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Union leaders 
fight workers, 
not problems 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I have just read the Assembler, the Local 216 UAW 
paper from one of the GM plants in California, where 
the shop committee chairman put out a vicious attack 
against some workers in that plant for reporting the in- 
human conditions that exist there. His anger seems to 
be mainly because they are putting out leaflets and are 
not signing their names to the articles. 

Any worker knows the harassments and attacks 
they can get from the company if they use their names 
in an article that tells the truth. Many workers have 
been fired, and the union reps have helped the company 
do it. 



This kind of union rep cannot do one thing to help 
workers, but only wants to keep them quiet. In fact, 
union reps are so much a part of the company today 
that workers no longer trust them. 

UAW YESTERDAY AND TODAY 

I have worked in the auto plants for over 30 years. 
When the union was first organized, it meant a whole 
new life for production workers. We scorned and abused 
any worker who would accept overtime. That was the 
union position: eight hours a day, and a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay. That slogan was the autoworkers’ 
Holy Bible. We had something to say over what con- 
stituted a fair day’s work. 

After automation came in, our production was timed 
while we were working; after each model change the 
company set the lines faster and overtime was some- 
thing that happened every day. Now there is no such 
thing in an auto plant as eight hours; ten and twelve 
is the standard. The union goes around pleading with 
GM to ease up on their work standards. Bluestone is call- 
ing these “hit and run” strikes, which are a big joke. 
One day workers at two or three GM plants strike. 
Nothing changes at the point of production and the next 
day you go back in anyway. 

GM Chairman Gerstenberg said that their plants are 
good places to work, because the average worker earns 
$12,466 a year before taxes. That is possible if a worker 
works 12 hours a day, and six or seven days a week. 
But many workers I know say they can only go to bed 
after coming home from work. His thinking is that you 
only evaluate human beings with material things. Ger- 
stenberg also said that production workers earn more 
than school teachers. One worker said, “Is that a crime? 
Let them exchange jobs for a while and see how many 
automobiles will be made.” 

I know that labor is the source of all value, all 
wealth. Today the dead labor of the machines and the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Nixon, Brezhnev, Mao: pens poised to carve Indochina 


Miners oast Boyle; vote for work control 


Morgantown, W. Va. — Newspaper headlines 
blazing the report of the Dec. 16 explosion that 
ripped through the Itmann, W. Va. No. 3 mine, 
blasting five miners to death and seriously injur- 
ing three others, highlight the main reason why 
49-year-old West Virginian and black-lung pen- 
sioner Arnold Miller soundly defeated incumbent 
President W. A. “Tony” Boyle, who ruled the 
United Mine Workers of America for 10 years. 

The miners voted, by a 70,000 to 56,000 margin, 
(heir deep and bitter dissatisfaction over years of neglect 
by the top union bureaucrats. 

WANT CONTROL OF WORKING CONDITIONS 

What the miners were voting for was nothing less 
than being able to control their working conditions. No- 
body knows better than a miner when he is forced to 
work in unsafe conditions with unsafe equipment. And 
he has been forced to work like this because he has seen 
grievances protesting these conditions pile up or thrown 
out by his local or district union bureaucrats 

And so the blasted and mangled bodies of the dead 
and injured pile up, and the number of widows and or- 
phans continues to mount. To such tragedy, like the 1968 
Farmington, W. Va., explosion which claimed 78 miners, 
Boyle could make the incredible statement that such 
things had to be expected in the mining industry— rather 
than blasting owner Consolidation Coal Co. for violations 
of mine safety laws. 

When conditions got so bad that miners went out 
on spontaneous wildcat strikes, Boyle’s answer was to 
threaten the men with fines and suspension of their local 
union charters. When West Virginia miners waged a 
political strike to win legislation recognizing black-lung 
as a coal industry-associated disease, the miners not only 
had to fight the coal companies and hostile legislators, 


they also had to fight Boyle and his appointed district 
officials who attacked the miners and told them to wait 
for a federal black-lung law to be passed. The rank-and- 
file beat them all, and won. 

MORE DISTRICT CONTROL 

To the long-time petitions of miners to have the 
right to elect their own district union officials, Boyle 
displayed total contempt, personally appointing officials 
in 18 of the 23 UMW districts. This year, however, Miller 
helped spearhead a court battle in Pennsylvania that re- 
sulted in a court order requiring officer elections to be 
held in seven additional UMW districts by June of 1973. 
Miller should now, as UMW president, presumably effect 
this significant change in all districts. What it means is 
that district officials will be responsible to the miners 
in their districts, not to a person who appoints them. 

The campaign of the Miners for Democracy, the in- 
surgent group which nominated Miller for UMW presi- 
dent, Mike Trbovich, vice president, and Harry Patrick, 
secretary-treasurer, has been marked by promises of 
reforms designed to give more control to the rank-and- 
file coal miners. This same note was struck by President- 
elect Miller who went to the scene of the Itmann mine 
disaster. There, ' he pledged that the union, under his 
leadership, would work closely with the miners to pre- 
vent tragedies, and declared war on coal companies 
wfiose safety violations had been tolerated in the past. 

There is no question that the rank-and-file coal 
miners desperately need and clearly want a significant 
change in their lives — at home and at work. This vote 
much more clearly reflects the desires of the rank-and- 
file workers than the vote cast in the recent national 
election. The miners voted for a total overhaul of their 
union. It now remains to be seen how this new lead- 
ership will respond to the clear mandate of the rank- 
and-file coal miners. 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 

The Deputy Premier of North Vietnam, Le 
Thanh Nghi, suddenly flew into Paris on Dec. 
10 as the Le Due Tho-Kissinger talks were in 
recess, but the technicians were in session, Gen- 
eral Haigh had flown to Washington, and the 
rumors of peace were countless. The Deputy 
Premier had come directly from Moscow, where 
the day before he had concluded a new agree- 
ment with Russia for “large-scale deliveries of 
goods, equipment and other property of great 
significance.” 

The “large-scale deliveries” have' been infinitesi- 
mal in relationship to what the U.S. has been pouring 
into South Vietnam and were also less, even in Russian 
terms, than what Russia had given to Egypt. Never- 
theless, the present timing and the pressures put on 
North Vietnam, ever since the U.S. mining of Haiphong 
went unchallenged by Russia, have indeed opened a 
new sts§€. t 

THE TINY CARROT AND THE BIG STICK 

China, whiih had been giving even less to its “great 
socialist ally,’’ had likewise dangled a little carrot and 
a big stick to make North Vietnam forget 25 long years 
of struggle and battle victories for independence, and 
instead, accept U.S. imperialism’s phony peace offers. 
Ever since it had unrolled the red carpet for Nixon, 
China, like Russia, worked for Nixon’s Victory at the 
polls, which Chou proclaimed to be “good news because 
he did play a role in improving relations between the 
U.S. and China.” 

China’s criticism of Russia on this question was its 
usual forked-tongue kind: “The Soviet Union has pub- 
licly expressed the wish to see the war in Vietnam 
come to an end. But it is very difficult to differentiate 
between their true and false words.” 

For that matter so did Nixon promise North Viet- 
nam “to help rebuild it” at the very time he was carry- ' 
ing on the genocidal bombing of the country and the 
unprecedented mining of its harbors. Anything, any- 
thing at all, in order to get North Vietnam’s signature 
to a piece of paper that would create the illusion of 
peace while everyone sets about to prepare the battle 
lines for file next war. 

That three such opposing big powers as the U.S., 
Russia and China can all be out for the same thing— -to 
christen a temporary truce, bent toward saving more 
than the face of Nixon-Thieu, a veritable “generation 
of peace” — shows the abysmal depths of global polit- 
icking out to still the movement of freedom for national 
independence. Whether or not the long-promised end of 
the Vietnam war, even if only in a “cease-fire” form, 
is achieved this month, the point is that it is not only 
U.S. imperialism that will not change its class nature, 
neither wiU the Sino-Soviet world. 

The fact that Both Russia and China want the war 
ended doesn’t mean they both wish the same thing. Each 
wants to be the dominant force — and not only in North 
Vietnam but in Southeast Asia. Yet the very fact that 
China can still look “revolutionary” makes it impera- 
tive that we probe deeper into its present role. 

WHAT ABOUT CAMBODIA AND . . . ? 

All Chou had to say on the question of Cambodia 
is that it was “more complicated” than the ques- 
tion of North Vietnam. That certainly isn’t all he had to 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Blacks and Chkanas hold rent strike in LA 


Los Angeles, Calif. — Twenty-eight Black and 
Chicano families are in the midst of a rent strike 
against the Los Angeles Housing Authority. All 
of these families are headed by women. 

The William Mead housing project on the outskirts 
of dowptown L.A. is a low, cramped, thirty-year-old 
project entirely surrounded by industries. The apart- 
ments are dingy and narrow, and are without sufficient 
electricity or space. For this, rents can be as high as 
$135 per month, since the Housing Authority assess- 
ment is' automatically one fourth of the family’s monthly 
income. 

NO PRIVACY 

The attitude of the Housing Authority is very similar 
to that of the Welfare Office. They feel that it is their 
right to come and go in any apartment as they please, 
at any time that they please. If they don’t approve of 
a woman’s housekeeping, she can be evicted for being 
too sloppy. 

All of these difficulties finally erupted when the 
management decided to remodel the apartments. At this 
point the women organized a rent strike and put forth 
the following statement. 

“We as tenants are sick and tired of the inequities 
and the inhuman conditions we have had to endure. 

Men refuse to be scapegoats 
for SF bank's ERA policy 

San Francisco, Calif. — The Equal Rights 
Amendment was passed in California last week. 
As predicted, without its also guaranteeing equal 
protection for men, it is being used instead to 
take away protection from both working men 
and women. 

The first case came from the giant Bank of America 
computer center in San Francisco, which employs many 
•women, especially foreign-bom and minority women. 
They pay the lowest' wages in the field and operate full- 
speed around the clock. 

For over 30 years, the bank has been providing taxi 
service for about 300 women who work the night shifts 
and who cannot afford their own car. The bank an- 
nounced that it would stop the taxi service home on 
March 1, 1973, because “some male employees claimed 
this service was sex discrimination.” 

■This action precipitated a real surprise to the bank 
— the next day the male workers organized a demon- 
stration outside the computer center protesting that 
they were being made into scapegoats for the bank’s 
decision! “All we want,” said one of the pickets, “is a 
safe place to park our cars. We never wanted the taxis 
taken away from the women.” 

A picket line and protest demonstration was called 
for on Friday, December 8. It was organized by Union 
W.A.G.E., (Women’s Alliance to Gain Equality) and the 
Bay Area News & Letters Women’s Liberation Commit- 
tee, who have been active in trying to force the signing 
of the Equal Protection Amendment. 

Signs saying: “Don’t be a scapegoat for the biggest 
piggy bank in the world,” “Rights are Universal, Work- 
ers are Unisex,” and “We want safety day and night — 
for women and men — it’s our human right,” were 
made. Many labor groups agreed to participate, but 
when the new president of the local N.O.W. chapter was 
phoned, she said, “We don’t picket!” 

Tying in with the demonstration is a union organiz- 
ing campaign by Union W.A.G.E., with a contract that 
will ensure some real protection for all the bank em- 
ployees. 

—N&L W.L., Bay Area Committee 

Fight for heat goes on 

Detroit, Mich.— Welfare recipients are still trying 
to get a guarantee that no family who pays the amount 
in their welfare grant for heat will have their gas shut 
off. A few sympathetic stories appeared in the daily press 
and on local radio shows after welfare rights groups 
picketed the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company. (See 
N&L, Nov., 1972). 

The battle for heat has now gone to the state gov- 
ernment. More than 100,000 petitions now in circulation 
request that the Governor’s budget include an adequate 
amount of money for, heat in welfare grants. 

While the gas company prefers that the state pay 
the money for heat directly to them, which would rob 
welfare recipients of even more dignity and freedom, 
they are not opposing the petition drive. If welfare 
mothers are successful in obtaining the increased grant 
for heat, it would guarantee 100 percent payment of the 
utility. But, the gas company continues to cut-off heat 
to hundreds of poor families each month. 

Welfare Rights Supporter, Detroit 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box, page 3. 


While remodeling of the kitchen was in progress, the 
tenants have had to live in conditions as bad as in the 
days of the tenant farm laborers.” 

“We have had our walls tom up, our kitchens torn 
up so that you could look from the kitchen into the 
restroom. Filth has been on our floors that was torn 
from the decayed and roach-infested walls.” 

TENANTS DEMAND RESPECT 

“We as tenants are tired of the dehumanization of 
us by the inept procedures and actions of the managers 
and commissions that are in charge. We are fed up 
with the degrading treatment we receive when we go 
in to negotiate with the Housing Authorities who seem 
to try and treat us as children who have no intelligence, 
because children should be seen and not heard. But Hous- 
ing must realize that we are adults, and therefore de- 
mand the respect and dignity of adults, because we are 
going to be seen and also heard.” 

At the beginning of the strike the Housing Authority 
sought to divide the strikers amongst themselves by 
offering some of the leaders special privileges. One of 
the women was offered four different houses on four 
separate occasions, all at very low rent. All were some 
distance from the project. When she refused the last 
offer she was served an eviction notice. Other strikers 
are being similarly harassed, and their cases are now 
in court. 


REASON I 
means power 
for domestic workers and WL 

A new and very important aspect of women’s lib- 
eration is emerging throughout the country in the strug- 
gle by domestic workers against their status as the 
lowest paid and least respected workers in the labor 
force. 

In Detroit last month, the Detroit Household Work- 
ers Organization, an affiliate of hie National Committee 
on Household Employment, was successful in obtaining 
the first union representation election ever granted to 
household workers in Michigan. It is probably a first 
throughout the country. (See Dec. 1972 N&L) 

No one needs to be told that domestic workers, 
many of whom are Black women, are the lowest paid 
workers in the economy. They are denied protection 
under practically all labor and protective legislation, in- 
cluding the Minimum Wage Law and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Their employers only rarely even contribute 
to social security benefits. 

DIAL-A-MAID FIRMS 

The union campaign here in Detroit arose from the 
existence of “housework” companies. Dial-a-Maid is one 
of a number of such firms which hires women and trans- 
ports them in mini-buses to the suburbs. The women 
work in teams of two or three, cleaning several houses 
a day. They earn $12 to $14 per day, while the company 
gets $24 and up per house. 

These companies are relatively new here. The ma- 
jority of household workers still work on hie old basis: 
finding jobs through the state employment agency, news- 
papers or the grapevine. Unlike the company workers, 
the majority still must confront their boss on a one-to- 
one basis. If a woman demands more money orbenefits, 
she is easily fired and replaced. 

Thus, the advent of “rent-a-maid” firms, while im- 
posing a new form of exploitation on household workers 
has simultaneously created a means for potentially revo- 
lutionizing their conditions of labor: the women have 
contact with one another as they commute and work to- 
gether; they have a single boss to confront together. 
They have a new power. 

If we compare the situation of the average house- 
wife who does her own work with that of the paid 
worker, the similarities are striking. Like the household 
worker, the housewife is isolated from other women. 
She, too, must confront, as a lone individual, her “em- 
ployer” or husband. She, too, is easily replaced if she 
doesn’t conform to his standards. 

ISOLATION A BARRIER 

This isolation has been an historic barrier to all 
women. It is a major reason why it has taken us so 
long to organize for our freedom. 

Just as the condition of labor of the household work- 
er is a determinant factor in keeping her the lowest paid, 
so also does it determine her aspirations— to totally 
abolish the indignities visited upon her, as a woman, a 
worker, and frequently, a Black. Such aspirations and 
the ideas and actions they generate are both the source 
and force of our movement. 

The success of the household workers’ fight means 
not only a totally new dignity for the houseworker (be 
she paid or married to the job), but of necessity, a 
revolutionary contribution to what freedom itself means. 
To learn from her, we must actively join in this fight. 

—Lee Tracey, Detroit 
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Detroit polite raid homes 

by Ethel Dunbar 

When I read about the Police Department hunt for 
those three Black youth who are suspected of shooting 
four white STRESS (Detroit’s police decoy unit) offi- 
cers a week ago, it frightened me and made me angry 
to see the methods they are using. 

Mrs. Caroline Tyler, a 42-year-old mother, said she 
was frightened practically out of her mind, at 4:45 a.m., 
when she was awakened and heard her door rattling 
as if it were being broken down, and saw that there was 
a mob of policemen outside. After she opened the door, 
they rushed in with guns drawn, and ransacked her home 
before telling her what was involved. 

The Detroit Police rounded up 23 suspects that night, 
using the same method, and released them all the next 
day. They say it was not racism, but no one can make 
me believe that this same thing would have happened 
in Grosse Pointe, Birmingham, or any other all-white 
neighborhood. 

SHE HAD NO CHOICE 

The Police Inspector said it was technically legal, 
because Mrs. Tyler had opened her door and let them 
in. But if she had not, they would have forced their 
way in and killed her for resisting and this also would 
have been legal. 

Mrs. Tyler said, “My God, is this city in a state of 
war? Mast this city become a police state in order to 
survive?” One must say that if we are not in a police 
state, we are running in that direction. 

I remember shortly after my marriage, while liv- 
ing in Alabama, when two white policemen came .to our 
home before daylight and were knocking as if they 
wanted to break in. My husband yelled, “Who is it?” 
There was no answer so he stood behind the door with’ 
his gun drawn and said, “If you break my door in I will 
shoot you unless you get me first. ” r 

Then, when they said, “Policemen, open- up,” we 
could not believe it. One of them said, “We were chas- 
ing a man through your back way and we thought he 
came in here.” They were lying about a man getting 
away. They were looking for some Black women to 
date who had been hiding from them. Any person is 
supposed to protect his home at night against an in- 
truder and it frightened me to know that my husband 
could have been killed or killed one of them trying 
to get in. 

NO REINS ON POLICE 

The police have sure gotten the message from Wal- 
lace’s and Nixon’s speeches, about taking the hand- 
cuffs off the police. But the crime rate has increased 
since Nixon’s election and the police have increased their 
terror tactics against innocent citizens, especially the 
Black citizen. Most everyone is against crime and wants 
it stopped, but the method that the police department is 
using against innocent Black women, is nothing short 
of the beginning of a police state. 

It was just reported that a man helping a holdup 
victim was killed by a policeman because be shot at 
the bandits running away. The police are told to shoot 
first and ask questions later. When the innocent are 
gunned down: it is called a justifiable mistake. I keep 
asking myself the same question as Mrs. Tyler: “Where 
are we headed to?” , 

Black construction proj'ect 
picketed by Newark whites 

Newark, N. J. — Since Nov. 9, white residents 
of Newark’s North Ward have barred construc- 
tion of a Black-sponsored high-rise apartment 
complex. The whites have picketed and chained 
themselves to the gates and attacked Black work- 
ers trying to get on the site. 

The project is sponsored by the Temple of Kwaida, 
led by Imamu Baraka (Leroi Jones). It is being built 
in the North Ward, of Newark, which is about 70 per- 
cent white and 30 percent Black and Spanish. Newark 
is about half Black and half white. The whites say this 
is an attempt to “force” them out of "their” neighbor- 
hood. 

Unlike the whites in New York who tried to hide 
their racism behind slogans about quality education and 
community control, the whites in Newark say outright 
that this is a racial question. “We just don’t want these 
people in here; look what they have done to the First 
Ward.” 

The City Council, which whites dominate six to three, 
voted to rescind the tax abatement for the project 
granted in 1971. One councilman is leading the picketing! 

They also tried to get an injunction against con- 
struction, but the judge turned them down and limited 
the number of people who could picket. Some Black 
workers have gotten on the site with police protection, 
but they have not been able to do much work. Teamsters 
Local 478, whose president urges support for the resi- 
dents, won’t cross the picket lines to deliver materials. 

In spite of the racial epithets, Baraka has convinced 
the Newark Blacks to refrain from counter-demonstra- 
tions that could lead to racial violence and would give 
the racists even more publicity for their cause. 

— Black Observer 
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SF Pier 50 walkout foils bosses' overtime plan 


San Francisco, Calif. — Longshoremen and 
ship clerks turned to on the night shift at 7:00 
P.M. at San Francisco’s Pier 50 and within min- 
utes the word got out that the company intended 
to work us to six in the morning instead of our 
usual quitting time of 4:00 A.M. Communications 
began immediately between the four gangs on 
the ship and the clerks on the dock and it was 
decided that we’d go out the door at four. It became a 
kind of joke among us and dockers would greet each 
other during the night with variations of, “Out at four,” 
and the response, “Right on!” 

Minutes before 4:00 A.M., much to the chagrin of 
the Walkers (Unionized bosses) and the Superintendent 
(unorganized company boss), longshoremen and clerks 
walked off the job together. 

Behind the charade of the union's International of- 
ficialdom “battling” Nixon’s wage board during our 134- 
day strike of 1971-72 the people at the “top” sidetracked 
the rank and file demands for dumping extended shifts, 
steady men, and other on-the-job issues. This “extended 
shifts” thing is a provision of the union-company contract 
providing that the stevedoring companies can work us 
two hours overtime if a ship is sailing out or shifting 
to another pier in the port area like across the bay from 
San Francisco to Oakland. It’s this latter provision, 
ignored by the union’s coast committee headed by Harry 
Bridges, that causes most indignation. 

There is no truly human reason for extended shifts 
at all but there is a vast difference in the eyes of the 
guys who do the work between working overtime because 
a ship is sailing for the Orient or South America and 
a vessel shifting to another dock location a short dis- 
tance away just to get more longshoremen to load more 
cargo. And it often happens that the same ship will 
shift back again to that same pier a day or so later 
after having worked more gangs overtime across the 
bay because of that shifting. 

But this incident at Pier 50 was neither a case of 
a ship sailing out of the port or shifting to another pier. 
One brother on the -job said he’d run into it before, a 
contract provision allowing the company to work us 
overtime if it was a shift just before a holiday (in this 
case the next day was Thanksgiving) when the company 
couldn’t get gangs. So it appeared that we were being 
required to work an extended shift merely because the 
company couldn’t get gangs until Friday, the day after 
the holiday. 

The reaction was clear, “What about our holiday?—. 


what happens to it if we don’t get to sleep until after 
seven in the morning?” So, as I said, out the door we 
went at four. But one guy mentally dragged his feet. 

The two issues that slop over into everything else 
related 1 to the on-the-job issues here are the “steady 
men,” a very small portion of longshoremen, and the 
“request-system” men, a large group among the clerks. 
These are the people who are “privileged” to work more 
than anyone else and make a mockery of the union hiring 
hall. It will come as no surprise to any longshoreman 
or clerk that the only one to hesitate in this beef was 
a basic clerk who is only occasionally “on request.” 

This feature of the beef at Pier 50 confirms how 
“right on” the longshoremen and clerks are in paying 
major attention to getting rid of these twin evils that 
the top officialdom of the union favors against us. 

San Francisco Docker 


' Don't buy Farah slacks!' 

El Paso, Tex. — Almost 3,000 workers at Farah 
Pants Company are now on strike for union recognition 
in an organizing campaign which has been going on for 
many months. The strike started in April when workers 
at the San Antonio plant walked out to protest Farah’s 
firing several workers for union activities. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America (ACWA) has 
launched a nationwide “Don’t Buy Farah Pants” boycott 
to focus attention on the vicious and illegal company 
activities the workers are facing. 

Farah, which has eight plants in Texas and New 
Mexico, is one of the largest pants makers in the U.S. 
.They employ over 10,000 workers; 95 percent are 
Mexican-Americans, with almost 85 percent of the work 
force women. 

The strike has been gaining momentum despite the 
firing of 24 workers; despite the company’s use of illegal 
Mexican nationals as strike-breakers; and despite the 
arrest of over 800 for peaceful and orderly picketing. 
Unconstitutional, anti-picketing injunctions and NLRB 
"proved” unfair labor practices have not worked either. 

The National AFL-CIO has endorsed the strike as 
have local labor councils, civic groups, and VIP’s like 
Senators McGovern and Kennedy. The workers need 
your support to picket stores selling Farah pants and 
need demonstrations to expose Farah’s union-busting 
tactics. Their fight for union security is basic: which 
side are you on? 



Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — All the talk about humanizing 
the auto shops is a joke. The union officials are 
talking about a meeting between management 
and working people, but there will not be one 
production worker at those meetings to tell what 
the shops are really like. 

They may get some Committeemen to talk, who 
have not done a day’s work in years. Or they will listen 
to some union officials that have been sitting in plush 
offices for 20 years. Irving Bluestone, a vice-president 
of the UAW, is now the main spokesman for production 
workers, and he never worked a single day in an auto 
shop. I wonder how many people would go to a doctor 
who never practiced medicine? 

I do repair work, and am working ten hours a day 
or more. I’m over 50 and so tired when I get home 
that when I turn on the TV I’m asleep before one pro- 
gram is through. Every worker my age is trying to get 
the hell out of this plant. Some have enough seniority 
to retire, but many don’t. Our Army Seniority is added 
to our Regular Seniority for general purposes, but when 
it comes to retirement, Army seniority doesn’t count. 

One worker who is retiring next month has a job 
oiling the machines, a good job for an older worker to do. 
I put in an application for the job and was told there 
were 10 to 15 applications ahead of mine. 

No worker believes all the talk about humanizing 
the workplace will come to scything unless workers force 
the company and union to give us back our rightful say 
over production. Many of the younger workers realize 
they will never be able to survive 20 to 30 years in the 
shops with the production standards we have today, and 
working days 10 to 12 hours long. 

The life in the auto shops takes away our life out- 
side the shops. We don’t have time to do anything for 
ourselves that we want to do. We are just too tired. I 
often wonder how a worker will be able to live in these 
plants if the pace continues another 10 years like this. 

All I hope for is to try to stay awake and alive 
long enough to make the few more years until I can 
retire. The trouble is that every year seems like ten, 
the way we are working today. 

—Chrysler Mack Worker, Dept. 9790 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Speed-up is the word here 
at Fleetwood. The company is moving in on 
every job they can. The window regulator job 
on the fifth floor used to have four men on 
each side of the line. Two men put in the 
tracks and two put in the regulators. Then the com- 
pany took one man off each side. The six men left on 
the job are doing the same work that eight men used 
to do. and the line has not slowed down one bit. 

Fleetwood is using the same tactics they always use 
to get more work out of each worker. They always 
move in on jobs where there are new hires, who can’t 
file a grievance until they have 90 days. If they are 
able to stand the terrible speed long enough to get to 
file a grievance, it is too late because the company has 
already “settled” the job with the committeeman. Our 
committeemen know exactly what they are doing when 
they lock men into speeded-up jobs. It’s not just com- 
mitteemen either. The smell reaches all the way to 
Solidarity House. - * f 

What good are all Bluestone’s mini-strikes doing 
for us here at Fleetwood? That’s what everyone wants 
to know ever since the union promised that it was going 
to “stand up” to GM. We could see that the company 
was holding back for a little while to see; if the UAW 
meant business. Now they know that it was a bluff. 
It’s business as usual. 

—Fleetwood worker 


Local News & Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
CONNECTICUT: PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 (527-9868) 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
DETROIT: 1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

NEW YORK: PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

MONTREAL: Le Comite Humaniste-Marxiste 

de Montreal, PO Box 134, Mon- 
treal 600, Quebec 
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Dead foreman 
—every worker 
knows why 


by John Allison 


Chrysler has a training program for super- 
visors before they are assigned to the line. This 
question is raised because of the recent death 
of a Chrysler-Jefferson plant supervisor, who was 
shot by a worker he had discharged. 

Who is to blame? Chrysler’s production! Line speed 
makes foremen unreasonable and unwilling to listen to 
workers’ grievances. Workers become angry. The union 
disappears to a safe place. The foreman tries to enforce 
Chrysler’s anti-labor rules. The result: one dead fore- 


man. 


PRESSURE SPOT FOR MURDER 

Every worker knows that the authority of human 
nature will have its way whether the supervisor agrees 
or not. The speed of the assembly line is a pressure 
spot for murder. 

When a new worker is hired, he or she is given 
the Santa Claus treatment in the front office. Now to 
the line. Hand shaking takes place. The foreman calls 
the worker “Sir” or “Mam”. The next time he or she 
will be treated again like a human being will be the 
day retirement takes place. 

The old-timers always smile and shake their heads 
when new workers are brought in the department. The 
time clock is the first trouble-maker the new worker 
faces. Don’t be late. Don’t ring another worker’s time- 
card. Stay away from the clock. The clock will get you 
fired before you get started. 

TROUBLE SPOTS 

Second, the toilet is a trouble spot. The new worker 
is told never to use the toilet unless it’s necessary — be- 
cause you can get discharged before you get started by 
going to the rest room too often. So much for the clock 
and toilet. 

The third joker in this deck is the machine the 
worker will run. The foreman starts the machine, and 
tells the worker to watch him as he places the stock 
in the machine, presses the button. The part is formed. 
He takes the part out of the machine and gives the 
worker a warning: Now get to it! Don’t get behind! Make 
pioduction or you will be discharged before you get 
started! 

All of this happens in a short span of time. 

The second day you are reminded that you have 
90 days to stay alive before the union can protect you. 
Meanwhile, the clock, the toilet and the supervisor lay 
in wait to fire you. It’s 90 days of hell. 

ALWAYS ON YOUR BACK 

If you last 90 days and become a seniority worker, 
by then you know the foreman always wants to stay in 
one place — on your back. From that point on it’s a life 
of being written up and threatened with discharge at 
every turn you make that the foreman doesn’t like. 

You and the supervisor get into battles. The union 
is called for, but retreats to a safe place. The result- 
one dead foreman. 

The only ones who ask why are people who don’t 
know about the life of hell in the shops. 

Miss, poultry workers. 
Black and white, wm union 

Forest, Miss. — Workers at Poultry Packers, Inc., 
voted 95 to 76 to have the Mississippi Poultry Workers 
Union (MPWU) as their bargaining agent. 

The MPWU was formed last May when Black work- 
ers struck at Poultry Packers. After winning a 10-cent- 
an-hour raise, the workers voted to end their strike so 
they could strengthen their position in the plant. At the 
same time, they asked the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB) to hold an election. The company began 
to harass union sympathizers, but this backfired when 
another walkout in mid-September was led by white 
workers. 

Although the number of workers in this plant is 
small, the election was a major development in a new 
organizing drive that may reach plants throughout 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. The gigantic chicken- 
processing industry employs thousands of workers in 
the deep South. Most of the plants are small, pay low 
wages, and have oppressive working conditions. 

The growth of Black-white unity among workers in 
this area started with organization of woodcutters into 
the Gulfeoast Pulpwood Association (GPA). Poultry 
workers were inspired to organize by a strike of wood- 
cutters in 1971. 
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NIXON ISM ABROAD 

Nixon’s victory was a defeat for the 
freedom forces all over the world, and 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The 
dissent movement in Russia has recently 
been suffering severe setbacks, and one 
of the best-known of the dissenters, the 
physicist, Sakharov, recently remarked 
privately that the situation has become 
worse for dissenters since Nixon’s visit 
to Moscow last May. Almost all the dis- 
sidents agree that the Russian authori- 
ties believe “Western public opinion” is 
more concerned with improving rela- 
tions and trade, and will thus ignore 
police actions against Soviet civil-rights 
activists. 

Observer 
East Europe 



BLACK REVOLT 

Ruchell Magee was ejected from his 
trial in Marin County courthouse, for the 
23rd time. He claims his court-appointed 
counsel is a Klansman and wants him 
removed from the case so that Ruchell 
can defend himself. He was brought into 
court in chains, again, with an admon- 
ishment from the Judge “to restrain 
himself.” Yesterday Magee spat upon the 
unwanted Counsel, and today declared, 
“What about the disguised restraints 
that no one sees? Mr. Carrow is guilty 
of assaulting me. He filed fraud trans- 
scripts in mv name — I consider that 
assault . . .” 

Observer 
Oakland, Cal. 

< * * # 

Two days after the murder of two 
Black students at Southern University 
by the police, a rally was held in Hart- 
ford in support of the striking students. 

It was a quiet, directionless gathering 
of about 80 college students and pro- 
fessors. It took a few activists in the 
crowd to point out the fact that the two 
victims were Black, and not simply stu- 
dents. The white students who had called 
the rally seemed to ignore the racism 
of the killings. And no one tied them in 
to the racist Nixon victory a week be- 
fore. 

Yet these students had come off of 
their sheltered campuses, and dared to 
speak. I feel their recognition of the 
deep racism of this society will come. 
They are headed in the right direction. 

Activist 

Conn. 

* * * 

Since mid-Summer, the regular meet- 
ings of the Duluth School Board have 
been consistently disrupted byWallacites 
who have been opposing any attempts at 
integration. At the last meeting, the 
Board was scheduled to confirm the ap- 
pointment of the present temporary 
Superintendent of Schools to a perma- 
nent post. He has recently promised to 
carry out integration plans if appointed. 

_ The AV allace people disrupted this last 
meeting too. They have temporarily pre- 
vented any moves for school integration. 
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The left in Duluth, especially the “Com- 
munists,” has totally ignored these de- 
velQpments. 

Young Worker 
Duluth 

* * * 

. As far as the color of a man’s skin, 
the way I feel is like this. When I was 
in the Army, fortunately I didn’t go to 
Vietnam. Me and three buddies, two 
Black guys and another white guy from 
my home town, were in the same units 
all through basic. We ended up at Fort 
Jackson, S. C.. which was a nasty 
cracker town. The stockade there was 
really bad too, and they had a riot while 
I was down there. 

One day I was in a bar with my three 
buddies and some other guys from the 
unit and the owner said he wouldn’t 
serve the Black guys. We argued with 
him but he stuck to what he said. What 
we did then was we had a little riot, 
about 20 of us, and tore his whole bar 
apart. 

Young White Teamster 
Connecticut 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Carol Downer, who was charged with 
“practicing medicine without a license,” 
has been acquitted. The charge came 
when she advised a woman to use 'yogurt 
for an infection during a class at the 
L. A. Self-Help Women’s Center. I 
wonder if they are going to charge all 
those Jewish mothers, who have been 
prescribing chicken soup all these years 
for various ailments. (Even though the 
medical profession has just claimed it is 
healthier than all those patent medicines 
advertised on radio and TV!) 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One of the few, if not only, popular 
songs which portrays a female human 
being as strong, sensitive, and struggling 
is “I Am Woman” by Helen Reddy. 
Many women call in to the popular radio 
stations requesting to hear this uplifting 
song, only to have male disc jockeys 
ridicule their request or make deroga- 
tory comments while the record is play- 
ing. This illustrates “the long way we 
have to go” of which Ms. Reddy sings. 
Today women have the strength and, 
hopefully, the philosophic wisdom for 
the struggle ahead. 

Marie Dignan 
Detroit 

* * * 

Last week at the opening of the Hart- 
ford Women’s Center I saw a girl wear- 
ing a Free Angela button. I asked her 
why and she said it was the only one 
she had. I told her the button should 
say, “Free Angela, Now More Than 
Ever!” I wonder if anybody would want 


to finance such a button? 

Feminist 

• 

Connecticut 


PRISON LIFE 

Prisoners at the Washington State 
Penitentiary have been on strike since 
the end of November. The prisoners feel 
hopeful that it will be a success. A strike 
vote was taken Nov. 26, and the Resident 
Government Council approved it. 

The thought of one prisoner there was 
that “since the election is over and we 
had all the promises from the -politi- 
cians, it’s time to cash in on them . . . 
but we have to deal with Nixonianisms, 
too.” I hope to pass on more news later. 

Prison Reform Backer 
Connecticut 

* • * 

Inhumanity does not exist only in the 
prisons. It also exists at GM. You land 
out on Tweedy Blvd. if you don’t jump 
at their whistle. 

GM Worker 
California 


WORKERS' STRUGGLES 

There’s been all kind of stuff in the 
daily papers about finding more Nazis 
in Argentina. It seems to me that they’re 
looking in the wrong place if they can 
only find one big Nazi every ten years. 
If they were to go through the manage- 
ment of my plant, I wonder if they might 
not find the rest of Hitler’s general staff? 

Factory Worker 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
* * * 

The United Farm Workers Union has 
called for a boycott of Guild Wineries 
and Distilleries as they are the largest 
users of grapes from the White River 
Farms, where the farm workers are 
still on strike since last August. Guild 
has wines and brandies under 14 dif- 
ferent labels —so look closely at that 
holiday cheer. 

Supporter 
Fresno, Cal. 

* * * 

When we speak of Workers Control, 
we mean exactly that and nothing less. 
When we speak of workers’ freedom, 
there can be no if s, ands, or buts. Like 
N&L, we are small. Organized in the 


U. S., Canada, Australia, Sweden, Bri- 
tain, and Guam, we are only just back 
on our feet. Two defeated factory strikes 
in ChicagQ and California; a construc- 
tion workers’ union smashed in B. C.; a 
silver mine crew in Colorado; a May 
Day strike at the University of Wis- 
consin. The last two years have been 
hard ones, but full of promise. There is 
a new day dawning. We either take it 
for ourselves, the workers. Or we fall 
back into a new Dark Ages. 

Wobbly 

Toronto 

* » * 

The working class has won a series 
of victories against the Tory Govern- 
ment this year, and only a few days 
ago, soon after the wage freeze began, 
we had a demonstration and half-day 
strike of London teachers, and more than 
12,000 took part in the march. In the 
kind of upheavals we are seeing, the 
need for and interest in revolutionary 
Marxism is bound to increase rapidly, 
and I think the whole scene here is very 
Optimistic. 

International Socialist 
London 


AS 1973 BEGINS— A FEW OF MANY APPEALS 


People are cold and the government 
talks about welfare fraud . . . 

The average amount designated for 
heating fuel in a public assistance grant 
is $17 per month — usually too little to 
pay actual heating expenses, especially 
in the old, poorly insulated housing in 
which the poor are forced to live. (Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Company esti- 
mates that the average recipient re- 
ceives $70-$90 per year less than he needs 
for fuel expenses.) 

Thousands of poor, elderly, blind and 
disabled persons and their children are 
without heat each winter. In the interest 
of obtaining statewide reform, we are 
urging Governor Milliken to seek from 
the Legislature an amount in public as- 
sistance grants equal to the amount 
actually needed to pay heating expenses. 
For more information on how to help, 
contact: 

• Metropolitan Detroit Welfare 
Reform Coalition 
305 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, 48226 
* * * 

A Chara, 

Already Christmas is here again and 
there are, to date, fifty-one Republican 
prisoners in various jails, both north and 
south of the border. There are over one 
hundred refugee families and a great 
number of men and women at present 
staying in the 26 Counties. 

Some of the prisoners have been in 
jail since 1969. Their families and de- 
pendants are finding it hard to clothe 
and feed the children while the bread- 
winner is in jail. As this is a special 
time of the year, particularly for chil- 
dren, I earnestly appeal to you to give 
generously to our Christmas fund. All 
donations will be receipted. 

Cheques and Postal Orders may be 
made out to: 

James McJKeon 
c/o 30 Gardiner Place 
Dublin 1, Ireland 
* * * 

Waking up Wednesday morning, Nov. 
8, made many of us feel like simply 
turning over and going back to sleep 
again to escape a living nightmare. Ex- 
cept that nobody can sleep for four 
years. 

It is not at all certain that we are 
moving toward an Indochinese ceasefire. 
But even if that does happen, we know 
that apart from such immediate tasks 
as amnesty, the far deeper issue of 
humanity trapped in a state of nuclear 
terror must be confronted. 

For almost fifty years the League has 
been aide to maintain that commitment 
in the most difficult of times. To con- 


tinue the struggle when everything 
seems so hopeless, help is desperately 
heeded. So many of our members gave 
their funds to the McGovern campaign 
that our office is now short of money 
for stamps. All help will be welcome. 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 10012 
* * * 

The deplorable conditions of life and 
work of the seven million Mexican 
Americans in the United States are no 
longer problems only of the borderlands. 
They involve communities as distant 
from the Mexican border as Chicago, 
New York, and Detroit. 

Our story is one of continuous struggle 
for survival — economic survival, sur- 
vival of the family, survival of cultural 
heritage. In the barrios hope and deter- 
mination are kept alive despite our aver- 
age family income of under $60 a week. 

The Southwest Council of La Raza 
represents the determination of Chicanos 
to solve their own problems, through a 
- coordinated network of barrio commu- 
nity organizations working together. 
Please tell your readers that helping 
La Raza wiil insure their contribution 
will be put to work on constructive pro- 
grams for social reform. 

Southwest Council of La Raza 
Thomas Plaza Building 
1325 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
* * * 

It is astonishing to see the odd sense 
of values this season generates. To 
guarantee “not a kid without a Christ- 
mas,” America suddenly becomes a 
benevolent society. The Good Fellows, 
Odd Fellows, Lions, Tigers, Donkeys and 
Elephants all collect money, thousands 
of dollars. But who benefits? 

Sure, the kids get some kind of toy, 
and some families get a dinner or clothes 
that they desperately need. But the big 
profits are made by the manufacturers 
and merchants. And once Christmas is 
| gone, what about all the rest of the 
year? 

j Shouldn’t the poor- have education, 

; books, clothes, housing, food — even 
toys — all year long? How about or- 
ganizing to provide employment, educa- 
tion and housing so people can provide 
their own toys for their kids? How about 
a change of values from this society 
where the Almighty Dollar is God? 

F. S. 

Detroit 


HAVE YOU PUT N&L 
ON YOUR GIFT LIST? 
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say before Nixon’s visit to China. Quite the contrary. 
The one time that China acted in a revolutionary way 
was at the time of the U.S. invasion of Cambodia. 
Moreover, this was not merely because it attacked U.S. 
imperialism’s invasion; Russia did as much. Nor was 
it only because, unlike Russia, China did not continue 
its relations with the Nol counter-revolutionary regime 
and gave sanctuary to Prince Sihanouk. 

Rather it was because China had the good sense 
to stay in the background while the Khmer revolution- 
aries of Cambodia, the North Vietnamese and the Viet 
Cong, as well as the revolutionary forces from Laos and 
Thailand, met to work for a united fight against U.S. 
imperialism in the whole of Indochina. 

All this changed the minute the flirtation with U.S. 
imperialism became serious. All talk of the “continuous 
revolution’’ becomes nothing but a whitewash for a 
“philosophy” of counter-revolution as Mao’s China sets 
out to double-cross Cambodia and help betray North 
Vietnam. 

What has characterized China as well as Russia 
ever since those fateful meetings with Nixon is that 
their ally, North Vietnam, counts for nothing at all. 
And when North Vietnam dared to continue its own 
battle in the spring offensive last year, both Russia 
and China were big on words and nil on action as U.S. 
imperialism reacted with the most massive bombing 
ever. There is, in fact, evidence enough that Nixon 
planned this in full confidence that Russia and Cfaina 
would not come seriously to the defense of North Viet- 
nam. The whole operation against Hanoi was carefully 
planned to coinride with the announcements of trips 
to China and Russia. 

THE UNHEARD VOICE 

North Vietnam’s plea (Aug. 17, Nhan Dan editorial) 
read: “ ... to carry out the ‘Nixon doctrine’ U.S. im- 
perialists have applied the policy of reconciliation to- 
ward a number of big powers in the hope of having 
a free hand to consolidate their forces, oppose the world 
revolutionary movement, suppress the revolution at 
home, bully the small countries, break the national 
liberation movement while not relinquishing its plan 
to prepare a new world war ... if out of the narrow 
interests of one’s nation, one tries to help the most 
reactionary forces avert the dangerous blows, (it is) 
just like throwing a life-buoy to a drowning pirate . . .” 

The fact that Russia and China can march in op- 
- posite directions so long as each one’s national inter- 
ests are concerned, and yet hit against the same target 
once there is an independent movement for national 
liberation, shows just how alike are these state-capitalist 
countries calling themselves Communist. That has been 
the characteristic ever since the Sino-Soviet orbit be- 
came the Sino-Soviet conflict in 1960. But never before 
have their actions been so tied in with the dominant 
world imperialist power, the U.S. 

•The tragic truth is that to each of these “Commun- 
ist” big powers, the Other, not the U.S., Is Enemy Num- 
ber One. 

North Vietnam, in peace as in war, will remain a 


battleground where the relationship among the Com- 
munist-powers becomes the more incestuous the more 
it moves to the “ideological field.” 

Neither Russia nor China has any intention of let- 
ting the other be the dominant “influence” in North 
Vietnam. The jockeying for position started long be- 
fore the latest economic agreement between the U.S. 
and Russia. As soon as the first “feelers for peace” 
were put forth, China’ at once announced it would under 
no circumstances participate in another type of Geneva 
agreement that had settled the first Indochina war. 

What it meant was it will not participate in any- 
thing where Russia has a voice. The latest rumors 
hinted that Russia would not he part of the “internation- 
al commission” to supervise the peace but Poland and 
Hungary, along with Indonesia and Britain, would. 
Despite the fantastic 1965 massacre of Chinese and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Indonesian Communists who had 
followed the Mao line, even Indonesia seemed pre- 
ferable to China. In any case Chou En-Lai has let it be 
known that China intends to have veto power on any 
“international guarantees.” 

In a word, North Vietnam’s problems are by no 
means ended; they are simply moving to a different 
level. Why then are some in the “New Left” still enter- 
taining illusions about Mao’s “continuous revolution”? 
Surely it isn’t because of any “revolutionary" actions 
on the part of China since it joined the UN and vetoed 
Bangladesh’s request for entry. Surely it isn’t because 
of any of its actions anywhere in the world from Pakis- 
tan to Palestine and “from Yugoslavia to the counter- 
revolutionary assault on its own left, the Sheng Wu- 
Lien, and die destruction of Lin Piao. 

“CULTURE" VS. REVOLUTION 

No, the truth is that in our state-capitalist age the 
administrative mentality has long ago replaced con- 
fidence in proletarian revolution. Every leader is out 
for “a shortcut,” even though that be via protracted 
war, an outflanking not only of cities but of the self- 
activity of the masses which they fear most of all. 

Everything and anything that can be done to lessen 
the hard labor of leadership needed to work out a new 
relationship of theory to practice is touted because it 
is so much easier to rest on some state power, to lean 
on The Leader, to substitute the thought of One, “the 
helmsman.” 

And Mao is a genius in the brainwashing of intel- 
lectuals! Presently he claims, and the “New Left” 
agrees, that by the chaos of 1966-69 he has saved China 
“from taking the capitalist road like Russia” and that 
in a July 1966 letter to his wife at the very outset of 
the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution he ques- 
tioned both Lin Piao’s “revolutionary elan” and “right- 
ism.” 

Mao genuflectors like Han Sbyin are busy spread- 
ing the word that Lin Piao was. at one and the same 
time, “the real backer of the ultra-left” and a rightist 
and a “dissembler”: "... Lin Piao is worse than all 
other ‘dissemblers’ because he is guilty of parricide, for 
the attempt to kill one's teacher is to kill one’s spiritual 
father.” (New York Times, Aug. 27, 1972). 
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The question however is: Who ordered that the 
Cultural Revolution be stopped if it was not Mao? Who 
united with “Enemy Number One,” USA imperialism, 
if it was not Mao? Who except Mao ordered as big a 
turnabout in relations with Tanaka’s Japan? And who 
except his co-Communist enemy, Russia, is now com- 
pelling the Vietnamese revolutionaries to accept Pax 
Americana? 

The tragedy is that Vietnam is not merely geo- 
graphically the key to Southeast Asia but is, above all, 
the only revolutionary force that brought the American 
Goliath to its knees and could also expose the clay 
feet of the Sino-Soviet world, in orbit or in conflict. 
If the New Left cannot see this staggering truth, if they 
cannot transform the anti-Vietnam war movement into a 
movement for social revolution, then the state capitalist 
age has won. That cannot be, that must not be. The 
self-activity of the masses wUl see that it will not be. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


U.S. student movement loses 
spark of Black revolt 

By John Alan 

In the last few years the protest movement , of white 
students on the campuses of the great universities and 
state colleges has been reduced to a whimper. 

This is not meant to convey a minimization of the 
student movement. The movement had many heroic mo- 
ments and performed an important historical task — 
bringing to the consciousness of white middle-class stu 
dents the realization that they too were mere objects of 
alienation and de-humanization in the scheme of the 
capitalist system, just as are the workers, Blacks, other 
minorities and women. 

SHIFT TO THE RIGHT 

But the recognition upon which we will have to act 
is the fact that there has been a shift to the right on 
the campuses. The tragic indication of this is only too 
clear, when two Black students are murdered at Southern 
University and Black sailors are openly protesting the 
racist practices within the U.S. Navy, and neither event 
touches the consciousness of the campuses. 

It would be superficial to say, as some are, that 
students are “tired” of protesting; that there is a whole 
new generation of students on the campuses who have 
had no direct connection with the Civil Rights Move- 
ment or with the student struggles of the 1960’s, and 
who are, therefore, immune to what is happening around 
them. This implies that a history of struggle has some- 
how died without any possibility of future new develop- 
ments. 

What has taken place, for the present at least, is 
much more insidious in terms of politics and history- 

The Black Civil Rights Movement in this country 
gave birth to the student rebellions that swept this nation 
from 1964 to the beginning 1970’s. Mario Savio, the 
spokesman for the University of California Free Speech 
Movement, in Berkeley, was very conscious of the debt 
the student struggles owed to the activities of the Black 
Civil Rights Movement. 

DIRECT PARTICIPANTS GAIN CONSCIENCE 

Savio recognized that it was during the direct par- 
ticipation in these Black struggles that the white middle- 
class students gained the consciousness and energy “to 
turn squarely on the vast faceless University Admin- 
istration” and that it was both “the irrationality of 
society, that denies to Negroes the life of men, and the 
irrationality of the University, that denies to youth the 
life of students, which caused last semester’s rebellion.” 

No student leader, since 1965, when Mario Savio 
made this statement, has been so clear in defining the 
role of Black people in the course of American history. 

The students’ move to the right came from ceasing 
to take their cue from the Black struggles at home, and 
from seeing the war in Vietnam and Southeast Asia as 
a one dimensional issue. 

DUAL FATALITY 

The inability to understand that the war in South- 
east Asia and racism at home, are integral, parts of 
American Imperialism was fatal to the student move- 
ment — even when it was at its highest point of mass 
action — in two ways: 

One, Blacks gave only lukewarm support to the 
peace movement when the sole issue was “end the war 
in Vietnam,” that is to say, keep the protest movement 
lily-white and don’t muddy it up with the race issue! 

Two: this subtle form of racism left white students 
wide open to the blandishments of liberal politicians, 
whose promises to end the war got the students to 
work for their election and give up their independent 
anti-war actions. 

After a magnificent start, the student movement re- 
entered capitalist politics through the baric door of the 
same liberalism from which the Black Revolt — by 
Imbuing them with a new sense of self-consciousness — 
had saved them. 

Black people, because of their position In capitalist 
society, cannot engage in such “luxury;” they must 
fight racism wherever it is, whether in Vietnam, aboard 
aircraft carriers, at European Military bases, at at home 
in America. 
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Students occupy Quebec schools 


Montreal, Quebec — Four years after the 1968 
school occupation movement (see N&L, Nov. 
1968), the CEGEP (junior colleges) are alive with 
activity again. The most determined struggle is 
going on right now at the St. Hyacinthe CEGEP 
(SAY-jhep) where students and faculty have taken 
over the school and have established their own 
parallel courses for over two weeks now. 

Though the Minister of Education, Cloutier, claims 
that these courses are “valueless,” the students and fac- 
ulty participating say on the contrary that this is the 
first time that they have found school worthwhile. 

In their criticism of the new regime which Cloutier 
is trying to force upon them, the strikers are protesting: 

The reduction of philosophy courses; the attempt to 
abolish those courses which permit a global and co- 
herent view of society. 

Blacks defy racist mobs 
on Wisconsin campus 

Superior, Wise. — A few days before Thanks- 
giving, there was a very serious outburst of white 
racist violence in Superior, Wisconsin (just across 
the bay from Duluth). It was the worst event of 
this kind to happen around here . , . to say 
nothing of the largeness of scale. 

The campus of Wisconsin State University in Su- 
perior has a fairly large Black community with a struc- 
turalized “Black Studies Program.” 

The violence began when several white students 
baited and name-called a few Black students. To the 
surprise of the racists, the Blacks did not meekly accept 
the abuse, but talked back! Soon, blows were exchanged. 
The university authorities intervened to stop the situa- 
tion. 

PUNISH BLACKS ONLY 

That night, however, it became known on campus 
that only the Blacks would be punished because of the 
incident. The Blacks responded by organizing a marvel- 
ous demonstration of solidarity: they overwhelmingly 
boycotted classes the next day and organized protest 
meetings in three Black dormintories. 

Later that day, a mob of 300 white students laid 
seige to the Black dorms. The Blacks barricaded them- 
selves inside for protection. Chancellor Meyer called in 
the police. A small-scale, three-way battle followed. 

Meyer put the pressure on the Black students alone. 
He brought in more police and buses. Under armed- 
guard, he herded the Black students into the buses — 
while the racist mob watched — and sent the buses across 
the bay to Duluth. Still under armed-guard, the Blacks 
were kept in Duluth all night at a secret location. 

The next day, the student government on the Wis- 
consin State campus in Superior, without any Blacks 
present or represented, proclaimed the innocence of the 
Blacks in this event and issued a statement encouraging 
the campus Administration to show “reasonableness.” 

The results thus far show the depth of racism at this 
institution of learning: two Black students have been 
expelled with words to the effect that more expulsions 
are coming. Not one white student has been punished! 

Jim, Minnesota 

Graffiti on NY subways 

New York, N Y. — Law and order in New York City 
means arresting kids for writing their names on the 
subways, while jet-setters and politicians get amphe- 
tamine injections from fancy doctors. No wonder N. Y. 
youth are rebellious and destructive! 

The uproar over graffiti has climaxed in the City 
Council passing a law that it is illegal to carry spray 
paint on the subway. The funny thing is that the kids 
don’t write anything obscene or even political. They 
simply write their names and street numbers. If this 
isn’t a sign that they feel alienated and are desperate to 
assert their identities, I don’t know what is. The names 
may not be beautiful, but they are no worse than the 
“legitimate” Madison Avenue subway propaganda. 

The drug problem continues to be the major one 
for young people. There are now several self-help groups 
for addicts, and many community groups wage campaigns 
against hard drugs. But kids still die from drugs here 
every single day. 

In contrast, The New York Times revealed last 
week that a Park Avenue doctor has been shooting up 
actors, writers, and politicians with “speed” for years. 
The authorities knew he was pushing dope, but nothing 
was done about it. 


The change-over to the credit system which increases 
the already intolerable work overload. 

The new system categorically rejects any principle 
of co-evaluation or self-evaluation by the students and 
puts everyone back on the old-fashioned exam system, 
going against even the “official” Parent Report which 
describes the student as his own teacher. 

The new regime discriminates against poorer stu- 
dents who have to work their way through school by 
limiting the period of time which they can take to com- 
plete their diploma. 

At last report, the Alma CEGEP is also occupied, 
three others have voted in favor of a general strike if 
necessary, and a half-dozen others have held “study- 
sessions” during school hours. The strike shows signs 
of spreading. One young woman student put it this way: 
“School must become human, we have to take the time 
to live and to think so that we can relearn to walk and 
to love instead of to run a rat-race and to hate everyone.” 
The movement has come a long way since 1968. 

— R. Lafleche 
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DOING AND THINKING 


Nixon tries repression 
to pacify youth revolt 

By Janis Mitchell 

The Nixon administration has embarked upon a 
schizophrenic course. On the one hand, Tricky has vowed 
to end “permissiveness.” Repression and racism are toe 
Nixonian doctrines of capitalistic control. At the same 
time, the power brokers try to appease members of 
toe left. The Berrigans have been given parole, the 
convictions of five of the Chicago Eight were overturned. 
Scholar Samuel Popkin and a journalist Peter Bridge 
were released from prison on contempt of court. 

The capitalist leaders point to toe acquittal of Angela 
Davis, and hung juries of Huey Newton and Bobby 
Seale as evidence that “toe justice system does work.” 
5>ure it does. If one is well enough known to create a 
base for mass support. If one is too dangerous to con- 
vict and could serve as a rallying point. Or if one has 
wealth and power. 

The appeasement game has only one purpose— it is 
aimed directly at the youth — to diffuse any mass 
movement which could develop to challenge capitalism 
and Its tools. King Dick has done this with the Indochina 
war. Through his “peace” efforts, mechanization of the 
genocide, and elimination of the Draft, he has virtually 
eliminated the threat of the Anti-War and Student 
Movement- 
STRIPS DIGNITY 

The same fascist system of injustice operates to 
strip working people of dignity. They must work ex- 
ploitative jobs to subsist. At the same time, they are 
told that “anyone can make it.” False dreams of afflu- 
ence sit at the end of an endless tunnel. 

Racism, too, is explained away through appease- 
ment. Racists point to Black men and women who have 
“made it” in capitalist society. They praise the gains 
made in the last twenty years, such as more minority 
people in professions, business and government as proof 
that the situation has improved. 

Women receive the same chauvinistic treatment. 
Sexism is denied by citing the fact that women are 
now telephone lineworkers and drill operators. It is 
Virginia Slims psychology for women and Black, Brown 
and Red people — “You’ve come a long way, baby.” 

Any gains which have been made have come through 
long, hard struggle against repression, racism and sex- 
ism. But today the forces of capitalism try to take 
credit for the fruits of struggle and use them against 
the people. They excuse their inhumanity with euphem- 
isms of “benign neglect.” 

FEAR FREEDOM FORCES 

As repression and racism worsen in the hands of 
King Dick and his corrupt court, attempts at appease- 
ment increase. In their paranoid desire for power, they 
recognize the strength of the forces of revolution. Just 
as they fear toe strength of freedom forces in Vietnam, 
they fear the threat of domestic revolutionaries. 

Their response to our threat is doubly pronged: 
appeasement plus repression. They react out of despera- 
tion and immediacy and have no philosophy except 
profit and power. The freedom forces throughout the 
world do have a philosophy. We act, not react, and rev- 
olutionary action based on philosophy does not need 
protection through appeasement. 

Meskill prolongs bus strife 

Hartford, Conn. — For more than a week and 
a half, the drivers of the Connecticut Company, 
the major bus company in the state, have been 
on strike. The strike had been threatening for two 
months, and came during the busiest shopping 
time of the year. 

The company, which is owned by a single capitalist, 
serves 100,000 people per day. Most of the riders are 
poor working people and the elderly, none of whom 
have any Other means of transportation. Although public 
service groups in the area have offered some help, it 
is very little. Workers have had to walk for up to an 
hour, hitchhike, or take taxis if they cannot arrange 
car pools. 

The issue is wages. The drivers have been threaten- 
ed with a pay cut, since the company is losing money. 
The fare is already 35 cents minimum, and many routes 
have been cut, as well as Sunday and holiday service. 

Governor Meskill refuses to authorize the use of 
public funds to serve the public. Instead, he is using 
the drivers by giving them the alternative of lower pay 
or no jobs at all. Funds appropriated for transporta- 
tion have been used only for building superhighways. 

Hie governor has proved his lack of concern for 
the citizens of the state. Those who most need public 
transportation are without it. If toe strike lasts very 
long, many small businesses will not survive, since they 
will lose holiday sales. This will increase the hold of 
monopoly businesses and chain stores. 

Fortunately, the people affected by the strike have 
given strong support to the drivers. They direct their 
aqger at the Governor, who refuses to spend the pub- 
lic’s money for the public. 
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— LNS photo 

Farm workers tend lettuce with short-handled hoe. 

Lettuce worker's lot: 
back-breaking, low-paid 

(We thought workers in other industries who have 
been supporting the lettuce boycott would like to know 
about the working conditions of lettuce workers — ed.) 

Lettuce work is done in wet fields in a bent-over „ 
position at an inhuman pace. A lettuce worker spends 
six or more months in the fields each year; on that 
schedule, he will last only six to ten years before he is 
“quemado”, burned out, and condemned to low hourly 
work with the short-handled' hoe. 

The workers’ lives are further shortened when com- 
pany foremen induce them to take “pingos”, pills, to 
withstand the pain of the work and to speed up the work 
pace. The companies and labor contractors also supply 
workers with pills and beer to keep them going. 

Steady work in lettuce is a myth as each month is 
filled with half days due to rain, irregular maturation 
of crops and ice in the fields during the winter. In an 
attempt to control production, growers will declare 
“holidays” or as recently done in Salinas, suspend all 
harvesting on Saturdays. 

At current piece rates, each individual lettuce work- 
er is paid one-twentieth of a cent for each head of lettuce. 
The entire cost of farm work comes to 2.4c per head of 
lettuce, yet workers are paid only $1.40 to $1.80 per hour. 
You can help the lettuce workers in their struggle to 
change these conditions by continuing to support the 
lettuce boycott. 

—from LA CAUSA, UFW’s Detroit newsletter 

Letter ham Mass, prisoner 

In the last few years, prisoners have had to 
define themselves in words for some very good 
reasons, the first of which was self-identification. 
We had to discover reasons, apart from the labels 
attached to ps, why we lived in constant conflict 
with the total environment. We couldn’t accept 
the dictate that we are ignorant or subnormal, 
subhuman beings. 

Every one of the men I’ve come to know and respect 
in confinement was there because of his reaction to 
abject inhumanity and his inability to deal with it. 
Until they came into contact with the persecuted of the 
Third World, many looked upon this inability as a weak- 
ness instead of the strength it really is. 

There were others of us who never subscribed to 
the values and mores of this society which tried to 
prescribe the tenets of manhood, womanhood, strength 
and weakness. We knew that what was basic to our ex- 
istence was impossible to achieve under our material- 
istic (capitalistic) way of life. 

We have had to use the psychological language that 
the mass exploiters have devised. That is, example by 
reaction. Therefore, we must keep the world in a con- 
stant state' of emergency in order for it to learn from 
reaction upon reaction, until people reach the point of 
true preventive action as a natural co-commitment of 
living. 

The Marin County massacre was a good lesson in the 
teachings of reaction learning. The conclusion was that 
the detth of young Jackson and the prisoners was more 
valuable than the life of the judge. This man, who by 
his years of service to the perpetuation of the system, 
should have been given every consideration, was found to 
be expendable by the officers who fired the shots and 
caused his death. 

There are, there must be other and better ways 
than violence. However, the problem is to convince a 
violent society that it cannot win with the violence it 
has used to solve its problems in the past. We are 
approaching that point, but many have had to sacrifice 
their inhumanity, their lives, before this point could 
be reached. Perhaps many more will have to come 
to this same end. The difference being that we will 
know what we are sacrificing, and why. 

— Massachusetts prisoner 
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Massive Mexican crowds gather to hear Allende 


Mexico— Allende arrived in Mexico Dec. 1 
and received the biggest welcome any visitor has 
ever received. Throngs of people gathered to 
show their support and to hear him talk. 

The great number and the many hours the gathering 
lasted was quite a change from the usual crowds paid 
by the government to attend political events. In fact, 
quite the contrary to soliciting crowds for this occasion, 
the government has tried to discourage demonstrations 
of support for Allende. 

The 25th of October movement was scheduled for 
a legal demonstration in support of Chilean workers in 
front of the American Embassy in Mexico City. In spite 
of having given permission for the demonstration, the 
government sent several battalions of soldiers in tanks, 
jeeps and bnses, fully armed with machine guns and 
long-distance rifles, to the appointed scene for the dem- 
onstration. 

The next day, the bourgeois press tried to justify 
the military action, saying that it had been necessary 
to intercept three buses of students from the Popular 

Harlem tenants fight NYC 
plan to jack-up rents 

New York, N. Y. — Harlem and East Harlem 
working-class residents have joined together in 
a coalition to fight rent increases, some as high 
as 85 percent, which threaten to drive them from 
their homes. Five “Mitchell-Lama cooperatives” 
containing over 20,000 people, most of them 
Black and Puerto Rican, have pledged to support 
each other in their fights with the City and State 
agencies which control their housing. 

Franklin Plaza, a 1600-unit “co-op” in East Harlem, 
has already been brought into court by the city for 
refusing to implement the 58 percent rent increase or- 
dered there over the next two years. The Board of 
Directors may soon face jail; meanwhile, the residents 
are planning a rent strike to show the city that the entire 
Plaza means business. 

(hie man described the rent increases as an attempt 
to drive the working class and poor out of the city, 
leaving all the decent housing for the rich. The next 
increases planned would raise Franklin Plaza rents 69 
percent, to $65 a room, at which time 80 percent of the 
present residents would have to leave. New housing 
being built a few blocks away is going to cost $450 for 
a two-bedroom apartment. i . 

A woman at the meeting described neighbors who 
often skip a meal in order to pay their rent. They say, 
“I can live without a meal, but what will I do without 
a roof over my head?” 

The so-called cooperatives are all in financial trouble. 
And since the government agencies retain control over 
ail money matters, they simply order rent increases to 
protect the bond-holders. 

The coalition’s position is that the city, state or fed- 
eral government should assume the mortgages for them. 
One speaker at the Franklin Plaza meeting said, “If 
they can spend the money to bomb Vietnam and to send 
men to the moon, they can find a way to let us stay 
in our apartments.” 

— Rent Strike Worker 


Prison union seeks aid 

“I work an eight hour shift, five days a week — 
sometimes more. My wife and kids are on welfare. 
I want to be able to support my family, pay taxes 
and maybe even save a little, but 35 cents a day 
doesn’t stretch much. 

“I’m a convict and I’ll be one for a few years. 
I know it’s not supposed to be fun and I’m not 
asking for charity or pity. Just give me a job to 
do, one that will train me to get and hold employ- 
ment when I’m released, and then pay me a fair 
wage to do it 

“We’ve always thought of ourselves as just 
prisoners, and it’s not a good feeling, not good 
at all. Then I heard about something new called 
the Prison Labor Union and it made me realize that 
although I’m still a prisoner, I’m also a laborer — 
and that’s worth something, inside or out. 

“The Union’s demands are the same ones that 
all unions have already fought for and won: to 
bargain collectively for wages, hours and working 
conditions. Prison Labor Unions have been organized 
in federal and state prisons in over a dozen states. 
We’ve made some progress, but I still earn 35 cents 
a day. We’ve got a long way to go and we need your 
help and support.” 

• 

Those interested in contributing to, or receiving 
more information about the Prison Labor Union 
may contact: 

THE PRISON MEDIA PROJECT 
857 MONTGOMERY 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94133 


Preparatory of Tacuba (an independent school of higher 
education for workers), and implying that the students 
were a threat to public order. 

Otherwise, the biggest signs of unrest currently are 
two events that took place in Yucatan. Farm workers 
who receive a starvation wage demanded an “audience” 
with a local bank manager (the agricultural banks with 
their credit schemes are the real employers or “owners” 
of the small farmers). The high functionaries of the bank 
all locked themselves in an inner office, so the farmers 
climbed on the roof, where they started boring holes. 

The falling plaster and lime dust forced the func- 
tionaries out of the bank. Would you believe the bank 
manager, not a guard, just happened to have a pistol and 
a revolver? From the doorway he shot and fatally injured 
one of the delegation of fanners. As the murderer ran 
away, the crowd stoned him to death. 

Can you guess the bourgeois news reports? “Farm- 
ers from Yucatan Lynch Bank Official.” • 

The second event in Yucatan is more recent. A 
crowd hacked to pieces a statue of President Juarez, 
the hero of the Reform War, and the Civil War hero 
of the 1800’s, which had just been erected and dedicated 
by President Echeverria. The official reports accuse the 
opposition leaders (PAN reactionary party), as instigators. 

Although Juarez failed in most of his attempts at 
reforms for the people, he is genuinely respected. All 
this year the government has carried on a publicity 
campaign, capitalizing on the year 1972 being the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Juarez. The sentiment here 
is that the present government has no right to try to 
claim any of Juarez’s glory, and therefore the anger 
aroused by the dedication of the statue. 

Reactionary legislation used 
to intimidate LA teachers 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Veiled in the cloak of 
“accountability”, a bill directed against the har- 
ried teacher and threatening the very fiber of 
the long-abused public education system in Cali- 
fornia has been passed by the state legislature. 

Written by reactionary politicans, the Stull Act 
nullifies the Teacher Tenure Law, on the books since 
1929, and creates a means by which permanent teach- 
ers can be dismissed without due process by doing 
away with the Superior Court hearing. 

The Act also gives the school administrator the 
right to begin dismissal procedures on mere hearsay, 
as well as makes possible four more methods by which 
a teacher can be dismissed. 

In Los Angeles, the Superintendent of Schools, who 
has eyes on higher political office, has decided to take 
a very strict interpretation of the law and points the 
blaming finger at the teacher in case the educational 
system goes wrong. He is, as the local teachers’ union, 
UTLA, puts it, “confusing job evaluation with program 
evaluation.” 

There is a growing discontent among teachers with 
the way the union handled the situation. The teachers 
protested the Stull Act but this protest lost all its impact 
because of the lack of coordination from union lead- 
ership. 

A fear of intimidation and a growing inward anger 
grips everyone in teaching as a result of the onslaught 
of controls set by non-teachers in high government 
posts hundreds of miles away from the L.A. ghetto. 

In a recently-filmed CBS documentary, a teacher 
in one of the ghetto schools said, “We are dealing wtih 
the developing hitman being and humanistic values can- 
not be measured by statistics.” 

By throwing a cloud of intimidation over the class- 
room teacher, who in the recent past has countless 
times been the scapegoat of our ailing society, being 
called the barrier to quality education, the legislature 
is only creating a lie that is going to have deep reper- 
cussions on the already-limping public education sys- 
tem in California. 

— A Los Angeles teacher 
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By Eugene Walker 


WORLD IN VIEW 


Bhutto orders new anti-labor terror in Pakistan 


The silence of the American press on the labor 
upsurge in Pakistan, s which was climaxed in Octo- 
ber by the workers’ occupation of some factories, 
has ended. This is because it can now gloatingly 
record President Ali Bhutto’s order to the police 
to storm the plant. 

Bhutto had tolerated some wildcat strikes when 
the workers seemed to follow his policy of nation- 
alization and consider that “socialism.” When the 
40 percent rise in wages was quickly eaten up in 
galloping inflation and the conditions of labor at 
nationalized plants were the same as in any run by 
the “22 families” that control the Pakistani econ- 
omy, the workers wildcatted against the govern- 
ment machine tool plant at Latthi. Within hours; 
all industry ground to a halt. The workers, with 
hand-made spears, took over the cotton plant of 
the most notorious plutocrat of all — Ahmad Atwood 
— at the same Karachi suburb. Lanhi. They were 
met by a hail of bullets from the state police that 
killed 12 workers. 

Having bloodily suppressed the occupation of 


Poland 


The two years since the “December events” — 
strikes and demonstrations — have not been very 
smooth. So one can judge from the state of the 
nation address of Communist Party leader Edward 
Gierek to a long-awaited trade union congress in 
Warsaw. Gierek spoke against “demagogues” who 
he said acted “against the national interest” in 
provoking industrial incidents in the past two years. 
In the Gdansk-Gdynia area, where the “December 
events” began, a dispute over loading a shipment of 
potatoes took the intervention of leading state of- 
ficials to end. 

Unjustified absenteeism, poor discipline on the 
job and time-wasting procedures were mentioned by 
Gierek as problems faced. They are no doubt a 
measure of the Polish workers’ resistence. 


the factory, the self-and-China-styled “socialist” 
President then pressured the national telephone 
union to give up its threatened strike. And when 
two of his ministers resigned in protest against his 
counter-revolutionary moves, Bhutto melodramatical- 
ly shouted, “We have literally gone to the edge of 
the precipice to accommodate labor.” 

Yet in 1971 when he first gained power, and 
called the first press conference that , December, 
that same Bhutto, as demagogically, declared an 
end to the rule of the “22 families” whom he 
further designated as “robber barons” who would 
be dislodged by his “nationalization.” He did na- 
tionalize 33 basic industries. Far from dislodging 
the feudalistic landlords or the bloated industrialists, 
however, another group of bureaucratic managers 
were added to those exploiting the masses. Also, the 
military got extra aid from super-revolutionary 
China so as to assure the many divisions in Asia. 
Finally. East Pakistan (now the independent Bang- 
ladesh) was kept out of the UN by China’s veto 
power. 


ers were demanding wage increases to compensate 
for the devaluation. 

The government declared a state of siege, say- 
ing that labor unions had been penetrated by sub- 
versive elements, ordered troops, tanks and police 
to surround the textile factory. They prohibited 
demonstrations and political gatherings in Bolivian 
cities and towns. After workers were arrested, the 
wives threatened a hunger strike as long as the 
men remained under arrest. 


Argentina 


Bolivia 


Striking textile workers won the release of 18 
arrested workers and a promise of wage negotia- 
tions in the capital city of La Pa 2 . The workers had 
barricaded themselves inside factories in La Paz 
as part of a 24-hour walkout. The walkout was 
called to protest recent austerity measures, includ- 
ing a 67 percent devaluation of the peso. The work- 


Relations between former strong-man Peron 
and the present strong-arm military leaders of 
Argentina appear at an impasse. The military is 
unwilling at present to change the residency re- 
quirements which make Perm ineligible to run. 
The fact that Peron has as much support as he 
does indicates the failure of the present regime to 
solve any of the fundamental problems in Argentina. 

But Peron doesn’t, either in his past practice or 
in his present outlook, offer anything different. The 
economic policy under Peron will not move in a 
socialist direction. Under Perm, Die internal secu- 
rity organization that oppresses any opposition 
would remain intact, even if its orientation was 
changed slightly. The faces change but file system 
remains. 


Now, as December 1972 rolls to an end, Bhutto, 
himself a rich Sindhi landowner as well as Mao’s 
collaborator, has struck out against labor and has 
promised to go no further in nationalization “for 
the next 5 years.” No wonder that symbol of all those 
Pakistan reactionaries who had sponsored the geno- 
cidal war against Bangladesh — Ahmad Daywod — 
has recently declared- - “We are very happy with 
the labor situation. Things are not bad at all.” 

Mao’s cynical opportunism, which kept prop- 
ping up the reactionary militaristic Pakistan in its 
genocidal war against the East Pakistani struggle 
for self-determination-, is now busy red-washing 
Bhutto’s anti-labor moves and religious chauvinism. 
The latter is all that is left of Bhutto’s electoral 
slogan, “Socialism is our economy, democracy is 
our policy, Islam is our religion.” Now, just as 
Mao's effusive friendship for the old Pakistan could 
not stop the mass movement for independence that 
became Bangladesh, so his support for the “new” 
Pakistan will not forever keep the native class strug- 
gle from undermining it. 

Death h J ^hb csc mnes 

At the Ishikori mine *s well as many others in 
central Hokkaido, the mine owners are providing 
for the social security of older miners, but at a price 
— their lives. The Ishikori mine has been closed by 
an explosion killing many men, most of them mid- 
dle aged and older. 

Most of Japan’s coal mines are uneconomical 
and cannot compete with imported coal. In order to 
try and compete, the mine owners have pushed 
production and cut corners, including safety. The 
younger miners are getting oat of the mines. Em- 
ployment has dropped in the last II years from 
243,008 to 40,000. The number of mines has de- 
creased from 693 to 87. The total production is down 
from 52 million tons to 31- million tons. 

But those that are left — the older workers (the 
average age has gone from 36 to 41, end was 48 
at the Ishikori mine)— have been facing tremendous 
productivity pushes and decreased safety. In 10 
years the Japanese miners’ productivity has risen 
from 18 tons per man month to 61 tons per man 
month. But the accident rate has climbed from 676 
per million man days to 817 per million man days. 

The Ishikori mine which was closed by a meth- 
ane explosion killing many men, had had ten ac- 
cidents killing 2 men in the year prior to the latest 
massive explosion. Whose social security is being 
provided for? The companies’ or the men’s? 
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Peter Brennan: Nixon s hatchet-man to discipline labor 


by Felix Martin 

Nixon has just paid blue-collar workers what 
he felt he owed us, in the form of Peter J. Bren- 
nan as Secretary of Labor. How do we take this? 
Will he be for labor or try to rule us with hard 
hat and fists? 

Of all the enemies the laboring people have, war is 
supposed to be the worst and here we are “given" as 
our representative a man who supports war, Nixon and 
big business. How can he also represent the working 
people? 

If we have a two-party system, this man is in the 
wrong party if he is supposed to represent labor. This 
man supported Nixon when all labor supported Hum- 
phrey. When he is asked to go against organized labor, 
what do you think Peter Brennan will do? Say “go to 
hell” or go along with Nixon selling labor down the 
river, like always? 

Meany thinks Brennan’s appointment was great. 
Now he can carry out the plans that they have wanted 
to do themselves, and become their goat if things go 
wrong. Remember what Meany and Woodcock said 
against the Nixon Administration when they walked off 
the pay board? Yet Meany by sitting on his hands, and 
Woodcock by not exposing the racism in the ranks of 
the UAW, both helped Nixon’s reelection. 

Is Brennan’s appointment political or is it to further 
split the already divided labor movement? I believe it’s 
a combination of both. Nixon is out to destroy organized 
labor. We must stick together and not let this happen. 
Only by splitting labor and pitting factions against each 
other can we be dominated. 

Now it seems that the leadership of organized labor 
is made up of its conservative wing. We call them oppor- 
tunists. They either sell themselves to the corporation 
for a few extra pieces of silver or make their way into 
the leadership of the international union. Either way 
they go, they are the real enemies of labor. Today they 
are joining with the government against us. 

We are at present making trade deals with Russia. 
Will we find ourselves in direct competition with Russian 


workers? Will our political and labor leaders try and 
impose control over our labor unions so that we can 
"compete”? What will happen to the right to strike 
and to organize? 

I see this appointment to the Secretary of Labor 
by Mr. Nixon as a further move to control us. Mr. Nixon 
buflt his political career all the way to President of 
the United States by being against what labor stands 
for and calling any who opposed him “Communists.” 


The only people m the ranks of labor .that Mr. Nixon 
likes are the sellouts of labor. 

Perhaps most important is that Brennan has fought 
against minorities entering into the construction industry 
in large numbers. He will perpetuate the racism that 
is dividing the labor movement. White workers like 
myself have to realize that an attack on Black workers 
is an attack on ourselves. Brennan does not represent 
any of us. 
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production line is dominating the living human being, 
the auto worker. All of those UAW officials, from Wood- 
cock on doWn, say that working conditions are the 
worst at GM of all the auto plants. 

I have seen three articles in the Wall Street Journal 
entitled “The Blue Collar Blues”. The articles are about 
production workers, mainly in auto plants, and the 
grievances they have. It seems that these writers have 
just become concerned about conditions in the plants 
since the Lordstown GM shutdown. 

But this inhuman slavery to toe automation machines 
was introduced some 15 years ago, with the blessing of 
our labor leaders, who said that it meant “progress.” 
Workers began yelling about automation then, but it is 
only now that the writers have heard. In the past year 
workers have generated so much pressure on the com- 
panies and on the UAW by walking off the job that they 
have gotten national attention. Even so, nothing is be- 
ing solved, because any solution must start with pro- 
duction relations. 

The basic cause of the rat-race in production is file 
agreement through the contract that our UAW leaders 
have made with management. Gerstenberg is yelling 
about the wages of production workers and the fringe 
benefits they get. This is just like when labor leaders 
would yell, “look what you are getting out of the con- 
tract, high wages and fringe benefits.” But they never 


would tell workers that they had also agreed that toe 
machijnes and the lines would be speeded up to cover 
toe pay raises, and then speeded up some more for more 
profits. What other way could those auto barons boast 
about their profits being hundreds of millions of dollars 
higher every year? 

Gerstenberg also made a lot of noise about retire- 
ment at $500 per month after 30 years. This was also a 
deal between the union and management. There are not 
many young workers today who will live 30 years in 
those auto plants at the rate of speed the lines are 
traveling. N 

This is why the company and toe union began to 
agree to early retirement when automation was intro- 
duced. They knew those older workers would not be 
able to keep up the pace. And for many, the bait seemed 
too good to refuse; and many older workers left the 
plant. 

These are the conditions ail workers in the auto 
shops face. This is why I was so interested in what the 
workers at Local 216 were doing with their leaflets, 
wbieb aroused the anger of their committeeman. 

The workers at that GM plant in California are 
fighting for every auto worker in America. They are 
raising the same questions that workers are rasing in 
GM plants in Michigan or New York: control of our own 
lives in the plant. The malicious attacks by toe union 
leaders of Local 216 will not stop these workers until 
something positive is done at the point of production. 
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Grass roots 
sold out 
in Alabama 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

The Black people in Lowndes County, Alabama, have 
made tremendous gains since the Civil Rights acts were 
passed in 1965. Blacks who lived there before then 
will say it was one of the most oppressed rural areas 
in the country, totally dominated by the white minority. 

Until the famous march from Selma to Montgomery 
that passed through the county, not one Black person 
had registered to vote, although they were 75 or 80 per 
cent of the population of the county. They organized a 
movement at that time and began registering Blacks. 
These were mainly what they called grass roots people, 
because Black teachers and professionals were afraid 
to be a part of that action. 

VOTERS EVICTED 

Some were afraid because of their jobs, others be- 
cause they witnessed what was happening to many of 
the grass roots people. The white landowners were forc- 
ing these people off their land. Some were forced out 
of the county, and others used a two-acre plot of Black- 
owned land to put up a tent city on Highway 80 along 
the route of the Selma march. This 'brought out TV 
reporters, and sympathy and support came in from 
aU over the country. 

The Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee 
moved part of its staff there to support the movement, 
although before the end it appeared that its objective 
was to take control. After getting over half Hie Blacks 
registered, SNCC organized its own Independent polit- 
ical party, the Black Panther Party. They chose candi- 
dates for the next election, but the Black candidates 
lost. Shortly afterwards all SNCC people left the county. 

The movement continued to work and struggle for 
freedom. The following election, it allied with the Na- 
tional Democratic Party of Alabama, which had chal- 
lenged the regular Wallace Democratic Party at The 
Convention in 1968. They ran four Blacks, and three won. 
The big accomplishment was election of a Black sheriff, 
John Hulett .He was the first organizer of the Lowndes 
County Movement, and also had the full support of the 
grass roots Blacks In the county. 

Teachers and professionals came rushing into the 
movement then. They said they had the brains and 
know-how to lead the Black masses to a complete vic- 
tory. They took over most aU leading positions on the 
NDPA, and set up a screening committee to screen 
those candidates who wanted to run fo.r office. 

During the primaries, they met with white leaders 
of the Democratic Party (the rooster party), and agreed 
that they would leave some Black candidates off their 
slate if the whites would do the same. They agreed to 
support each others’ candidates. When this became 
known, it started a great outcry from the grass roots 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Nixon's power grab designed to 
crush growing forces of revolt 


by Andy Phillips 


The bitter wind in Washington, D. C. on Jan. 
20 matched the bitter outline of the future for 
America set forth in President Nixon’s inaugural 
address. From the opening sentence, started pre- 
cisely on time to match the military precision 



— News & Letters photo 

Massive anti-war crowd in Washington on Jan. 29 


it Blacks protest police reign of terror 


Detroit, Mich. — Since the evening of Dec. 4, 
1972, Black citizens of Detroit have been living 
— and dying — under a reign of terror by the De- 
troit Police Dept. For nearly two months, night 
after night, police have broken into homes with- 
out warrants, smashed furniture, and held cit- 
izens at gunpoint. They have beaten and foully 
abused men, women and children, and held Blacks 
in jail for days without charges. 

The police say that aU this is “justified” and “nec- 
essary” in order to find three young men— John Boyd, 
Mark Bethune and Hayward Brown — who are charged 
with the murders of police on Dec. 4 and Dec. 27. Police 
repeatedly told the press that the three are “drug ad- 
dicts and pushers,” but many Blacks say that they are 
really students trying to run dope out of the community. 
They have not succeeded in finding two of the three 
men, but they have aroused a Black citizenry that is 
determined to defend itself, to end the police terror, 
and above all to abolish STRESS, the special plainclothes 
police unit known in the Black community as “the mur- 
der squad.” 

It is the STRESS unit, working disguised as hippies 
and bums, and showing no identification, which has mur- 
dered at least 18 Detroiters in a little over one year, 
17 of them Black and most under 20 years old. Directed 
by Mayor Gribbs and Police Commissioner Nichols, the 
STRESS unit is said to do no wrong, to root out crime. 
Their every action is “understandable.” Here are some 
of these “understandable” actions of the last two months: 

• Plainclothes police break into the house of a 62- 


year-old Black man, refuse to identify themselves and 
kill him when he tries to stop them; 

• Police arrest a young Black man during the 
search, “lose” his records, file no charges and hold him 
for three days incommunicado. 

• In all they break into at least 200 homes; search, 
threaten, detain, and in many cases, assault, hundreds of 
citizens, and threaten to murder the fugitives on sight. 

After one month of the terror. Commissioner Nichols 
went on TV and declared that the Black community was 
guilty of harboring fugitives and demanded that “these 
mad dog killers” be turned over to police. That did it. 
Demands exploded for public hearings and one was 
finally called by Common Council on January 11. 

But no one could have predicted the turnout. The 
hearing was set for a room that held 300, but when hun- 
dreds more demanded entrance, the site had to be 
moved to Ford Auditorium. By the time the hearing 
began, 2,000 angry citizens were waiting. It was not 
a hearing. It was a mass demonstration of rage. Speaker 
after speaker told eyewitness accounts of police terror, 
and the crowd asked: “Who are the real mad dog killers?’’ 
Commissioner Nichols again tried’ to justify police con- 
duct; he was booed off the stage. (For eye-witness ac- 
counts from the hearing, see page 2.) 

It has been three months since Nixon’s re-election 
and as one Black woman said at the hearing: “We used 
to be murdered by white men in sheets, now we are 
murdered by white police.” 

ABOLISH STRESS ! 

STOP POLICE TERROR AGAINST BLACK AMERICA! 


which marked the entire inaugural proceedings, 
Nixon’s message rang loud and clear: all impor- 
tant national and international decisions will be 
made by one person, and only one — Richard Mil- 
hous Nixon. 

No one could believe Nixon’s statements that the role 
of Washington, in relation to the world and to the people 
in the H.S., will be decreased. The truth is the exact 
opposite; Washington, that is, Nixon, will dictate more 
at home and abroad than ever before. 

ATTACKS BLACKS 

Rejecting social welfare programs, Nixon declared 
that the government had been asked to do “more than 
it can deliver.” Federal welfare programs will be 
scrapped. Nixon pontificated that America was built “not 
by welfare, but by work — not by shirking responsibility, 
but by seeking responsibility.” 

Every Black person in the U.S., and every white 
racist, immediately recognized this as an administration 
promise that there will be no let up on efforts to wipe 
ont every gain won by the Black revolts of the ’60s. 

White racism had begun to crumble under the de- 
termined struggles of both Black and white Americans 
for freedom and equality, but gained new strength and 
respectability under Nixon’s administration. And noth- 
ing aided the cause of white racism more than Nixon’s 
appointments and policies designed to crush this Black 
drive for equality. Blacks, however, are not accepting the 
chains Nixon is trying to shackle them with. (See articles, 
pp. 2 and 7). 

A nightmarish quality surrounded his call for “a 
new level of respect for the feelings and rights of one 
another” and assurances for the “right of every American 
to full and eqnal opportunity.” 

Even more monstrous was Nixon’s reference to the 
Vietnam war. After unleashing the most hideously bar- 
baric bombing of North Vietnam during the Christmas 
season, (see editorial, page 4), this criminal against 
humanity dared to say, “let us again learn to debate 
our differences with civility and decency.” 

FREEZE WAGES, FREE PROFITS 

Actions do, indeed, speak louder than words, and 
Nixon’s polities-of-surprise announcement on Jan. 11, 
lifting economic Phase 2 wage-price controls, reveals 
much. The move continues what he began with the wage- 
price freeze — wages were frozen for the worker, but 
prices and profits skyrocketed. With the new Phase 3, 
wages will still remain frozen, but prices and profits will 
go into orbit. 

Even tke weak pretext of regulation and enforcement 
of price and profit guidelines is discarded in Phase 3. 
Both the Pay Board and Price Commission were abol- 
ished, and replaced with a Cost of Living Council. This 
Council will be composed of Cabinet-level officers, labor 
and industry representatives, and chaired by “Super- 
secretary” of the Treasury George P. Schultz. 

Harvard’s John Dunlop, hard-nosed construction in- 
dustry mediator who cut construction workers’ wage in- 
creases from 15 percent to 5 percent in the past three 
years, was appointed by Nixon to be the executive direc- 
tor of the Council. His appointment clearly shows that 
Nixon aims to place the burden of the economy on the 
backs of the workers. 

LABOR LEADERS NEVER LEARN 

Another farce is in the making with the agreement 
of the five labor leaders appointed by Nixon to serve on 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Detroit Black citizens testify: first-hand accounts of police terror 



— Detroit News photo 

Angry crowd jams hearing room to protest police 
harassment of Black community. 

The following are excerpts from the statements of 
Black victims of police terror, some of whom testified 
at the three-hour Common Council hearing. No other 
newspaper has seen fit to print them. 

> * * * 

MRS. DOROTHY CLORE 

“I am the mother of John Boyd and aunt of Hay- 
ward Brown. On the evening of Dec. 4, I heard a loud 
noise and the front door burst open. A uniformed 
policeman stepped in with a rifle and hollered ‘Freeze’ 
. . . When I went into the hall I saw my son John Clore 
stretched out face down on the floor with handcuffs on. 

“My daughter came downstairs with my baby son. 
There were about 15 police in the house at this time, 
and one was standing a few feet away pointing his rifle 
directly at me. They refused to say who was in charge. 
TJiey searched the whole house, ripped apart the 
dressers and beds, and destroyed our furniture. 

“I think some of this was done not because of a 
shooting incident, but because I am Black. I do.n’t 
think that if Commissioner Nichols’ son was a suspect 
in this case, the police would have broken the door 
down to his house. My rights have been violated, my 
home has been invaded . . . 

“After all this, if my son wanted to give himself up, 
who in the world could I trust for him to turn himself 
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No justice for Black people 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The crisis in this society is so deep that it is causing 
some people to go insane. Today society wants us to say 
that many things we were taught were wrong are right. 
When, you read the papers or watch TV you can see and 
feel the deep-seated hate and racism in everything they 
say related to justice and rights for Black people. 

I was listening to a talk show between Councilwoman 
Erma Henderson and Wayne State University Criminal 
Law. professor Kevin Tierney discussing the mass turn- 
out of people in protest of Detroit police actions against 
Black citizens, in breaking down doors and wrecking 
houses in search of three young Blacks accused of shoot- 
ing STRESS policemen. 

It shocked me when this white lawyer said the coun- 
cil was wrong to listen to those complaints and that it 
should have been left to the police commissioner. He said 
the' Council could have sent one member to sit in and 
represent the citizens. If he had listened, some of those 
complaints against the police were the same as against 
what Hitler’s gestano did to the Jews before and during 
World War II. 

The Michigan Chronicle says the objective of the 
police force is to disarm the Black community and that 
over 1,000 firearms were confiscated from Black homes. 
No one will ever make me believe that such a reign of 
terror would have been carried out in an all white suburb. 

Councilwoman Henderson said that STRESS tactics 
are wrong— going around dressing like bums and hippies. 
The white lawyer said there is no law about how a* po- 
liceman should dress. Councilwoman Henderson asked 
how a citizen can distinguish between a policeman 
dressed like that and a criminal. 

There are citizens who are being robbed and mur- 
dered by criminals who pose as STRESS officers with 
fake police badges to gain entry into people’s homes. 
To this lawyer, that seemed OK because these are Black 
homes that are being terrorized. 

There is no such thing in this society today as love 
for your fellow man and respect for others. The only 
love is for money, and the Nixon administration has put 
added emphasis on it. Everything is OK that favors 
Che rich and nothing is right for the poor. Some are 
saying that unless there are drastic changes made to 
regards to every individual, society Is going to Mew 
up to wtay on e 's face. 


in to? What faith could he have to even get a trial? ... 
As a mother, a citizen, a woman — and a Black woman 
at that — something had better be done . . .” 

REV. LEROY CANNON 

“It was Dec. 4, I got up to open the door. I 
thought it was my 17-year-old son. Then the door broke 
open and a bunch of police came running in. They put 
a gun to my daughter’s head and said they would blow 
her head off if she didn’t stop screaming . . . They 
went and woke up my 14-year-old son and stood him 
up with a gun . . . 

“I had a guest in my house and they knocked him 
to the floor and handcuffed him. At that time I still 
didn’t know anything about why they were there. 

“They broke my doors, smashed up my house and 
terrorized my family. And after they found out it was 
the wrong address, they said ‘We don’t want to cause 
you any trouble, and you better not cause us any 
trouble’.” 

SIMON BRANTLEY 

"On New Year’s Eve, I looked out my window 
and saw police. I opened my door and saw at least 
25 police out there, surrounding the house and all up 
and down the street. They had gone to the neighbors, 
who are white, and told them to get in their basements 
because there might be some shooting. 

“When I opened the door they said ‘Put your hands 
up and come on out.’ They stuck rifles and shotguns in 
my face. They dragged my wife and my two children 
out in the street in their pajamas in the cold. I didn’t 
have on any socks or shoes or a shirt. They put me 
up against the car and one policeman had a shotgun 
right up against the back of my head. They said ‘Tell 
us who’s in there. If you don’t tell us, the man behind 
you is gonna blow your brains out’ . . . 

“I say this to the police: As long as you call people 
‘mad dogs’ and terrorize our people, you will never 
find the men you are looking for.” 

Farmworkers, Longshoremen 
oppose Teamster take-over 

By Felix Martin 

The Teamsters Union is presently involved 
in trying to gobble up two of the more democra- 
tic unions in this country — the Farmworkers and 
the Longshoremen. 

The California Supreme Court recently ruled that 
the Teamsters Union worked in collusion with a group 
of growers to block Caesar Chavez’s Farmworkers 
Union. This decision supported charges brought against 
the growers by the Farmworkers. 

When the corporation’s court is forced to decide in 
favor of working people, it only points out how rotten 
and corrupt this collusion of the Teamsters' president, 
Frank “company fink” Fitzsimmons, and the corporate 
farmers has become against the farm workers of the 
State of California. They produce the food for us all and 
yet are one of the lowest paid group of workers to 
the state. 

The idea that the ILWU would want to merge with 
the Teamsters Union is like thinking that a man has 
gotten tired of being free and would give up his free- 
dom to be ruled by someone else. Fortunately the dock- 
ers have spoken out loudly and clearly against such 
a merger, and it appears their President Barry Bridges 
will not be able to force this unholy alliance on them. 

The union movement was founded so that the work- 
ers would not be slaves. But if Fitzsimmons can take 
over these two smaller unions, then be will have suc- 
ceeded in stamping ont the very democracy that the 
labor movement was founded on. Already there is too 
little of this democracy left. 

All value is created by the worker at the point of 
production. The worker has created all the wealth, but 
is having very little say over what happens to it. The 
unions were to be a tool for the workers to have some 
say so. Today the workers have to get control of their 
organizations and get rid of the bureaucrats. 
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PATRICIA RAGLIN 

“On Dec. 7, I was sitting in my house and police 
kicked in the front door. Eight hippie-types ran in 
with their guns drawn. They told me to freeze. They 
didn’t say what they were doing or anything. They 
shoved me into the bathroom and made me take off 
my clothes with guns at my head. Then they tore up 
my house and threw things around. I live in an apart- 
ment complex and the apartments in each wing have 
the same numbers. I found out that the cops did the 
same thing in three other apartments that had the 
same number as mine.” 

X, FORD ROUGE WORKER 

“I live on the northwest side of Detroit and I work 
at Ford Rouge. I left my house at about 10 minutes to 
five in the morning. I drove down Wyoming and I saw 
police behind me. They cut me off and jumped out with 
their guns drawn. They said if I moved I would be 
dead. I asked what was wrong. They said ‘Shut up 

n r, you’re going downtown with us.’ I asked again 

‘why?’ and one of them hit me in the head twice with 
that heavy flashlight they have and I was bleeding. 

“They took me downtown and held me in a room. 
Nobody else was there. I waited for about three hours 
and they would not let me go to the hospital. Finally a 
sergeant came to and asked me if 1 knew John Boyd. 
I said no. He said I looked like Boyd, but I don’t look 
like him except we are both young. Black and male. 

“I believe that there is a war on in America. Nixon 
and the white police are trying to shoot half the Black 
people and scare the other half to death. It seems like 
we are going backwards to the days of the KKK.” 
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people. Some said, why make such a deal, when we 
are 80 per cent of the voting population. 

Students at tile high school had been raising funds 
for some athletic program, and a Black teacher was 
to charge of finances. Just prior to the election, there 
were some rumors that he had given the money to sup- 
port white candidates. 

Black students demanded that the money be turned 
over to them that very day, and they began rioting 
after the teacher bolted himself to his office. But the 
teacher had to write a check for every dime the student 
secretary had on his books. 

WHITE COMEBACK 

Out of eight Blacks running, only one got elected. 
The Superintendent of Education was the one position 
the Blacks wanted most and they lost that. There were 
three spots on the NDPA slate, but none on the white 
Democratic slate. The one Black that did win credited 
it to a white Democrat and a white Republican running 
for the same position. 

I was there for the Christmas holidays, and many 
Blacks are still upset. Hie basic reasons for losing, I 
was told, were these two: turning from the grass roots 
people to professionals; and not continuing to recognize 
the all-importance of the freedom of every individuaL 

None of the Black candidates lost by more than 
300 votes. There were 1,000 Black youth between 18 
and 21 registered who were so fed up with the mess, 
that they did not vote. Many of the grass roots people 
stayed home in disgust, and some of those professionals 
on the screening committee voted for white candidates. 

Another Black man said, “We had the ball and we 
sure were marching downfield, deep into their territory, 
but we fumbled it away and they (meaning the whites) 
have recovered it. The only thing left to us is to go back 
and try to organize all over again. We have to bury 
ourselves into those grass roots people, and let them 
and the youth tajke the lead, because 1 do not think 
they will trust us again. 

“If these whites ever get us where we were before 
1963, there will he nothing but suffering, suffering such 
as we never before have witaessed. But I have for- 
gotten the Black youth of today will never take from 
Whitey what we took.” 
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False history of '34 strike hurts dockers today 


HARRY BRIDGES, The Rise and Fail of Radical Labor 
in the United States, by Charles P. Larrowe, Lawrence 
Hill and Co., 1972. Paper $3.95. 

“I always thought the seamen and longshore- 
men won the 1934 strike; now Bridges tells us 
he did it.” This ironic and sarcastic remark was 
made by a young longshoreman after a union 
meeting during our long and lost strike last year 
— it was his response to a story about ’34 that 
Bridges had just told us in order to have a posi- 
tion he had taken appear acceptable in terms of 
tradition. 

Inventing false versions of the past as a support for 
current proposals or practices is so standard here that 
a book which gave a contrasting clear and true picture of 
what actually happened would be of great value to us. 
Unfortunately, although Bridges has criticized (vaguely) 
Larrowe’s book, the work falls far short of being of value 
in this sense. For example, pages 382 to 388 which deal 
with our 1971-1972 strike may demonstrate where he’s at: 
the contract “was essentially the same contract the 
union had turned down in October, 1971, and again in 
December as the employers’ last offer, but it was a good 
contract nonetheless . . (p. 386, my emphasis). 

IGNORES CONTRACT OPPOSITION 

This ignoring of the significance of the working long- 
shoremen opposing .the contract, “a good contract none- 
theless,” is not accidental in Larrowe. Larrowe’s ap- 
proach for determining that the contract is “good” is 
very shallow and includes this gem, “And with the new 
wage rate, if he worked fairly regularly, he would be 
making almost $12,000 a year. That’s not bad, considering 
he bad qualified for the job without even a high school 
diploma.” 

And what of the conditions for the longshore wage 
slave who would make $12,000 a year “if” he worked 
fairly regularly? Larrowe avoids mention of our thinking 
that the mechanization and containerization, of this indus- 
try has fragmented us at work, speeded us up, while at 
the same time severely cutting down on the available 
jobs. 

This flaw in the method of the scholarly Mr. Larrowe 
has placed him, along with all too many other intellec- 
tuals, in the same camp of “thinkers” as the union pie- 
cards and employers. Their line to workers can be 
summed up as: Here’s some money, now just work as 
directed. 

Larrowe failed to say anything about the working 
longshoremen’s opposition to 9.43, the “steady-man” 
clause in the contract that allows the companies to by- 
pass the hiring hall for some dock jobs and impels those 
who play this employer game to speed themselves up 


so they may please the boss in order to work “fairly 
regularly.” 

ROOSEVELT’S “FINK BOOK” 

Larrowe is equally silent about the Roosevelt gov- 
ernment’s “Fink Book” for seamen a few years after 
the 1934 strike. The equivocation and timidity of the 
Bridges forces on the “Fink Book” definitely cost them 
the support of the Pacific Coast sailors for all time and 
thereby, in the immediate sense, more firmly propped 
up a militant figure in the Sailor’s Union, the late Harry 
Lundeberg, who was to quickly evolve into a reactionary 
opponent. 

The “how he’s changed” pitch about Bridges in Lar- 
rowe’s book is wrong. His present alliance with the em- 
ployers is consistent with his past. Some of his present- 
day opponents would like to conceal this fact because 
they were involved in the Bridges’ positions of the past 
that are consistent with the present. 

— San Francisco Dock Worker 


Holiday speed-up in P.0. 

New York, N.Y.— And so the P.O. holiday is over. 
Most people have read what a wonderful job was done. 
What they don’t tell is that the manpower was shorter 
■than ever — by attrition, people quitting because they 
can’t take .the beating, also a quick-tricky retirement 
program. They hired no holiday help. But they do have 
those machines they advertise on TV. They now say 
each does the work of forty men. 

Who handles this extra load? The same single man 
at the bottom, who is supposed to keep up with banks 
of these machines. We are supposed to bear it, but 
become so mentally and physically tired, that errors 
and eventually slow downs odcur. 

They say there were eight million more pieces of 
mail .this year. Anyone who received mail knows that 
it was a week to ten days late. This goes for workers’ 
paychecks. Parcel Post at the PP center in New Jersey 
was found to be a month old. These packages were sup- 
posedly misaddressed, had to be rewrapped, etc. I know 
many people who complained of all this lateness, but 
the USPS claims only rare instances. 

The holiday season was a fiasco, as your own post- 
man can tell you. There should be a revision of the P.O. 
but making men the slop chutes of machines is not the 
way. The morale of the postal worker is that of someone 
who can barely get home with a decent paycheck and 
must work under the most depressing conditions. A 
person should have some pride in himself and in work. 
They let you have none. 

—NYC Letter Carrier 
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UAW: you ask 
for one thing, 
get another 


By John Allison 


The word from Solidarity House is — negoti- 
ate! The class struggle is clearly seen in tihe 
method the leadership of the UAW uses to get 
information from the rank-and-file membership. 

The Engineers had a conference in Montreal. The 
Skilled Division had a conference in New Orleans, La. 
Now, the Engineers and Skilled Division will meet in 
Cobo Hall in Detroit in March with the Production 
representatives. 

The leadership will tell the entire convention what 
the Engineers and Skilled workers already know. They 
will also make known at that meeting who the target 
company is. 


Local union members are now receiving a ques- 
tionnaire in the mails. It asks UAW workers to rank 
the following four areas in order of importance: 1. Pay 
increases, 2. Fringe benefits, 3. Early retirement, 4. 
Other. 


This is not the first time the membership has been 
asked to fill out a questionnaire. It has always been the 
same story. The rank-and-file asks lor one thing, - and 
in the end get something else. 

Back in- the ’50s, the rank-and-file was asking for 
the six-hour day. That was the first time the question- 
naire was used. The local union was the first to give 
birth to that idea. Anyway, we asked for the six-hour 
day, and got instead the GAW (guaranteed annual 
wage). 


Now we are working in the ’70s — 10 hours a day, 
six and seven days a week. Never before in the history 
of auto has there been as much overtime in the month 
of January. 

There Is no labor shortage in Detroit. In fact, there 
are over 100,000 who are unemployed in this area. We 
need jobs for young workers. 

So bring in the six-hour day with early retire- 
ment. You will get no support from the UAW for the 
above mentioned programs. But you will get plenty of 
support from the rank-and-file. 


Meany: the Wallace 
in the house of labor 


Chrysler Made 

Detroit, Mich. — The chairman of the Retirees 
chapter of UAW Local 212 some years ago con- 
stantly repeated that there would be no union 
politics played among retired members. This was 
because he recognized that many retirees were 
opposed to the old Reuther Green Slate caucus in 
the shops. 

Now the younger workers are rejecting the old Green 
Slate. I have heard that if it was not for the retirees 
voting for them, they would be swept out of office, be- 
cause they do nothing for workers in the shop. The op- 
position is hoping to change the by-laws so the retirees 
cannot vote on issues of shop representation. It is im- 
possible for retirees to know what is happening with 
workers at the point of production. 

At our monthly retirees’ meeting, for the first time 
the meeting turned into a plea to come out and vote 
for the Green Slate. They said the opposition slate in 
the shop is determined to take the local over, young 
workers who do not know one thing about the struggle 
we older workers went through to build this union. So 
if you want to keep your voting rights, you must come 
out and vote for our slate. 
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Le Comite Humaniste-Mandste 
de Montreal, PO Box 134, Mon- 
treal 600, Quebec 


One retiree said they are running scared. They know 
there are 300 to 500 of us here every meeting, and those 
bureaucrats cannot get that many workers to a union 
meeting to save their lives. 

If this retirees’ chapter is transformed into a Green 
Slate caucus I am not attending anymore. We do not 
know what it is like in the shops today. 1 hope the 
opposition wins. 

— Mack Retiree 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Everyone is talking about 
how general foreman Hatfield was riding one 
Black worker on the day shift so hard that the 
man finally jumped him. They fired this worker 
and put Hatfield on nights for a few weeks. 

We all know that Hatfield is the one who should be 
out on the street and not this worker or the many other 
workers he has hounded out of the plant or into the 
hospital for no reason but that they are Black or that 
he has some personal grudge against them. 

We all know that the foreman is there to get more 
production. But Hatfield is something else. He is trying 
to speed up jobs that have already been settled in the 
company’s favor. He won’t let men sit on the stock racks 
during break time. He doesn’t want you lining up at the 
time clock when you have finished your work. These 
things have nothing to do with production at all. Hat- 
field doesn’t want us to forget that he has the authority 
at Fleetwood, that as far as he is concerned we have 
no human dignity. 

You would think he would have changed his ways 
after those foremen were killed at Eldon Axle and at 
Chrysler Jefferson a while back. You would think Hat- 
field would get the point when this worker on the day 
shift took after him. But these few weeks he has been 
on nights he has been pushing as hard as ever. 

There will be no peace for anyone here at Fleet- 
wood as long as Hatfield is in the plant. 

— Fleetwood Worker 


San Francisco, Calif. — George Meany, who 
stands on the right side of Nixon, has attempted 
to apologize and cover up for the dehumanizing 
system of U. S. imperialism and racism. 

In his Hearst press article, “A Matter of Principle,” 
the Great White Father instructs the Chinese, “Black” 
Africans and Latin Americans to follow the “liberated” 
state of Israel as an example for a democratic way of 
life, completely ignoring the color problems that exist 
there and what it means to the peoples in the colonial 
and semi-colonial world. 

Meany then attempts to use the role the trade unions 
played in the Civil Rights struggles of the 1960’s as proof 
that U. S. capitalism is progressive. He writes: “In the 
last decade, we saw a civil rights revolution. Dozens of 
Americans, young, old, black and white, literally gave 
their lives for the right to vote, to participate in gov- 
erning the nation. The labor movement was in the fore- 
front of that struggle. As a result, millions of black 
Americans who were disfranchised can now vote, run 
for office, and increasingly win -elections.” 

It was Black people, from all walks of life, united 
in this struggle, who led the movement for freedom. 

Yes, white people shared in this profound experience 
—but, where were the Meanys of labor? They were safely 
sitting or their fat backsides. 

Yes, labor participated — in those unions which had 
large Black membership. And great contributions were 
made by white students. And the experience of the lib- 
erals and radicals gave welcome support. But the trade 
unions only supported those laws which would not offend 
big business or the racist “friends of labor” in Congress. 

Labor bosses, like Meany and those who agree with 
him. are not friends of Black people, or any others who 
are fighting against their daily oppression. 

Meany and his cohorts support the annihilation of 
the Indo-Chinese to guarantee profits for U.S. big busi- 
ness. He is the Wallace in the house of Labor and the 
sooner organized labor does something, “as a matter of 
principle” and gets rid of him, the better off it will be 
for the entire working class. 

— Black Worker 
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Vietnam and the wars after the war 


The tragic belatedness and carefully planned in- 
conclusiveness of the Vietnam cease-fire, accompanied 
as it was by the stock market’s immediate downturn, 
has turned all eyes toward the totality of the crisis at 
home. That is where the significant action always is — 
and that is certainly where it was on Jan. 21 when 
demonstrators poured into Washington, D.C. to protest 
the war and Nixon’s self-coronation. 

Besides the over-100 thousand that marched from 
the Lincoln Memorial to the Washington Monument, 
hundreds of Vietnam veterans marched symbolically 
from Arlington Cemetery; and throughout the country, 
in cities large and small, vigils and rallies drew young 
and old alike. Thousands more protested throughout the 
world: traffic was brought to a stop in Paris; 10,000 
marched in West Germany, 10,000 more in Finland, 
otters in Stockholm, Tokyo, New Delhi, Amsterdam; 
and more than 12,000 marched to the U.S. Embassy 
in London. It was an event unprecedented in America’s 
almost 200 year old history of inaugurations. 
STATE-CAPITALIST BARBARISM 

Never before has an American president been so 
openly denounced throughout the world for his total- 
itarian ambitions. Nixon’s barbaric U.S. Christmas ter- 
ror-bombing of North Vietnam was a blitz unparalleled 
in modern history; and Sweden’s Premier, Olof Palme, 
rightfully likened it to Nazi atrocities. 

This seemingly maniacal bombing was not the act 
of a “madman,” however. It was the act of a barbarian 
who represents the depravity of our state-capitalist 
age. Only one week before the inauguration, William 
P. Clements, Nixon’s handpicked nominee for deputy 
Secretary of Defense, dared say he would not rule out 
the use of nuclear weapons in Vietnam. The haste with 
which the Administration moved to deny the statement 
did not calm the fears of the world that it was not so 
much North Vietnam, but American civilization that was 
being bombed back to the Stone Age. 

Like the skilled totalitarian he is, Nixon made sure 


not to have it appear that he would succumb to the 
pressure of the masses and sign an agreement before 
his coronation. Indeed, he has made it clear that he 
will not succumb even to the pressure of his own 
Republican Party. Only when the world was made to 
understand that it is he alone who is The Helmsman 
were the so-called “peace-negotiations” allowed to 
continue. 

NO ILLUSIONS OF “PEACE” 

If anyone doubted that the “peace-agreement” is 
only a pause while the global powers set about to pre- 
pare the battle-lines for the next war, all they need do 
is look at the facts. Nixon has no intention of getting 
out of Indochina. The airforce remains in Thailand in 
the thousands. And the insistence of Dr. Strangelove 
Kissinger that the genocidal Christmas bombing of Hanoi 
was what brought about the agreement makes it clear 
to the world that for Nixon, bombing will remain his 
“way to peace.” 

Both Russia and China are perfectly willing for 
the cease-fire to remain inconclusive. They have bigger 
deals in store to work out. Indeed, it is the state -capital- 
ist power-politics of Russia and China which have left 
the Vietnamese people to continue their 25 year long 
war for self-determination alone — and have proved the 
necessity for revolutionaries to divorce themselves once 
and for all from all global state powers, if we are ever 
to end this capitalist nightmare. 

Ending the bombing was, of course, paramount. In 
seven years, the U.S. has rained 7,100,000 tons of 
bombs on tiny Vietnam — compared to 2,000,000 tons 
dropped by all sides on all continents in World War H! 
But “ending the bombing” will not bring peace, and 
everybody knows it. It is evident from the total absence 
anywhere of any “rejoicing” at the news that everyone 
had been waiting for, for so long. 

WARS AFTER THE WAR 

The illusory end of the Vietnam War will be but 


the prelude to the wars after the war — beginning with 
the ceaseless war at home against every force that 
threatens to challenge the capitalist system. This in- 
cludes the anti-war youth movement, Women’s Libera- 
tion, rank-and-file labor on wildcat strike, and above all, 
the most revolutionary force in America, the unending 
Black mass revolt against white racism. (See Lead, p. 1) 

Only social revolution will put an end to Nixon’s 
state-capitalist terrorism at home and abroad. What 
the urgency of the times demands is a reorganization 
of the anti-war movement— independent of all state pow- 
ers and based on a new perspective. It begins with a 
recognition that ours is the age of state-capitalism that 
only a unity of philosophy and revolution can over- 
come. 

Just as toe social revolution is the only way to peace, 
so it is the only way out of the totality of the crises 
at home. 
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WAR AND PEACE 

Nixon keeps digging his grave of geno- 
cide and corruption deeper as people 
come together to onpose him and his 
partners in crime. In Hartford a new 
anti-war coalition has drawn members 
of the Puerto Rican Socialist League 
and many working men and women, as 
ooposed to simp'y student radicals. 
There still exist factional solits which 
alienate many people, but the feelings 
against Nixon’s capitalist adventures 
have even brought women in my office 
who openly supported Nixon during the 
campaign to speak out against him. 

Office Worker 
Hartford 

* * * 

Look at the contrasting actions of the 
Australian dock workers and the Glea- 
son-run International Longshoreman’s 
Association. The Seamen’s Union in 
Sydney. Australia, joined with the Long- 
shore Workers Union there to boycott all 
U. S. shipping until the bombing of Viet- 
nam ceased. Their action was not anti- 
American. It was anti what the Nixon 
administration is doing to Vietnam. 

The role of the Gleason ILA, in their 
retaliatory boycott of Australian goods, 
was not just anti-Australian workers, it 
was pro-Nixon’s decimation policy in 
Vietnam, and anti the working people 
right here at home. The past four years 
have proved that Nixon’s policies abroad 
are not separated from his anti-labor 
stands here. 

In Los Angeles a stop-work meeting 
was called for Harry Bridges to explain 
his proposed alliance with the Team- 
sters. We do not need any of Fitzsim- 
mon’s reactionary, pro-Nixon, anti-labor 
policies. Gleason, Fitzsimmons and 
Richard Nixon do not speak for us — 
either on the war or on the working 
conditions we endure on the docks. 

Waterfront Workers 
Bay Area, Cal. 

* * * 

Hooray for the 16 members of our 
Philadelphia orchestra who refused to 
play at Nixon’s coronation! The player 
who circulated the protest petition 
among the orchestra said: "We’re being 
asked to play the 1812 Overture with 
booming sounds like simulated bombs, 
while B52’s are dropping bombs with 
our taxpayers’ money. We feel we’re 
being asked to be ‘good Germans,’ and 
we remember the pictures of Wilhelm 
Furtwangler conducting the Berlin Phil- 


harmonic while Adolf Hitler sat in the 
front row.” 

Supporter 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

FORA (Families of Resisters for Am- 
nesty) is an independent committee 
seeking to obtain amnesty for their 
relatives. The number of young Ameri- 
cans who would benefit from a just 
amnesty is astronomical. Few are aware 
that nearly one million people have par- 
ticipated in one form of resistance or 
another. Tens of thousands are in exile 
or underground in the U. S. Over 550,000 
have been less-than-honorably dis- 
charged. Thousands more are in prisons 
and stockades or released with criminal 
records and impaired civil liberties. 

The establishment of FORA has be- 
come increasingly necessary as the gov- 
ernment has continued to try to place 
blame for America’s 300,000 Vietnam 
casualties on those who refused partici- 
pation in this tragedy. 

Those interested can contact: FORA 
69 First Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10003 
» * * 

Nixon’s re-election wasn’t a surprise 
except for the size of his victory. What 
is surprising is the number of people, 
normally "straight” middle America 
types, who feel it was all rigged. People 
are certainly turned off to electoral 
politics. Now to give them a real alter- 
native. Anarchist 

Seattle 

• 

CHINA, RUSSIA, USA 

The January issue, with that article 
on how “Russia and China bring pres- 
sure on Hanoi to accept Pax Americana” 
by Raya Dunayevskaya was stupendous. 
You cannot understand what such an 
analysis means to us. 

Reader 
East Europe 

* • * 

The enclosed donation is the only 
Christmas gift I have given anyone this 
year. You have predicted so many 
things over the years. And your current 
article on the role of China and Russia 
as well as the U. S. in Vietnam is what 
prompted my gift. If only I could be- 
lieve your conclusion that "the self- 
activity of the masses will see to it that 
the state-capitalist age will not win.” 

Supporter 
New York 



The December issue of N&L, on the 
elections, was one of the best ever, in 
the way everything reflected the central 
concept of Nixon’s racism . . . 

On the otter hand, I was disappointed 
by January’s lead. It is Nixon who 
actually dropped the bombs on Dec. 18 
to 29, and it was the U. S. public, in- 
cluding 57 per cent of the workers, who 
voted for him ... I realize the bombing 
had not been resumed when the lead 
was printed, but it seemed to accept the 
illusion of a peace or at least a cease- 
fire. 

Naturally I agree with the analysis of 
Russia and China, but I do feel that it 
was not put into the correct context, 
which is that U. S. imperialism is still 
the biggest, most bloody and the one 
calling the tune to which the others all 
dance. 

Herman Bear 
Connecticut 

* * * 

The anti-war march that was held here 
right after Nixon’s savage bombing of 
Hanoi may not have been as massive 
as some during the ’60’s — but there 
were at least 5,000, and what is more 
important, they wanted to do more than 
just “march.” We have never sold 500 
papers more easily, and it was pretty 
clear that it was the headline on how 
Russia and China were pressuring Hanoi 
to accept Nixon’s “Pax Americana” that 
made people want to read our analysis. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

• 

BLACK REVOLT 

Since Martin Luther King’s death. 
Black, Latin and some concerned White 
workers have tried to honor his memory 
by staying home from work . . . The 
Ford Management has refused to con- 
sider our request to have Jan. 15 as a 
day off. They have responded every 
year since 1969 with harsh penalties. In 
1972 workers received a disciplinary lay 
off of from three days to one month. 
We are told workers who received one 
month DLO in 1972 will be fired if they 
stay home again in 1973. 

Local and International UAW officials 


have paid lip service but whenever it’s 
time to force the issue, we are sold out. 

Since 1969 we have gathered petitions, 

signed grievances, and even gone to the i 

State Civil Rights Commission, to no 

avail. 

We would like help from anyone con- 1 

cerned about what is going on at 
Mahwah, in the form of letters, tele- 
grams, phone calls, or any other way 
influence can be exerted on Ford man- 
agement and our UAW officials. Our 
position is: Together we can overcome. 

We have come too far to turn back now. 

Please, we need your support. 

United Black Workers 
Mahwah, New Jersey 
* * * 

Ultimately, three Black students were 
expelled after the events at Wisconsin 
State I described last issue. None of 
the white racist mob that had put the 
Black dormitories under seige were ex- 
pelled. Because of the multitude of pro- 
test both from the community and from 
white students on campus, the Chan- 
cellor deigned to allow the three Black 
students an “independent and impartial” 
hearing by some lawyer hired by the 
University to function as an “impartial” 
judge in such matters. The hearing was 
conducted behind closed doors, and even 
then was interrupted by the university 
bureaucrats after an hour for an inde- 
finite postponment. Whatever the Blacks 
said behind those doors it really must 
have frightened the bureaucrats. So 
much for impartial procedures. 

A few days after, the Superior police 
went to the Black dormitories on the 
WSU campus to arrest on criminal 
charges the three Blacks who had been 
expelled. The arrests could not be made. 

The Black students as a group refused 
to relinquish the students. 

J. C. 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

The 'Southern Poverty Law Center is 
about to clash with the federal govern- 
ment itself in one of the most daring 
and significant civil rights lawsuits in 
many years. Our lawyers have filed a 
complaint charging the federal govern- 
ment! with racial discrimination in hiring 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Part I 

1973 marks the 50th anniversary of the publication of 
History and Class Consciousness, and is sure to increase 
the deluge of articles, pamphlets and even whole books 
about its late famous author, George Lukacs. These have 
been pouring forth the past few years from both the 
New Left (1) and the official Communist press. 

1956 STANDS BETWEEN 1923 AND 1973 

In 1956, on the other hand, when Lukacs briefly 
participated in the Hungarian Revolution despite a full 
quarter century of capitulation to Stalinism, the Hun- 
garian Communists who helped the Russian counter- 
revolution destroy the revolution and execute its leader, 
Imre Nagy, expelled Lukacs from the Party and un- 
loosed still another vitriolic attack on his 1923 seminal 
study on Hegelian-Marxian dialectics. 

The tragedy lies not in any change in the stance of 
the Communist Party between 1973 and 1956; it hasn’t 
changed its counter-revolutionary nature ever since the 
first workers’ state, Russia, was transformed into its 
absolute opposite, a state-capitalist society. The tragedy 
lies in two altogether different spheres. One is Lukacs’ 
new, monumental work, Social Ontology, which he con- 
sidered the greatest of his life, which he was completing 
when he died on June 4, 1971. Whether only because this 
philosophic work w as abstract enough to be incompre- 

(1) As one example, see TELOS, which not 
only devoted two special issues (Winter 1971 and Spring 
1972) plus a “memorial statement’’ (Spring 1971), but 
this was preceded by a detailed study by Paid Piccone, 
“Lukacs’ History and Class-Consciousness, Half a Cen- 
tury Later” in the Fall 1969 issue. See also a book of 
essays. The Unknown Dimension, edited by Dick Howard 
and Karl E. Klare (Basic Books, N.Y., for a hefty 
$12.50). 


hensible, or because in reality it was not all inimical to 
the ruling Communist Party, the fact is that we suddenly 
began seeing the belated publication of Lukacs’ 1923 
work, History and Class Consciousness, with a most 
ambient new Preface included. (2) 

The only reference the 1967 Preface makes to the 
1956 Revolution is that there is no “inconsistency” be- 
tween “the fact that in 1956 I had once again to take on 
a ministerial (!) post" (p.xxxi) and the fact that he 
had given up political activity in the mid-1920’s. As if 
taking on political activities — “making revolutions” — 
hadn’t related to revolutionary dialectics, and “giving 
up politics” hadn’t “coincided” (in Stalin’s day and 
now!) with renunciation of, and retreat from History 
and Class-Consciousness, Lukacs concludes that he is 
glad to be out of politics since even when he was correct 
“there must be grave defects in my practical political 
abilities.” (p.xxxi) Well, it isn’t his “political abilities” 
we are concerned with. The reason for detouring to the 
Preface is not “politics” but the disjointedness of 
revolutionary philosophy from revolutionary activity. 
THE 1967 PREFACE 

It isn’t the political double-tonguedness that mani- 
fests Lukacs’ philosophic retreat from working out to- 
day’s revolutionary dialectics in the forthcoming Social 
Ontology (to which we’ll return later). In the Preface 
this manifests itself in places where he is full of praise 
of Lenin, but in fact doesn't stand on Lenin’s philoso- 
phic ground. And I don’t mean Lenin’s pre-1914 mechan- 
istic Materialism and Empirio-Critieism, hut his ground- 
breaking 1914-15 Philosophic Notebooks (3), which laid 

(?) History and Class Consciousness, Studies in 
Marxist Dialectics, by Georg Lukacs, Merlin Press, Lon- 
don, 1971 (includes 1967 Preface). 

(3) See my article, “The Shock of Recognition and 
the Philosophic Ambivalence of Lenin” in TELOS 
Spring, 1970. 


the philosophic foundation both for the Great Divide in 
Marxism, and for the Russian Revolution as well as for 
new world revolutionary perspectives. 

Lukacs rightly shows how his work had caught the 
revolutionary spirit of the period, 1917-21: “A momentous 
world-historical change was struggling to find a theore- 
tical expression.” (p.xxv) He also points to the truth 
that “undoubtedly one of the great achievements of 
History and Class Consciousness (was) to have rein- 
stated the category of totality in the central position it 
had always occupied throughout Marx’s work . . .” This, 
however, is followed up with a declaration about not 
knowing that Lenin was “moving in a similar direction.” 
(p.xx) Suddenly there comes the arrogant and super- 
cilious untitled reference to Lenin’s Philosophic Note- 
books as “philosophic fragments (that) were only pub- 
lished nine years after the appearance of History and 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Lukacs' Philosophic Dimension 
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federal employees in Alabama. In a 
state whose population is more than 25 
per cent Black, less than 3 per cent of 
the 27,000 white-collar employees of fed- 
eral agencies are Black. In fact, our 
investigations show that federal employ- 
ment in Alabama reflects worse racial 
bias than state employment! (Blacks in 
state office jobs constitute 7.2 per cent 
of employees). 

Our suit will cost at least $12,000 and 
we need help. In return for their dona- 
tions, contributors will receive regular 
reports on this and other cases in prog- 
ress. Contributions can be sent to: 

Southern Poverty Law Center 
Washington Building 
Montgomery, Ala. 36101 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Tito has repeatedly demanded since 
1968 that a number of professors should 
be fired from various universities. Dur- 
ing the purge in October more were 
fired and two new laws were urged— one 
on education allowing the assembly of 
each republic to fire university pro- 
fessors if they do not fulfill certain 
political requirements (that is, if their 
views are not compatible with official 
ideology and policy of the League of 
Communists). Another bill increases the 
rights of political police to search per- 
sons on the street, to search apartments 
without the court’s permit, to arrest and 
keep three days in prison before the 
beginning of the court’s procedure, to 
investigate without the presence of the 
defendant’s lawyer; etc. 

Three students are in jail since Jan- 
uary 1972 sentenced to two years for 
“intending to form a Trotskyist organ- 
ization” in such a way as “to overthrow 
the existing social order.” After more 
than six months of investigation the 
police were unable to produce any evi- 
dence. Tito felt so threatened by these 
two boys and one brilliant, physically 
very fragile girl of pure proletarian 
origin that he had to send them to jail 
for two years. 

The campaign and the firings have 
stopped for the moment, because there 
were so many letters coming from 


various universities in the U. S., Ger- 
many, France, Scandinavia, etc. express- 
ing concern over the repression of the 
intellectuals. While reverting to some of 
the old Stalinist practices, Tito would 
also like to preserve the image of Yugo- 
slavia as the most liberal Socialist 
country, which is clearly impossible. 

Observer 
East Europe 


ITALY 

Your issue on the U. S. elections was 
very interesting, and you are undoubt- 
edly right that racism was the most 
important issue in the campaign. We 
here know almost nothing about what is 
going on in the U. S. Since the Mao- 
Nixon pact newspapers on all sides have 
stopped writing about the U. S. I almost 
had the idea that due to busing only the 
Afro-Americans were going to school. 
Racism is like cancer — as if there were 
not enough problems. 

I don’t think one can draw any con- 
clusions from the recent local elections 
here. It was a very small part of the 
population that voted. 

Correspondent 

Milan 


ISRAEL 

A lot of publicity has been given to 
freeing the Jews of Russia and allowing 
them to emigrate to Israel. Once in Is- 
rael in this so-called classless society, 
however, only the professionals are al- 
lowed to go into Tel Aviv or the other 
large cities where their skills are used 
in teaching, medicine, or the arts. Work- 
ers are sent to the new settlements. 
They have no choice. 

In early August, a group of newly ar- 
rived Russian and French workers were 
refused settlement in Tel Aviv. The gov- 
ernment insisted on sending them south 
to the new city of Dimona. They refused 
to leave Lod Airport and had a sit-down 
there. Persecuting, whether it is of the 
Russian variety or of the Israeli variety, 
is alien to a human being’s quest for 
freedom. 

Visitor 

Israel 


MIDWEST CONFERENCE 

The Midwest Conference for Relevant 
Social Science will be held from Friday 
to Sunday, Feb. 23 to 25, at the Midland 
Hotel, 172 W. Adams, Chicago, Illinois. 
Among the many panels and discussions 
your readers may be interested in will 
be those of racism, Black workers, 
women, a new Marxism, prison revolts, 
Latin America, community organizing, 
and many others. For more information, 
write: William Peiz 

J237 W. North Shore Ave. 

Chicago, III. 60626 
Editor’s Note: Readers in the Chicago 
area will be interested to know that 
Charles Denby has been invited to ad- 
dress the conference on Fri., Feb. 23, 
at 8 p.m. 


REAL GRIEVANCES 

What is all this talk about legislation 
banning transportation strikes? Our 
grievances are just as real as anyone 
else’s, our right to strike when wronged 
is as important to us as it is to any 
other worker. If the politicians in this 
country can force such a repressive law 
on transportation workers, they can 
force such laws on other workers. It’s 
very important that this be blocked. 

PATH Tubes Trainman 
New York City 

* * * 

When the middle of January came and 
went, and none of our subscribers in 
the San Francisco, Bay Area or Sacra- 
mento had received the issue of N&L 
mailed from Detroit on Dee. 21, I 
checked with the local Post Office and 
was told: “we still have 2nd class mail 
piled up since Thanksgiving.” 

One mailcarrier told me: “In Berke- 
ley alone we are 40 carriers short. They 
refuse to replace -anyone off sick or on 
vacation. I have not had a day off since 
before Christmas and we are all forced 
to work 7 days a week and 10-11 hours 
a day. There are plenty of experienced 
postal workers around here, especially 
unemployed students and teachers— but 
they won’t even accept their applica- 
tions. They could take home for a nor- 
mal 40 hour week what I am getting in 
two days overtime, so it can’t be the 
money. 

“Since the Post Office was turned over 
to USPS by the Government, to be run 
as a business, it gets crazier each week. 


I need the rest, and they need the work, 
but what can you expect from a man 
like Nixon who spends $25 million to 
get elected to kill more people in Asia? 
He couldn’t be expected to care if work- 
ers here die from overwork or from no 
work at all!” Committee Member 

San Francisco 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

If you ask the foremen why the 
women’s place in the factory is always 
at the most repetitive, monotonous, low- 
est paying, lousy jobs, they’ll invariably 
tell you it’s because women are so 
patient and can handle such work. Why 
then are no women allowed to take jobs 
in the skilled shops where patience is 
the watchword? Sex-discrimination in 
the factories is as monstrous a problem 
as race-discrimination. Young Worker 

New Jersey 

* * * 

Even Nixon, after hand-picking Su- 
preme Court Justices, could not stop 
history. Women everywhere are over- 
joyed at the Supreme Court’s recognition 
of the human right to abortion. At last 
we alone are free to make a decision 
which affects us so seriously. It is pre- 
cisely because having a child is so im- 
portant that the right not to have one 
is so vital. Motiier 

Detroit 

* » * 

The welfare mothers’ fight for heat 
seems to be won now that the gas com- 
pany has agreed to wait a sufficient 
length of time for payment, the welfare 
department has special staff to work 
only on preventing gas shut-offs, and the 
legislature has approoriated additional 
money for heating bills. The fight for 
reasonable and humane treatment for 
poor people must now continue with 
other public utilities. 

Welfare Rights Supporter 
Detroit 

» * » 

MESSAGE FROM CLEVELAND 

Dear Cleveland Electrical Worker: 

I am the electrical worker who wore 
the “He’s not MY President” button the 
day after election. Will you please let me 
know who you are. I imagine we have a 
lot to talk about. I usually have lunch 
in the cafeteria upstairs or at Mom’s on 
the corner. 

Another Electrical Worker 
Cleveland 
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Thousands protest war, inaugural 


Washington, D.C. 

At least 100,000 people protested Nixon’s self- 
coronation here Saturday, Jan. 20th. Marching 
demonstrators filled Constitution Ave. from the 
Lincoln Memorial to the Washington Monument 
for 2 V 2 hours on this cold and muddy day. About 
half of the marchers attended a four hour rally 
where they heard music and speeches by con- 
gressmen, labor leaders, a Vietnamese woman, 
clergy, and representatives of various left groups. 
As in the past, most of the demonstrators were white, 
middle-class people, many of whom were in the streets 
protesting the Viet Nam war for the first time in 
their lives. 

While the demonstration was peaceful and out of view 
of Nixon’s parade, the police maintained a gestapo-like 
presence throughout the city. Large areas surrounding 
the Capitol and the Inaugural Parade route were blocked 
off to all traffic. At least two policemen were present 
,on each corner requesting to see “Inaugural Passes’’ 
from anyone they apparently identified as “suspicious.’’ 

In spite of these restrictions, a group of protestors 
was able to occupy two comers on Pennsylvania Ave., 
the Inaugural Parade route, by arriving before the 
Mounted Police and the motorcycle squad formed a 
living barricade along the anti-war parade route. 

Signs carried toy demonstrators protested Nixon’s 
wars abroad and at home. Slogans ranged from “Sign 
the Treaty” to “Workers Need Housing” to “Stop Police 
Terror.” Most of the speakers, while demanding an end 
to the brutal and genocidal U. S. role in the Viet Nam 
war, also spoke of the need for the movement to con- 
tinue. Some speakers stressed the need to watchdog the 
U. S. to make sure the treaty, once signed, is imple- 
mented, while others stressed the need to fight racism, 
repression, unemployment, and poverty at home. 

The Viet Nam Veterans Against the War distributed 
a pamphlet which seriously questioned the continued 
existence of a government which so fears the people it is 
supposed to represent, and spoke of the need for a society 
where peace, freedom, and equality exist for alL 

Many marchers and speakers were seriously rethink- 
ing the foundation and philosophy of the anti-war move- 
ment. Most people returned home with the determination 
to continue protesting inhuman U.S. policies. If we are 
to ever achieve true peace, rather than Nixon’s “peace 
of the dead,” the new society, of which the WAW 
wrote, must become the demand of the whole anti-war 
movement. 

—Participant, Detroit 

U. Conn, cafe fight 

Storrs, Conn.— Two hundred and forty food service 
workers at the University of Connecticut are currently 
engaged in a fight to save their jobs. The state’s plan is 
to fire them and cut them off from state benefit and 
retirement programs by contracting the food service 
out to a private company. Governor Meskill came up with 
this scheme to “save the State money.” 

TRICK WORKERS 

Meskill’s appointees tried to push this scheme through 
the Board of Trustees in the fall, but they were forced 
to table the issue toy the united protests of workers, 
students, and faculty who demonstrated against private 
contracting and disrupted the Trustees’ meetings. 

Thwarted by our united protest, the Trustees tried to 
trick us. On the last day of classes, they voted to contract 
out the food services to Saga Corp. 

The new food service contract supposedly contains a 
pledge by Saga Corp. to rehire all present employees at 
their current wages and to keep a thirty-five hour week. 
Most of the food workers accept the low state wages 
only because they get extensive benefits and retirement 
and have a “secure” state job. If these workers are 
turned over to Saga, they will lose their state fringe 
benefits and many will have worked for dirt pay for 
ten years or more for nothing! 

LAY-OFFS TO FOLLOW 

Saga promises “matching” benefit programs, but 
the workers have discovered that these plans are vague 
and full of loop-holes. For example: one worker found 
that he would lose over one hundred days of paid sick 
leave. Worse yet, Saga has promised to reduce the full- 
time work force by 70 through “natural attrition” and to 
replace regular workers with parttime student labor at 
even lower wages. Naturally this worries the workers. 

The Connecticut State Employees’ Union is fighting 
this latest trick of the Governor and Board of Trustees 
in court. The union succeeded in getting an injunction 
against the change-over, pending a court hearing. We 
will continue to fight against this attack on the cafeteria 
workers, and remain united as workers and students. 

— Univ. of Conn, student 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, — The two major anti-Vietnam 
war demonstrations on Inauguration day attracted 
about 8,000 protestors here, with many other 
towns and cities all over Northern California hold- 
ing their own meetings of protest. 

The last minute coalition with NPAC and PCPJ 
brought over 5,000 mainly white old left types, pacifist 
and religious groups, and Union workers, to the rally 
at Civic Center Plaza, where the all-star cast of speak- 
ers included: Assemblyman, Willie Brown, Bobby Seale 
(now officially a candidate for Mayor of Oakland), 
David Harris, Country Joe McDonald, Rev. Cecil Wil- 
liams, and Curtis McLain, President of Local 6, of the 
Longshoremen’s Union. 

The colorful rally in Mission Dolores Park had a 
different quality. There, about 3,000 young militants — 
predominantly Asian, Chicano, Filipino, Vietnamese, 
Islanders, Women’s Liberation, Farm Workers, Pris- 
oners Union, Black and white students and teachers, Wel- 
fare Rights, and groups like “Greeks for Democracy” 
— mingled peacefully with the sprinkling of old timers. 
John Silva of the Filipino Organization, Kalayaan, stat- 
ed that “Marco’s martial law is a sign of imperialism’s 
growing weakness ...” and that “the Philippines could 
become another Vietnam.” 

The rally was adjourned, and with flying banners, 
the United Farm Workers marched back to the down- 
town Safeway supermarket to protest that it still carries 
scab lettuce and produce. 

— Activist, S.F. 


No "Sweet Life" 
for foods workers 

Suffield, Conn.. — I write this in the hope that 
it will be read by my fellow workers at Sweet 
Life who are being beaten down by working in 
such a hostile environment. 

I hope they will see the true position of the 
union. I hope they can see that a man can lose 
his life or the means to make a life while the com- 
pany promptly replaces him with another man 
at 55 cents cheaper an hour. The union has sent a letter 
to all employees explaining that if a man is seen des- 
troying company property toe will not only be fired, he' 
will be “black-balled” out of the union. 

We work in a non-production shop, yet any time 
a man falls below the company-set production rate he 
is pounced upon on the spot by a supervisor. If the man 
refuses to be beaten down, the following day he will 
be hounded and followed all day. He will even have a 
supervisor standing behind him while he relieves himself. 

If this does not work, then they give him a few days 
off and request a hearing between the company and the 
union, charging him with low production. Most of the 
time he will be found innocent, but he loses a few days’ 
pay along with the aggravation of being accused of 
breaking a non-existent rule — production! 

We not only do not make enough money per hour; 
other warehousemen make almost a dollar more an 
hour. What really hurts is when the union agrees with 
the company and puts forced overtime into the contract. 
It just doesn’t seem right to work eight hours and then 
be forced to work two extra hours. If you refuse, you 
are suspended on the spot. 

We also have to work with little or no heat in the 
winter. Some say it’s colder inside than out. I can’t un- 
derstand this. How can a man work when he uses a great 
deal of his energy just keeping warm? 

To top everything else, you can’t even trust your 
brother. The company even has paid informers. 

Now, I ask you: do we have a right to do some- 
thing about this situation? 

— Sweet-Life worker 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

Class Consciousness.” (p.xx) (4) 

Now, to have discovered, no matter when, that the 
revolutionary spirit of the age was not only caught as 
it objectively developed, but prepared for by Lenin back 
in 1914 via his “return” to Hegel after the collapse of 
the Second International, should have been so exciting 
an actual and philosophic adventure that the profound 
philosopher Lukacs, couldn’t have possibly slipped into 
factual dating of publications relative to one “knowing” 
or “not knowing” about these in 1919-22, if his 1967 ear 
had been attuned to the living revolutionary forces. 
Shouldn’t his recollection of the “momentous world-his- 
torical change (that) was struggling to find a theoretical 
expression,” 1919-1922, have led him to concretize his 
praise of “Lenin really brought about a renewal of the 
Marxist method,” by grappling with Lenin’s Notebooks 
instead of skipping over those “fragments?” 1967 is, 
after all, a good distance from 1932, by which time not 
only Lenin’s Notebooks, but Marx’s 1844 Humanist 
Essays had finally been published. It is true that Lukacs’ 
1923 work had anticipated the essays on “Alienated La- 
bor” and “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” But 
Marx’s Essays also contained the sharp conclusion that 
"communism, as such, is not the goal of human develop- 
ment, the form of human society,” which Lukacs neither 
anticipated, nor knew how to relate to. 

In any case, Lukacs never reviewed either Lenin’s 
or Marx’s strictly philosophic works. This failure has 
nothing whatever to do with dates, but a great deal to 
do with the fact that Lukacs is developing the dialectics, 
not of revolution, but of ontology. Whether his monu- 
mental Work, Social Ontology, will prove to be not only 
his greatest work, but that dialectics of the concrete 
which the New Left expects all revolutionary forces to 
be grounded in, the indirect references to it in the new 
Preface to History and Class Consciousness does not help 
enhance that Preface. It isn’t the Preface that will enter 
history, but the original work. The ambience of the Pre- 
face can no more detract from that epoch-making event 
than the author’s renouncement of the book under Stal- 
inism could keep it from having a most exciting under- 
ground life of its own. 

One final word must be said before we can finally 
turn to its contents, and that is that History and Class 
Consciousness isn’t a book, i.e., a whole. (5) It is a col- 
lection of essays, and not all are of historic import. The 
two philosophic essays carried on a subterranean exist- 
ence for a full half-century which has romanticized the 
whole, but the historic-philosophic breakthrough resides 
in those two central pieces— What Is Orthodox Marxism? 
and Reification and the Consciousness of the Proletariat. 
It is to these we now turn. 

(To be Continued) 

(4) Actually, the dating is wrong. Even before Len- 
in’s Philosophic Notebooks were published in Moscow, 
not in 19132, but in 1929-30, sections of them began to be 
published soon after Lenin’s death, as various fac- 
tional fights developed. In view of the fact that many 
among toe “New Left,” with malice aforethought, are 
deliberately mixing up the Comintern’s June, 1924 attack 
on Lukacs’ work with Lenin’s 1920 critique of toe poli- 
tics of the ultra-left in “Left-Wing” Communism, an In- 
fantile Disorder, it should be made clear that Lenin lay 
on his deathbed, totally paralyzed, for 8 long mute tor- 
menting months in 1923. Lenin’s activity was finished 
when the second stroke hit him on March 10, 1923; he 
died Jan. 21, 1924. 

(5) Lukacs himself, in the original (Christmas, 1922) 
Preface, made this clear with his very first sentence: 
“The collection and publication of these essays in book 
form is qot intended to give them a greater importance as 
a whole than would be due to each individually.” (p. xli.) 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


Black seaman Essex— made in racist USA. 


By John Alan 

B-52*s were still sending down their deadly 
rain of bombs on North Vietnam, when suddenly 
on Jan. 8, the “chronicalization” of this terror 
was swept from the front pages of the newspapers 
and television throughout the nation and replaced 

by the sensational duel of death between 600 policemen 
and a young Black ex-serviceman atop a Howard John- 
son motel in downtown New Orleans. 

The press and 1 top news spots on radio and television 
were now filled with dispatches from New Orleans, eye- 
witness stories and pictures of grim-faced police with 
high-powered rifles crouching behind buildings, automo- 
biles or lying wounded in the streets. 

BLACK CONSPIRACY CHARGED 

Like the war in Indo-China, no facet of news was 
unreported. Press conferences of high judicial and police 
officials were covered — all hinting, or saying outright, 
“There is a Black conspiracy to kill police officers.” 

The tragic drama that young Mark J. R. Essex chose 
to “act out,” high on a rooftop, with the “cooperation” of 
a horde of frightened but eager policemen was not simply 
meat for a sensation-seeking press— it was a great deal 
more than that! 

Although it was an act of desperate frustration, its 
origin and motivation came from the viscera of a malig- 
nant racist-capitalist society, most particularly the kind 
the present administration is trying to foster in the 
nation. 

MADE IN USA’S NAVY 

And if this tragedy was given the same magnitude 
of coverage that the news media gives the war m S.E. 
Asia, it is because they are aware of the significance of 
the Black Struggles for Freedom in this country. It can 
be truthfully said that young brother Essex was a prod- 
uct of his experience in the V. S. Navy, as a Black man. 

His mother, with great feeling and understanding 
said: “He, (Mark) was mistreated in the Navy. It was 
prejudice. I don’t know if the Navy is doing it deliber- 
ately, but they’re doing it. I have talked to other young 
men, white men, and they confirmed what my Johnny 
told me. Young Blacks are not going to accept the white 
racist society. We must cease provoking people to the 
point that they must seek revenge, to get even with 
society.” Mark’s sister, Mrs. Penny Fox, summed it up 
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this way: “The Navy, to Jimmy, was his own private 
hell.” 

Blacks in the U.S. don’t have to be told that the 
Navy, in spite of all the Z-grams sent to Commanding 
Officers by Admiral Zumwalt, is still a bastion of thinly- 
veiled white racism. Race riots have occurred aboard 
aircraft carriers off the coast of Vietnam, and as this 
is being written Black enlisted men are being court- 
martialed in San Diego for their participation in them, 
while the white rioters have been more or less ignored 
by Navy brass. 

As I viewed the battle of New Orleans on television 
seeing hundreds of policemen firing thousands of rounds 
of ammo with machine guns and rifles, chipping away 
chunks of mortar and brick, and then saw the sprawled 
body of Mark Essex on the roof, I had to overcome the 
feeling that these were not real men of flesh and blood, 
but wooden puppets being pulled by strings— because the 
image presented was one of total alienation from all 
that was human and compassionate. 

Mark’s sprawed body was a silhouette — a cipher, 
who only came alive when he was understood as a Black 
human being within the context of our racist society — 
but the others never did. 

ERA backlash at Norris 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The first backlash of the 
Equal Rights Amendment (E.R.A.) was felt in 
California, as Norris Industries notified its wom- 
en employees that their morning and afternoon 
rest periods were being eliminated. Prior to this 
time only women employees were given breaks, 
and this was done only to comply with state law. 

Norris stated that the new action was necessary 
because the Civil Rights Act of 1964 states that there 
can be no job-related discrimination on the basis of race 
or sex. Federal court decisions have interpreted this act 
as eliminating, among other things, differences between 
men and women’s work hours, including rest periods. 

The whole letter implies that Norris is doing the only 
thing it can do. They ignore the possibility that protective 
legislation governing women’s working conditions could 
be extended to men. The company could give men rest 
periods and still be complying with Federal law, but 
production and profit govern Norris’ actions, not civil 
rights. 

This potential to misuse the Civil Rights Act has 
existed for over eight years, but it is only now, that 
the E.'R.A. has passed in California, that it is being used 
as a weapon against non-professional working women 
and their hard-won rights. Union women vigorously 
opposed the E.R.A., not because they were opposed to 
the concept of equality, but because they knew exactly 
how it would be used against them. 

Already the supervisors at Norris are saying to 
the women, “see what women’s liberation has done for 
you?” But H is our job to figure out how something like 
the E.R.A. which was to propel the women’s movement 
forward, is being used by management for an opposite 
purpose. 

The E.R.A. was supposed to be part of a movement 
towards a new human society. But such a movement by 
necessity most include the ideas and involvement of 
minority and non-professional working women. Middle- 
class women must understand that in a class society 
such as ours, the E.R.A. will have a class nature. Under 
capitalism this means that non-professional working 
women will be equally exploited along with men at the 
point of production. —Deborah Morris 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in Connecticut, Detroit, Los Angeles 
or New York, write to the addresses in the 
box, page 3. 


Step up equal rights fight 

San Francisco, Cal. — The picket line in downtown 
San Francisco (see January N&L article) protesting 
toe Bank of America’s Computer Center attempt to 
remove toe taxi service for the women who work at 
night, resulted in an enthusiastic wave of new support. 

The campaign to protect women’s needs and extend 
equal protection to men, organized by Union W.A.G.E., 
N&L-WL Committee in toe Bay Area, and assisted fcsi 
many others, has new muscle, both mental and manual. 
A demonstration is planned at the front door of toe 
Bank of America World Headquarters on California and 
Kearney Streets. 

Joining the protest coalition is the Independent 
Union — Bank Employees Data Processing Association — 
who have been “underground” organizing B/A em- 
ployees, until some of their organizers got fired; Yel- 
low Cab drivers of Teamsters Local 256— hundreds of 
whom will lose their jobs if the night service is stopped; 
the women’s collective for a new working women’s 
newspaper. Change, plus toe Third World groups who 
walked with us in December, and many more. 

Area N&L-WL Committee 



FORCE 

AND 

REASON 


Feminism and Marxism 

At a recent convention of teachers and college pro- 
fessors, the radical caucus organized a session called 
“Feminism and Marxism.” The subject was constantly 
posed in false alternatives of feminism versus Marxism, 
and toe terms were used so sloppily as to mean nothing 
more than viewing the world as divided into either 
sexes or classes’ 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

The “well-read” people who called themselves Marx- 
ists had to be reminded that Marx’s meaning of class 
struggle was a broad one and included women, Blacks 
and national minorities when and where they were fight- 
ing for freedom. He was constantly looking at the actual 
struggles of toe masses in his time. In fact, he disowned 
toe American “Marxists” who refused to support the 
Civil War on the grounds that it was not a class war, 
but “only” concerned with human slavery! 

I tried to point out our job as working out what 
Marxism means for our age, linking up the different 
groups who are in revolt so as to actually create a 
revolution and a truly new society. 

ENTIRELY NEW RELATIONSHIPS 

Women today are demanding not just equal treat- 
ment with men under capitalism, but entirely new kinds 
of relationships between human beings, starting with the 
end of the division between mental and manual workers 
and developing into a kind of world we have never seen. 
Yet these same women are having Marxism so mis- 
represented to them that they think it has nothing to 
offer the women’s movement or even that it is in 
opposition to it. 

Some of the feminists at this academic conference 
were honestly asking the “Marxists” to explain what 
Marxism means to feminism. The unfortunate answers 
ranged from “look at China” to ivory-tower definitions 
of Marxism that never once mentioned human beings. 
ALL RELATIONS PERVERTED 

Marxist-Humanism is the philosophy and method 
for the self-development of all people. The alienation 
of our minds and bodies springs from the relations 
between people at the point of production which pervert 
every single relationship under capitalism^ including 
the relationship of woman to man. Women cannot be 
free in this society any more than any but a few privil- 
eged men can be. 

Most of the women at the meeting were young, and 
many were unemployed because the schools are firing 
what radicals they can. These women saw themselves 
as oppressed by the men who control academia. But 
one woman went so far as to say that there are no 
longer class differences in this country, because she, 
a Ph.D., is presently on welfare. 

A statement like that shows how isolated some 
feminists are from the real problems of the vast maj- 
ority of women, who are chained to families and/or 
low-skilled jobs. 

We need to work out serious theory for the women’s 
movement, and there is no better place to start than 
with Marx. If we read him instead of listening to his 
corrupters, we will see that his method and vision are 
exactly what we need today. 

— Molly Jackson, New York N&L-WL 


Bell agreement falls short 

Detroit, Mich. — During the past year, the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) has made continuing 
efforts, both locally and nationally, to get telephone com- 
panies, all subsidiaries of AT&T, to implement fair em- 
ployment practices and to improve working conditions 
for women. 

The Michigan NOW chapter has filed two class 
action suits against toe Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany on behalf of women workers who are paid lower 
wages than men doing the same work at AT&T sub- 
sidiaries in other states. NOW is also challenging the 
company's latest request to charge higher telephone 
rates, because the company has failed to comply with 
federal anti-discrimination guidelines. 

The pressure on the Bell system was sufficient to 
get AT&T to sign an agreement on Jan. 18, 1973 with 
the Federal Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion (EEOC), which promised increased pay and ad- 
vancement opportunities for women and minority em- 
ployees. While the $38 million the company agreed to 
pay to victims of discrimination is the largest civil 
rights settlement in toe nation’s history, it is far short 
of the $3% billion estimated by the EEOC to be lost 
by women employees alone since 1965 when sex dis- 
crimination was made iUegaL 

The Michigan NOW chapter is not at all satisfied 
with the agreement but is studying how to continue 
the fight since toe EEOC, in their negotiations with 
the company, agreed to drop ponding and some future 
discrimination charges against AT&T subsidiaries. 

— Working W om en , Detroit 
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Australia 


The pro-American reactionary conservative gov- 
ernment of Australia has recently been replaced by 
a Labor Party government headed by Prime Minis- 
ter Gough Whitlam. All sorts of things have been 
happening since the event. 

Within the first two weeks the Labor govern- 
ment pulled out of alignment with the big powers 
and with the third world majority. It has abolished 
the ban on “colored-immigration,” banned racially- 
selected sports teams and will vote in the United 
Nations to tighten sanctions against Rhodesia and 
South Africa. The Australian Maritime Union con- 
ducted a two-week boycott of U.S. shipping to pro- 
test the bombing of North Vietnam. 

On the domestic scene the condition of the 
Australian aborigines is the worst page in their 
history. There are only three aboriginal university 
graduates because up to two generations ago they 
were not permitted to attend college. Black chil- 
dren are encouraged to drop out of school after 
two years when they need six years to qualify for 
higher education. In Queensland, aborigines are 
given six months in jail for idleness at work. They 
are forced to live on reservations under conditions 
worse than the American Indians. 

Mr. Whitlam has promised to override state 
legislation which in Queensland is reminiscent of 
restrictions placed on Blacks in South Africa. 

Three of the six states — New South Wales, Vic- 
toria and Queensland — are still run by conservative 
racists who are not likely to give up without a 
struggle. 


India 


The 74th annual meeting of the ruling Congress 
Party has taken place in a specially constructed 
“Tent City” which cost $700,000, while the leader, 
Indira Gandhi, was housed in a lush $107,000 hut. 

The only thing that emerged from the meetings 
was the revelation of deep discontent within the 
party and the lack of progress in solving the prob- 
lems of the Indian masses. Despite her campaign 
promises to oust the old corrupt political bosses in 
the party, this conservative hard-core still runs the 
Congress, Party. 

Whtts the plight of the impoverished masses is 
well known, the growing army of educated Indians 
without jobs found a voice in the radical wing of the 
party who demanded 500,000 new jobs in the next 
year. Canada estimates that up to 1,000 illegal Indi- 
an immigrants per day have been entering Canada 
as "visitors,” and that a total of over 100,000 have 
remained to seek jobs. 


The Communist Party of India finds no difficulty 
living in this coalition. One of their members serves 
in the government as Minister of Steel and Heavy 
Industry. 


Italy 


We have received the following letter from 
Milan: 

So many bombs are thrown around in Italy that 
you almost forget this isn’t the “normal way of 
life.” On Dec. 12 Italy “celebrated” the macabre 
incident of “The Bomb” that blew up in the bank 
of Milan killing 15 people 3 years before. By now 
everyone knows that Valpreda, the Anarchist ac- 
cused of placing the bomb, was not guilty, but that 
it was a fascist attempt. Thus, in all of Italy there 
was a protest against fascism and for what seems 
the age-old slogan, “Free Valpreda.” 

In Naples, 20,000 workers and students met 
to make a demonstration. Five minutes before they 
were to march a bomb blew up in front of them. 
In Rome 30,000 demonstrated and after the rally 
groups were attacked and 38 arrested. In Milan 
the unions insisted on the workers holding a one 
or two hour assembly in the factory. The high 
schools and universities were literally assailed by 
police. 

The fascists were on the defensive three years 
ago when “The Bomb” blew up in Milan. This time 
they didn’t even deny they planted the recent bomb 
in Naples. They have gone in three years from the 
defensive to the offensive. Meanwhile, making holo- 
caust in the streets has become a Leftist “tactic.” 
One certainly can’t blame students who are held in 
their school by police wearing gas masks and holding 
tear gas, shields and machine guns, for wanting to 
march against the powers that be. The problem is 
that many groups have taken to attacking some 
isolated fascist standing on a street corner, or some 
so-called spy who may be just somebody who be- 
longs to a different group. 

As far as strikes go, there is no question that 
they are going ahead at a fantastic rate. There have 
never been so many nor have they been so strong 
in the last ten years. The differences among the 
three large unions (the Catholic Union still refuses 
a united policy) doesn't seem to have made a break 
in the strikes. 

The principal protagonists are the metal-mech- 
anical workers (which includes almost everyone in 
the auto and steel industries), the bank employees, 
and the teachers from grade school up to the uni- 
versities. There are many other workers on strike 
more or less regularly. The workers are really at a 
disadvantage because the papers report regularly 


that one major company after another has zero for 
profits. 

Food and rent along with every other necessity 
have skyrocketing prices. We’re at the point where 
clothes and heating the house are in competition 
and often get left out of the list of necessities. The 
Italians, even the bankers and teachers, are going 
back to being spaghetti eaters. 


Egypt 


President Sadat of Egypt is beginning to meet 
with resistance and increasing opposition. After a 
five-day sit-down strike at Cairo University, over 
3,000 students attempted a march on the central 
square of the capital. They were driven back by riot 
police using tear gas and batons. At Ain Shams 
University across town the police closed the Uni- 
versity down and declared a sudden holiday. 

At Alexandria 7,000 dock workers stormed a 
police station to free fellow workers who had been 
arrested far participating in a wild cat strike. Some 
Egyptian Journalists openly cry out against the 
Sadat censorship of the news. Rumors of abortive 
military colups are promptly suppressed. 

Syria has threatened to pull out of the Fed- 
eration of Arab Republics if Egypt does not supply 
more aid, but Sadat’s problems stem from the lack 
of financial aid he needs from the rich Arab lands 
who refuse to help him unless he actively par- 
ticipates in war against Israel. 



We mourn the death of Amilear Cabral, mur- 
dered by Portuguese assassins in front of his home 
on January 21. Amilear Cabral, a courageous and 
tireless African revolutionary, was the leader of 
the movement to end Portuguese rule in Guinea- 
Bissau, West Africa. Founder of the African Party 
for the Liberation of Guinea-Bissau, Cabral led a 
ten-year struggle for independence, which has thus 
far wrested two-thirds of Guinea-Bissau from Por- 
tuguese control. 

This cowardly act by Portuguese colonialists fol- 
lows by less than four years their murder of Dr. 
Eduardo Mondlane, former President of FRELIMO, 
which is fighting to free Mozambique. The deaths of 
Eduardo Mondlane and Amilear Cabral cannot 
stop the fight to liberate Africa. Bnt they show that 
the counter-trevolution is ever-present, whether in 
its Portuguese and South African forms, or in the 
form of Great Power neo-colonialism. Revolutionary 
vigilance is necessary to defend African freedom. 


Nixon's power grab aimed to crush growing forces of revolt 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the Council: AFL-CIO’s Meany, UAW’s Woodcock, 
Teamsters’ Fitzsimmons, United Steelworkers’ Abel and 
Seafarers’ Internationals’ Hall. Just as the labor repre- 
sentatives were outnumbered and outvoted during their 
time on the Pay Board, so will they be again. 

Workers on the production lines know very well 
what their leaders can’t seem to learn: you can’t win 
playing against a stacked deck. In every showdown vote, 
the labor leaders will lose. 

Where Nixon’s Phase 3 deck is stacked against the 
workers, it is stacked for the capitalists. All controls 
were taken off rents; dividends and interest remain un- 
touched; there are no effective regulations on food prices; 
the formula for profits effectively removes them from 
control; no company has to give any advance notice of 
a raise in prices; only companies with sales of more than 
$250 million a year have to report a raise in prices (it 
was $100 million before); the enforcement staff is cut 
from 4,000 to 2,000. 

However, the 5.5 percent wage increase formula re- 
mains in force, and Secretary Schultz intends to see this 
guideline observed. He exposed the myth that the ad- 
ministration was truly “lifting” controls, when he stated 
that if anyone gets out of line “they’ll get clobbered.” 
What this means simply is that if workers try to get 
wage increases over the 5.5 percent figure, they’ll “get 
clobbered,” while the capitalists will be able to increase 
their already swollen profits without fear. 

INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT REMAIN 

Inflation, meanwhile, not only remains unchecked, 
it will rise faster under Nixon’s new deal for the busi- 
ness interests. At the present, inflation is increasing at 
3.2 percent. This, however, is a false picture, because 
those items which affect workers the most — food, cloth- 
ing, medical care, housing and taxes— have all gone up 
closer to eight or nine percent. In the past five years 
alone, based on the full price index, the cost of living 
has increased by at least 27 percent. Just to stay even, 
a worker making $100 a week in 1967 would have to 
make $127 a week now. 

Unemployment continues at a very high rate of 5.2 
percent, but this figure is meaningless where it comes to 
minority group unemployment. While unemployment 
among Vietnam veterans has been "cut” to the national 


average of 5.2 percent, the rate among Black and Chi- 
cano veterans is 16 percent Among Black youth, unem- 
ployment is so high that often no records are kept on 
them, but their jobless rate varies from 40 to 75 per- 
cent-depending on state and city. 

And now, with unemployment still in full swing, 
auto plants are scheduling impossible overtime hours 
rather than hire the unemployed. Working 10-14 hours 
a day, seven days a week is simply more than the men 
and women can endure. Thousands are winding up in 
hospitals from heart attacks, physical exhaustion, and in- 
juries resulting from fatigue. 

NIXON BYPASSES CONGRESS 

Nixon meanwhile continues his strategy of usurping 
congressional powers. Congress has always closely guard- 
ed its right to control the financing of federal programs. 
However, there is no law to compel a President to ap- 
prove the expenditure of allocated funds. Whereas past 
Presidents in isolated instances have spent less than the 
full amounts authorized, no President before Nixon has 
ever used the selective but widespread impounding of 
allocated funds as a matter of administration policy. 

And the funds he has refused to release have almost 
invariably been authorized for public welfare programs 
such as housing, roads, education, medical facilities, 
urban renewal — but never funds earmarked for military 
or business assistance programs. 

Another run around Congress is Nixon’s elite corps 
of super secretaries and advisers such as Secretaries 
S’chultz, Lynn, Weinberger and Butz, and super assist- 
ants like Kissinger, Erlichmann, Ziegler, Whitehead 
and Ash. They constitute a private force of officials 
with unprecedented authority concentrated in tile ex- 
ecutive branch of government — Nixon’s branch that he 
seeks to make the whole tree. 

Such significant executive re-organization calls for 
Congressional approval, but Nixon, far from requesting 
approval, has presented Congress and the nation with an 
accomplished reorganization. It’s been done — it is now 
fact. 

And perhaps more than anything else, Nixon’s total 
contempt for Congress can be seen in the simple fact 
that instead of delivering his State of the Union address 
to Congress in person, he simply had the word delivered 
. . . by messenger. This gesture accurately states the 
true State of the Union as seen from Nixon’s White 


House. 

There are, however, other views. The view of the un- 
employed worker whose unemployment compensation 
has stopped. The view of the young Black who has never 
had a job and sees no hope of getting one. The view 
of the growing number of Blacks who daily bear the 
frustrations of discrimination — and can explode in death 
in a New York department store or atop a New Or- 
leans hotel. 

The view of both Black and white workers, on pro- 
duction lints, in mills and mines, who must go out on 
incessant wildcat strikes against their conditions of labor 
becanse their union leaders refuse to fight for them. 
The view of the youth and women that a change 
in human relationships is necessary and can come only 
with a full reorganization of society. 

Indeed, Nixon has been blasted by both Black and 
white women for his total failure to deal with their real 
problems in his planned economic report to the nation. 
Nixon’s references are reserved for middle class, pro- 
fessional career types, with not one word about women 
who have <» work or their problems of low wages, racial 
discrimination and child care facilities. Instead, there 
is an absurd reference that in 1900 some 22 percent of 
American families baked their own bread, but now 
“baking at home is statistically negligible.” 

CLASS BATTLES AHEAD 

In the coming year, labor contract negotiations will 
involve some five million Black and wbite workers in 


basic industries such as auto, textile, electric, transpor- 
tation, postal, meat and rubber. Some of their leaders 
may be meeting with Nixon to try to sell-out their inter- 
ests, but they will be meeting every day on the produc- 
tion line, fighting every day against that production- line 
for their own interests as human beings. 

The actions of those in continuous revolt— Black and 
other minority groups, youth, women and the working 
class — can stop Nixon’s drive toward total power. This, 
however, can be done only when the workers throw off 
of their backs the weight of their own so-called leaders 
who would Head them into deeper bondage and exploita- 
tion under the present system. Bobby Seale caught the 
same idea when he said at the Inauguration Day demon- 
stration in San Francisco: “It is not only that we will 
have four more years of Nixon, but that Nixon will 
have four more years of us!” 
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Workers tell 
bureaucrats: 
speed-up kflb 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

I was talking with some workers about the pro- 
duction workers’ conference that the UAW leadership 
is holding in Atlanta. It is supposed to answer the 
complaints of workers in production over the alienta- 
tion of work in the shops, what has been labeled the 
“blue collar blues.” 

Some workers said the conference won’t mean a 
riamn thing as far as easing the stress and tension of 
the working place. The union leaders know what is 
involved — it is production and more production, for 
more profit for the corporation. The big majority of our 
union leaders have stocks in those companies, and 
what they think about is how best they can put a 
pacifier in our mouth to keep us quiet. 

One worker said, “Did you listen to Doug Fraser’s 
speech in New Orleans at the skilled trades conference? 
He said what production workers want most is thirty 
and out, regardless of age. Some months ago, this same 
Doug Fraser was saying that the union must take as 
its number one issue in coming negotiations the re- 
organizing of the work place to humanize the shops.” 

UAW RETREAT 

After the president of General Motors came out and 
attacked the union, saying there was no such thing 
as the “blue collar blues,” we feel sure that UAW 
president Woodcock told Doug to drop those demands 
concerning the working place. Sure the majority of 
workers want thirty and out, but how can that help or 
change the inhuman conditions for those that are left 
in production. 

If the UAW leaders were really serious, they would 
hold their conference here in Detroit where the majority 
of production workers are. They would have rank-and- 
file workers as delegates. They would listen to the ex- 
periences of workers that are glued to the production 
line everyday, workers who must be there for another 
ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Workers are dropping dead at a record pace from 
inhuman conditions in the shops. The majority of the 
younger workers will never make thirty years if hu- 
man beings must be turned into robots. 

SPEED-UP AND HEART ATTACKS 

This same worker said, “Man, it used to be that we 
only heard of big business executives having heart 
attacks. We were always told it was from pressure 
and strain, but now it is mainly the workers in produc- 
tion that are having heart attacks. 

“Last week we went by to pick up a rider that works 
in our department. After punching in the time clock, 
the three of us went into the rest room. Our friend 
came out first and sat on the bench waiting for us. 
When we came out we said OK, let’s go. We opened 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Militarization and devaluation 


THE WAR MOVES TO THE HOME FRONT 


by Robert Ellery 

The military budget for fiscal year 1974 calls 
for a $4.2 billion increase over the already bloated 
$74.8 billion when there was an ongoing war. 
Nixon’s “peace with honor,” far from decreasing 
the militarization of the economy, has met the 
demands of the Big Brass for ever newer and 
more diabolical weaponry. Thus, he slipped into 


In auto, ■, even death won't stop the line 


GM South Gate 


GM Van Nuys 


Los Angeles, Cal.— On January 18th and 19th, two' 
workers died of heart attacks in the plant on the second 
shift. In both instances, there was no doctor in the plant 
and no first aid given at the scene. 

General Motors did not shut the line down for even 
one minute. The line foreman, instead of trying to find 
a worker able to give aid, warned workers on the oppo- 
site side to watch their jobs, as they were missing work. 

In contrast, GM has rescue units ready at all times 
to revive the line when it dies. In fact, help arrives at 
the scene in seconds and all efforts of management are 
concentrated toward getting the line moving again. 

Why does GM take this inhuman attitude toward 
the life and death of their workers? Is it because when 
a man dies there is little cost to replace him? Or that 
they can replace him with a younger man without job 
protection who must work faster. The key reason is 
production. Production at such a rapid pace that men 
have heart attacks under the strain. Production which 
will not allow the line to stop to help rescue a dying man. 

We believe that GM should furnish a competent doc- 
tor for each shift, as well as a capable and interested 
nursing staff. We need a fully-equipped rescue unit able 
to reach the scene of any emergency in seconds. The 
line should stop at least until the victim has been treated 
and removed. 

If a man’s life is not as important to the company 
as production, then we workers have to join together 
to change their attitude. 


Van Nuys, Calif. — It may be too strong to call it 
murder, but what else shall we call what happened at GM 
Van Nuys on January 10? Red Suttle, a stock chaser, 
fell from his scooter due to a heart attack shortly after 
work began on the night shift. 

It took at least twelve minutes for the doctor and 
nurse to show up to give first aid, even though you can 
walk there from the first aid station in three or four 
minutes. When they finally did get there, the oxygen tank 
was empty. They had to go back to get another tank, 
but that cost precious time. 

It takes no more than two minutes for the company 
maintenance department to arrive on the scene of a 
breakdown in the line. There are stations throughout the 
plant which can receive radio messages and inform the 
mobile maintenance squad. 

Of course, one can hardly expect GM to take such 
good care of its workers. And stopping the line can cost 
GM profits. Van Nuys workers know from experience 
that GM will always fix a machine to protect production 
before they take care of a safety hazard endangering a 
worker. 

GM does not even carry a doctor full time at Van 
Nuys. For part of the day shift and most of the night 
shift there’s no doctor at all; and on the graveyard 
there’s not even a nurse. This is so despite the fact that 
serious illnesses in the plant have increased recently. 
Shouldn’t GM treat its workers at least as well as its 
machines? 


his “defense” budget no less than $34 millior^ 
for a new, horrendous, laser bomb, a more so- 
phisticated H-bomb which can be used in the 
warhead of an intercontinental ballistic missile— 
and will permit the U.S. to strike two continents 
at once. 

At the same .time, volunteers, as against the draftee 
who could be paid a minimum, are being lured into th<| 
army by a much higher pay-scale, as befits the merce 
nary type of “professional” army Nixon now is, indeedi 
building. No wonder that the stock market did not go ui 
with the announcement of peace, any more than ther« 
was any mass outpouring of elation as at the end « 
WW II. Cynics on Wall Street, when asked about th< 
failure of peace to trigger the market upward, saidf 
“It’s already discounted.” 

What the capitalists will not discount is all thd 
money that has gone into sheer destruction In the Viet| 
nam War. There is no return on exploding bombs, B-52 
and the like, win or no-win policy. That drain on thJ 
economy gets saddled directly onto the shoulders of thl 
masses of the U.S. All anyone has to do to see than 
is to see how Nixon is dismantling and scuttling ever] 
social welfare program since Roosevelt’s New Deal. 

Marxists have always maintained that the capitalisl 
state consisted of special bodies of armed men, prisons! 
etc. But the special feature now is that these speciaf 
bodies of armed men have so expanded that the distinc| 
tion between a peace economy and a war economy ha, 
been erased. Nixon’s “peace with honor” bas alreadj 
destroyed other peoples and their lands. Now he is movf 
ing in for the kill at home. 

DEVALUATION OF THE DOLLAR 

One victim of die unprecedented spending for wa 
in Vietnam was the almighty dollar. On February i: 
Treasury Secretary George Schultz announced that thi 
dollar was being devalued by 10 per cent, the secon<| 
such devaluation in 14 months. 

On December 18, 1971, the first time the Adminis| 
tration found it necessary to devalue, in an attempt t< 
stem the worst trade deficit in its history, the Presiden| 
was quoted as saying the move was “the most significanj 
monetary achievement in the history of the world.” Yel 
die dollar has continued to weaken and the trade defici” 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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LA. mailing house strike: workers' bitter fight 


Los Angeles, Cal. — We want to get a union 
at The Mailing House because we have been work- 
ing with no safety standards and no decent work- 
ing conditions for too long. We do large scale 
mailings for companies and the machines we 
work with have high voltage. 

Often people who work on the tying machine, the 
insert machine or the conveyor belt get shocked. When 
you report this to the manager his answer is “if you 
can’t take the shock, go find another job.” 

There is no job security but 
plenty of overtime. The man tells 
you, “you are working such and 
such hours or don’t bother coming 
to work tomorrow.” At other times, 
when the work is slow, we might 
get only two days a week and this 
means we get nothing in the pay 
check. 

Unfortunately, with the wages 
that we are paid, $1.65 to $1.80 an 
hour to start, some of us welcome 
overtime. 

If you are taking home $60 for a 40-hour week, you 
need overtime just to pay the rent and eat. But when 
you work 12 hours a day and a six-day week, you are 
too tired to do anything. 

RACISM AND SEXISM 

There is also discrimination between Black, Brown 
,and White and between men and women. In the shop the 
workers are mostly Black and Brown. Up in the office 
the people are almost all white. Women often start at 
lower pay than men but do the same jobs. Older women 
are really treated badly because they cannot easily get 
another job. 

We began to try to get a union after some of the 
women tried to get a raise. One woman asked the super- 
visor about it and he told her she must have rocks in her 
head. Everyone really rallied off of what he had said. 
We got behind each other, contacted the Paper and Print- 
ing Products Union (AFL-CIO) and began organizing. 

Blade woman discusses 
'Black, Brown and Red' 

In reading Black, Brown and Red, I have 
found things in the different articles which per- 
tain to things needed in our community. They ex- 
press how we feel. To understand our movement, 
you must start by seeing the different- needs we 
have and the different ideals we have. 

The Black, Brown and Red peoples cannot make it 
without other people, and we cannot make it without 
the different organizations that have already started. 
But at the same time, we must look at history and we 
have to find out why other organizations have failed so 
we do not make the same mistakes. 

First we had the NAACP. They fought through 
lawyers. They said, “wait and be patient, we’ll win 
in the Courts.” Then we had the SCLC and Dr. Martin 
Luther King; we had the student sit-ins in the South. 
All those organizations that were formed should have 
gotten together and let each organization do what 
it could. 

The people of Detroit, the Negroes, had to riot in 
1967. But when it was over, all we thought about was 
.that it failed. No one stopped to think about why it 
failed. The Black, Brown and Red people can accom- 
plish things. But to accomplish things and then not 
hold on to them is not worth the fight, not worth the 
rioting and the loss. 

We got some jobs out of it, but how long are they 
going to last? The whites are saying^ “Here, take De- 
troit, have it. We’re going to take all our factories and 
stores and put them all out in the suburbs.” Detroit 
has been left with no money to run our schools, and all 
that’s being built here are office buildings on the river- 
front so people can drive through on the expressways 
and only see fancy buildings and not the condemned 
houses and apartment buildings. 

The way I see it, everytime the big white man 
hurts the Negroes or other minorities, they are hurting 
the poor white man too. It hits them harder than it does 
us, because we have always been hit bard. It’s just like 
fa the South where they used to have a poll tax to stop 
'fae Negro from voting. But the poor white man couldn’t 
vote either. 

Look at the history of this country. Hie people 
who organized America were not aristocratic people. 
Every one of them was ousted from England. When 
they came to America, they had no choice. But they 
got their freedom that way. So we’ve got to get our 
freedom. 

Everybody can’t fight in the same way. Everybody 
can’t walk the picket lines; everyone can’t fight through 
SCLC or through riots. Until we learn to let each or- 
ganization and each individual do what they are able 
and capable of doing, our organizations will fail. We 
all need the strength of working together. 

—Lillian Truth 


We hoped that by winning a union election our prob- 
lems would be solved. But after we won the election, the 
man didn’t come up with any type of contract. He offered 
us a three-year contract with no change in any working 
conditions in the shop, a 15c raise the first year and two 
10c raises in the next two years. People starting at 
$1.65 an hour would just be getting $2 in 1976 ! 
REFUSED BAD CONTRACT 

We turned it down and 26 of us walked out. At the 
same time, the company got people from Blue Collar 
(a daily hiring agency) to replace us. That was in No- 
vember and we are still out on the line. At the last 
meeting the company said everyone was fired. 

Now the Federal Government is helping the com- 
pany by having the Post Office take things out to be 
mailed. 

Another problem we have is with the companies who 
do business with The Mailing House. We asked Sears 
which supplies 60 per cent of their business, to stop 
while we were on strike, hut -their answer was who are 
we to tell Sears what to do. The conditions of 70 work- 
ers doesn’t mean much to Sears. 

We need outside help to win, help from individuals, 
from labor, community and civil rights groups. We as 
workers have never tackled such a problem before. Be- 
fore our strike there had never been any unity among 
Mailing House workers. But now, among the strikers, 
there is. — The Mailing House Workers on strike 

Cabbies join S.F. rights fight 

San Francisco, Cal.— The largest piggy bank in the 
world, the Bank of America, is increasing its vicious at- 
titude toward the women employees who work the night 
shifts at the Computer Data Center here. If they get 
away with the elimination of the taxi service at night, 
all the capitalist jackals who employ women are waiting 
in line to follow suit. 

Since Governor Reagan vetoed the amendment to 
the Equal Rights Amendment (which would have main- 
tained all protection for women and extended it to men) , 
“test” cases are being tried all over the state. Now the 
Bank of America, not satisfied with its attempt to re- 
move the taxi service, is passing out “waivers” to their 
women employees, asking that they give up their daily 
breaks! Needless to say, they have received very few 
signed returns on -this new attack on the health of the 
women. 

A recent picket line at the Bank of America drew 
several hundred women and men employees; Union 
Wage members; News & Letters Women’s Liberation 
Group; male and female taxi drivers of the Teamsters 
Union, as well as representatives from other unions and 
women’s groups. 

More than 400 employees at the Bank of America 
Data Center have signed a petition demanding that the 
taxi service be maintained for women. A company nurse, 
never before involved in any activity, is ndw dispensing 
propaganda for the Union along with pain pills, saying 
this is a better long term cure and treats the cause, 
rather than the symptoms. 

A widely distributed leaflet by the taxi drivers of 
Teamsters Local 265 pointed out: “The bank sets a prec- 
edent for ‘equalizing’ the conditions of working men and 
women, by reducing both to a condition of super-exploi- 
tation rather than extending the special protections to 
-men, and equality of pay, work and working conditions 
to women.” — Bay Area N&L WL Committee 

Insurance firms contmue bias 

Hartford, Conn. — Several insurance companies in 
the area have issued statements on new company policy 
concerning their efforts to end discrimination against 
women in employment. 

One company said teat its number-one reason was 
teat it is a better business practice to fully develop the 
human potential of all employees. Between the lines 
you could read about the cases before tee Connecticut 
Human Rights Commission brought by women against 
insurance companies. 

In response to the demands of women for equality 
in job situations, tee insurance companies seem to be 
changing middle-level “male” technical jobs into “fe- 
male” jobs with lower classifications, while demanding 
the same, if not more quality and quantity in job per- 
formance. 

In our department management brags that the ma- 
jority of technical jobs are held by women and there- 
fore we can’t complain. However, tee teree top man- 
agers are men while tee clerical positions are all held 
by women. 

In fighting for equal rights for women we must 
remember there is profit in this business of equality or 
the corporations wouldn’t go in for it. And what’s good 
for big business can’t be good for working people. 

— Woman clerical worker 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
box, page 8. 
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New laws will put 
Blades away to stay 


By Ethel Dunbar 

Nearly every Black person I talk with seems con- 
cerned about this city’s crisis. Where is it going to end? 
Practically everyone says Detroit is on its way to hell, 
and some say not only Detroit, but this whole country. 

Here in Detroit, Wayne County Prosecutor Cahalan 
had a plan to end probation and parole procedures for 
convicted criminals. He is saying forget all state and 
federal constitutional laws in order to put Blacks and 
the few poor whites who will be convicted away to stay. 
There are always enough loopholes in tee law so that 
wealthy whites can be freed. 

Everyone wants crime abolished. But when toe 
judges came oat with a concrete proposal saying that 
nothing can be enforced unless they first have a police 
department with an unquestionable record, Cahalan and 
Police Commissioner Nichols began to yell against toe 
proposal and said they have toe cleanest police de- 
partment in toe nation. Then why are they so afraid 
of all the complaints the Black community has raised 
against the Detroit police, some with documented proof? 

A white policeman for the Thirteenth Precinct called 
the station on January 17 and said he had just surprised 
a burglar in his home and shot at the fleeing suspect, 
who he said resembled John Percy Boyd Jr., one of the 
Black men accused of shooting some STRESS officers. 
Enough police were dispatched to cover a 70 block 
house-to-house search. They did not -break down doors 
and ramshackle homes because this was a white neigh- 
borhood. 

Now they are saying officer Cooper told someone 
his report was phony and that he wanted to promote 
his own image among fellow officers and muster com- 
munity support for STRESS. The daily papers want toe 
Black citizens of Detroit to know that officer Cooper is 
still working. This would have been a major crime for 
Blacks, and according to Cahalan’s racist position, would 
require sentencing without parole. 

This country is headed on its way to hell, and De- 
troit is leading the way. 


In Montreal 


Workers pay now for Olympics 

Montreal, Quebec— For the past two months the TV, 
radio, and press heve been spouting off “Opinion Polls” 
about how the “large majority” of Montrealers are in 
favour of tee ’76 Olympics here. It must be a “silent 
majority” because I don’t know anyone who is for the 
Games. 

Every one of the city employees I talked with told 
about how the city is cutting off a lot of essential ser- 
vices in order to pay for the games. Manual employees 
are getting laid off more than they are working. Main- 
tenance has been so neglected that in many streets 
people can’t even get through. 

One maintenance employee said, “The mayor doesn’t 
care if the Games show a deficit or not since we’re the 
ones who’ll end up paying. We’re already paying for 
them.” 

Raymond Garneau, Quebec finance minister, comes 
out with vague statements like: “As for a minimum defi- 
cit (whatever that -means!) why should it matter next to 
the world-wide prestige which the Olympics would 
bring.” Mr. Garneau has forgotten that tee “world-wide 
prestige” of Expo 67 cost Montreal -millions which Mayor 
Drapeau is getting hack through all sorts of taxes, with 
tee complicity «f the Quebec government and on tee 
backs of working people. 

Garneau says, “The -construction of the Olympic vil- 
lage with a capacity for 6,000 athletes will mean new 
lodgings for those who are expropriated for the new 
routes and buildings.” But where are those people going 
to live between now and the end of toe Games, Mr. 
Garneau? 

The magic cost figure the government quotes is $310 
million, but how that was figured out not even the 
“experts” know. Many economists estimate twice that 
much. There is a proverb which says teat “the ridic- 
ulous never killed anyone.” Too bad since otherwise we’d 
have an imbecile or two less in tee government. 

— -RL and PG, Montreal 
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Black Edison workers sue to end job racism 

Since ABBEE started, a lot of stories have become 
known. One Black janitor was working at the Edison 
Boat Club. He went to the Conners Creek Power Plant 
cafeteria to eat lunch and they told him that he would 
have to eat in the kitchen. This was in a regular Edison 
lunchroom, not a concession. 

Another brother was one of eight Black janitors in 
a garage. The next job above janitor was laborer, and 
all white. They kept passing over Blacks even though 
they had the seniority. When this brother yelled about 
it, they transferred all eight to a different department 
so they wouldn’t be in line for the promotion. 

One worker asked Personnel why he didn’t get a 
job he bid on and asked to see his test score. Personnel 
told him to see a psychiatrist! 

We are suing the unions too, because they have 
helped Edison in racist treatment of Black workers. The 
unions told Blacks to withdraw grievances bn promotions 
and transfers or refused to even file them in the first 
place. They just haven’t treated Black members the way 
they treat white members. 

The Court has knocked ABBEE out of the suit. Now 
it’s the Justice Dept, and each worker against Edison. 
But how will the court see that Edison carries out the 
order after we leave court? I know we can’t depend on 
the Justice Dept. We are the ones who brought the case 
and fought the case. And we need to keep ABBEE going 
until racism is ended at Edison. If you want to contact 
ABBEE and give us your financial or moral support, 
write to: 

ABBEE, 19300 Sunset, Detroit, Michigan 48234. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the door but our friend had not moved. We yelled a 
little louder, but he still did not move. One of us shook 
him, thinking he was asleep. He fell from the bench 
onto the floor dead.” 

The following day in the lunch room we were talk- 
ing about how fast workers were being murdered by the 
Inhuman conditions of shop work. An older white worker 
who was once a skilled tradesman and had come back 
on production after a year’s layoff analyzed the dif- 
ference between production work today and what it 
was twenty years ago. 

He said that before the introduction of Automa- 
tion the average production worker liked his work. He 
said sometimes workers would take some of their work 
to management to show how neat and well done it was. 
Many looked forward to coming to work. 

ABOUT-FACE IN SHOPS 

The average worker today hates the thought of com- 
ing into the shop. In those old days workers had some 
control over their production. The union would speak 
in their favor and was on their side. With automation 
there has been a complete about-face. 

Years ago, production workers only worked about 
ten months out of a year, and eight hours a day. There 
were usually two to five weeks off for model change. 
Then there was always a week here and there because 
of strikes, or three to five days for something beyond 
the company’s control. 

This gave workers some physical relaxation and they 
came back fresh. Today we work from nine to twelve 
hours a day trying to keep pace with automated mach- 
inery. Model change only takes two or three days in 


some plants, and the human body wears down quicker 
than steel wears out. 

Take the job Wilkins has for example. It is a light 
motor he uses to put in bolts, and he said he liked it, 
but last week all the nerves went from his arms and 
hands. He couldn’t even lift his lunchpail. That is from 
working ten hours a day, and sometimes more. After 
letting him pick up paper for a week and rest his 
nerves, he went back and worked his job again. 

FIGHT WORK PACE 

If we could force the union to fight for an eight- 
hour day, and let the company hire the unemployed if 
they want more production; and if we can force the 
union to fight with us over the work pace and produc- 
tion .standards, to the point that we have some say 
over our own lives where we work — then I think we 
will be beginning to save some workers’ lives from 
these constant sudden heart attacks. That is what I call 
murder of workers by the company with Ihe help of 
the union. 

I believe that if it were not for the position of the 
union as a stop gap for the company, workers would 
have revolted long ago. They revolted in 1936 and 1937 
and changed the whole thing around over working con- 
ditions. That was the beginning of the UAW-CIO. We 
workers must do something again, and some of us 
feel the time is now. 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 


Detroit, Mich. — I work at Detroit Edison and 
I am a member of the Association for the Bet- 
terment of Black Edison Employees (ABBEE). We 
are the group that sued Edison and the two un- 
ions over discrimination in hiring and promotion. 
The case is being tried in Federal District Court 
now. 

ABBEE was started back in 1968 when a janitor 
named Willie Stamps was cleaning offices in the Edison 
building downtown. He saw a chart which showed that 
about 10,000 whites worked for Edison, and only 260 
Blacks. This brother got together with several others 
and formed ABBEE. They wrote to Edison and the 
unions to discuss how to get more Blacks hired and pro- 
moted and how to open up all-white departments. The 
company said they’d look into it — and they ‘looked 
into it” for almost three years! 

Then in 1971, ABBEE filed complaints with the 
Federal EEOC and the Michigan Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and we started the suit in court. When we testified 
at the Federal Power Commission hearings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the Justice Dept, started its own investiga- 
tion, and they joined the suit. 

There is a lot to investigate. Even today, there are 
only 832 Blacks at Edison out of 11,000 workers. Most of 
the brothers and sisters are in clerical jobs, janitors or 
laborers. Out of 1,100 supervisors, there are 12 Blacks! 
There are a few “Black” departments — with dead-end 
jobs — but there are 28 white departments where there 
isn’t a single Black worker. 


FROM THE AUTg>§imPS 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The company has been hiring again 
at Fleetwood. They are working these new hires as hard 
as they can, then they fire them just before their 90 
day probation is up. There have always been incidents 
like this at Fleetwood, but now it looks like a new 
company policy. 

They hired a lot of new workers around the beginning 
of November and let them all go around the end of Janu- 
ary. They hired another group in the middle of February. 
Because these workers are new they don’t work a steady 
job. The company moves them all around the plant. 
Whatever job they are on the foreman makes them do 
it faster. 

The new hires can’t call the committeeman or file 
a grievance because they haven’t worked 90 days. Once 
the job is speeded up it stays that way no matter who 
is working it. The speed-up starts with the new hires but 
it isn’t long before it reaches all of us. 

A lot of the new hires are women. The company 
has been forced to hire a lot more women by outside 
pressure like the Women’s Liberation Movement and 
the Equal Rights Amendment, but the company is try- 
ing to build a case against them. These women are being 
given the heaviest jobs. This is happening all over the 
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plant, but it is worse on the fifth floor where Jerry Hat- 
field is the general foreman. Hatfield is hell on every- 
one. Lately he has been really bad on the women. He 
is making them work even harder than the men. 

—Fleetwood Worker 

GM South Gate 

Los Angeles, Cal.— A few days ago a worker caught 
on fire in the body shop. Only the quick action of a 
fellow worker, who put out the fire, saved the first 
worker from extreme injury or even death. The worker 
had been given a fluid to wipe off cars. He was working 
where spot welding was going on and the fluid caught 
fire. The company has taken the fluid away, but this 
is not enough. 

We need a watchdog safety committee of workers 
which investigates these accidents and makes changes 
in procedures of production to prevent them. The com- 
pany’s usual answer is worker carelessness. 

'But we want an investigation of all aspects that 
cause accidents — the speed of production which makes 
a worker fatigued, unsafe procedures forced by keeping 
up with the line and so on. Accidents don’t just happen, 
the pace of production makes them happen. 

— GM South Gate Workers Committee 


CIJHELINE 


Humanizing 
the factory 
workplace 

..ohi Allison 

'me assembly line worker has become the 
subject of quite a controversy. Management and 
the UAW, in the course of negotiations, set up a 
study group to solve the problem of the assembly 
line. Now here we are, near contract time again, 
and no recommendations have been made yet. 



UAW President Woodcock made a statement to the 
press, quarreling with the intellectual class, because, 
in his words, they were down-grading the assembly line 
workers. GM President Gerstenberg made a lame ex- 
cuse, saying sometimes he gets tired of his job, too. 

llie real reason the onion and the Big Three auto 
makers dropped the subject like a hot potato was be- 
cause of production. We have been working six and 
seven days a week ever since we signed the last con- 
tract. Workers can kill, or steal, or take dope if they 
like — just so long as they get production out. 

Management and the UAW are both afraid to ask the 
workers on the line how to humanize the shops. They 
know full well, without asking, that production is just 
too high for anything to be “humanized.” Any worker 
will tell you that before you can get the question out. 

At the same time, I was in Virginia recently and 
found to my surprise that workers are just now getting 
time-and-a-half for all work over 40 hours. You guessed 
it — they now work only 40 hours. Workers in the state 
have been used to working until the boss told them to 
go home. That was when overtime didn’t cost the boss 
anything extra. Those workers are wondering now how 
long it will be before they begin to receive a cost-of- 
living increase in their contract. The cost of living 
is just as high there as here. 

Wherever you go, it’s the. same. And the more you 
see, the more you know that the shops and factories 
will be humanized only if the workers do it themselves. 


Steelworkers bear banka 
of world capitalism 

by Felix Martin 

Los Angeles , Cal. — News item: William J. Lindley, 
a 58-year-old yard worker from the Fontana, California 
Kaiser Steel plant, was crushed to death between two 
ore cars last week. 

* » * 

The word sent down from corporate manager M. J. 
(Smitty) Smith to pipe mill workers at the Fontana 
Kaiser Steel plant was, “We’re going to shut the place 
down. The facts are Japan makes the same steel as we 
make but a hell of a lot cheaper.” 

Faced with the loss of their jobs in the pipe mill, 
the workers asked to take over the production manage- 
ment of (he mill. The company agreed and the workers 
began doing their own work and management. The result 
was a 32.1 per cent increase in production. 

This increase in productivity is a wage cut to the 
workers in the form of a speed-up. It compares to the 
four to five per cent normal annual increase in produc- 
tivity. Even this may not save the Fontana pipe mill. 
The managers are saying this increase in productivity 
is not good enough and they want the government to 
step in and help stem the tide of imported steel. 

The managers at Kaiser are asking the laborers to 
bear all the expense of bringing their product into com- 
petition with the steel from Japan. Are they asking the 
workers to give up their American standard of living 
and lower it to the Japanese worker’s standard of living? 

Back in the 1950’s, the managers of the Masonite 
plant in New Albany, Indiana also told the workers 
that they were losing money and that if the plant was to 
continue, all workers would have to take a wage cut. 
The union agreed to a wage cut if management took the 
same percentage cut in salaries. Immediately manage- 
ment said they could not go along with this idea. This 
plant went out of business and the blame was put on the 
backs of the workers. 

Can anyone imagine what these greedy corporate 
managers of GM, Ford, GE, ITT, and all the others are 
going to try to do to the workers? Kaiser Steel in 
Fontana is only a start. 

I see it as the first step of Nixon’s “Phase Three” 
to control the workers of this country and make them 
compete with the workers of Russia and China and see 
who is going to produce the cheapest. They will bring 
in and use all the weapons of their class-ridden, racist 
arsenal to bring about more and more repression of the 
worker and larger and larger profits for the super rich. 
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BLACK REVOLT 

The reason for all the police brutality 
in Detroit is not because some cops were 
killed. The police brutality is why people 
are killing cops in the first place. If it 
doesn’t stop, there will be worse riots 
than in ’67. 

Black Worker 
Connecticut 

* * * 

Breaking into and searching homes 
without warrants, beatings, searching 
women by making them undress, guns 
pointed at heads, threats. These are the 
conditions which have virtually united 
the Black community into an outcry of 
“Abolish STRESS.” I feel that this re- 
cent manifestation of racism is similar 
to the Hitler era of anti-semitism. 

White Mother 
Detroit 

« * * 

For the .third consecutive year the 
Peoples College has called upon all Black 
people to join with us in making Black 
Liberation Month celebrations a spring- 
board for activities throughout the year. 
Life in the Black community has been 
increasingly characterized by heightened 
anxiety over what will be the next act 
of terror the government will instigate: 
youths being shot down in the streets, 
infesting Black people with disease un- 
der the guise of “scientific experiment,” 
increased police occupation. 

Organized studv and discussion ses- 
sions can lend clarity to the problems 
that confront us. We have a rich heri- 
tage of struggle. Let us unite to struggle 
and struggle to unite. 

Peoples College 
PO Box 5747 
Nashville, Tenn. 37208 

* * * 

There are some 1,500 brutalized Black 
nmates in Alabama’s notorious Atmore 
Prison Farm at Atmore, Alabama. It is 
reputed to be the most dehumanizing 
“tiger-cage” facility of continental 
U. S.A., sardine-packed with Black and 
white inmates. 

Our War on Poverty League has begun 
legal aid activities to fight the battle for 
Atmore’s chain-cuffed inmates. We des- 
perately need help to expand and sus- 
tain our law student oriented activities. 

If you can help, or need more informa- 
tion, write: 

War on Poverty League 
PO Box 10233 Prichard Station 
Mobile, Ala. 36610 

• 

STATE CAPITALISM 

Ih answer to Herman Bear who con- 
ends that “the analysis of Russia and 
2hina . . . was not put into the correct 
:ontext” in Raya Dunayevskaya’s article 
n the January issue: 

Capitalist economy is based on the 
iperability of the law of value, where 
abor-power itself is a commodity . . . 
[he struggles on the part of the working 
:lass in response to this wage-slavery 
vill become an ever growing force which 
rill compel the bureau-class to seek 
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other ways to maintain their economy 
and control. We have already witnessed 
the suppression of revolutionary struggles 
in East Germany, Hungary, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, as the people in each of 
these countries struggled to break out 
of the straight jacket of Russian eco- 
nomic and political domination. 

To speak of U. S. imperialism as “the 
biggest, most bloody” as if it were 
qualitatively different from the state- 
capitalist societies is not to see both as 
only different moments of capitalism, 
with the potential to adopt the other’s 
tactics. 

It is not the momentary differences 
between the two which must be stressed, 
but rather, as the criticized article did, 
their increasing similarity must be 
brought to light. 

L. L. 

New York 

* * * 

Time Magazine certainly caught what 
the capitalist class will see in the in- 
creased production at Kaiser Steel when 
they named the workers there “the new 
Stakhanovites.” after the speed-demon 
coal miner of Russia whose production 
records were to becom- the Russian 
workers’ “norm.” The description of 
Stakhanovism in your new namphlet, 
Russia as State-Capitalist Society may 
have been written in 1946, but it is very 
appropriate for 1973. 

Teacher 
Los Angeles 

ED. NOTE: See Article by Felix Martin, 
p. 3. 

• * A 

The unique combination of intellectual 
and worker I find in N&L, which one 
rarely finds in “left” journals, is cer- 
tainly refreshing. I’d like to find out 
more about your activities. I’ve been out 
of college for a few years and ache for 
revolutionary chanee here in Babylon . . . 

Your new pamphlet, Russia as State 
Capitalist Society was excellent. I want 
very badly to find an alternative to what 
many on the U. S. “Left” say is a 
“necessity” — that is. state-caoitalism 
in the Third World revolutions. They say 
we must go easy in criticising China and 
work for the Revolution in the deve’oned 
West, which alone can liberate the Third 
World Revolutions. What troubles me is 
whether Maoism can be avoided in the 
Third World. 

New Suoporter 
New York State 

• 

BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Since I returned from Israel last June, 
Golda Meir has attended two Socialist 
Conferences, in Vienna and in Paris, 
under the guise of being a Socialist 
Prime Minister of a socialist country. 
Yet Israel in its recent policies has gone 
more and more to the right. Internally, 
Israel is a land of conflict. Its young 
are dissatisfied and want to leave, the 
workers are paid small wages and are 
taxed heavily, the Jews from North 
Africa and the Arab countries are for- 
gotten people, the non-professional immi- 
grants are forced to go to live where 
the government wants them to, hashish 
and crime are prevalent, and the Left 
is jailed. 

By any other name, it still spells 
capitalism to me. 

Socialist-Humanist 

Detroit 

• 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

It is important to me to understand 
the stage of history that we are at today 
and the state of class-consciousness of 
people. The one thing that I have learned 
is the importance of class in analysis. 

I am disturbed when people talk about 
Women’s Liberation as a basically 
revolutionary struggle because that 
statement tends to cross class lines in a 
dangerous way. The Trotskyists control 
much of the WL movement here for 
good class reasons. They work with the 


middle class and that issue started and 
remains a middle class issue. 

I agree with the humanistic side of 
the issue completely and try to live my 
life as if I do, in spite of my socializa- 
tion — but I cannot get away from the 
fact that the movement is a middle- 
class one, and therefore basically re- 
formist. The same thing applies when 
you treat the Black as Vanguard. Not 
all Blacks are working class. 

I am now involved in studying the 
basics of Marxism . . . Part of that edu- 
cation is contact with other Left people 
like you. Marxism and Freedom is an 
important part of my study. 

Nova Scotia did have a glorious work- 
ing class movement at one stage in its 
history and it will again. I want to be a 
responsible part of that. 

E. Y. 

Halifax, N. S. 

* * * 

Please terminate my subscription. I 
now totally reject the historical and 
philosophical basis of Marxist theory, 
though at one time it seemed a cure-all 
for social and economic problems. I am 
still concerned with the myriad of prob- 
lems the world faces such as wars, 
poverty, racism, corrupt government, 
etc. — but see these problems as stem- 
ming from different sources than you 
do. History has proven that man’s inner 
nature and the principles it operates on 
such as greed, selfishness and covetous- 
ness are the primary cause of the 
world’s pathetic plight today. This is 
true in interpersonal relations and in all 
our political and economic institutions 
on all levels of society. 

Student 

Tennessee 

• * • 

Today, with repression and racism 
coming down harder than it has ever 
in the memory of my age group peers, 
I think that those who have not given 
ud or retreated finally recognize the 
absolute necessity’ of philosophy for the 
success of revolution, as well as the im- 
portance of knowledge of history. We 
have also recognized the fact that revo- 
lution will not occur because we march 
in the streets or sit in administration 
buildings, but that it is a result of what 
a friend of mine, a Black revolutionary 
prisoner, terms “protracted struggle.” 

I can think of no more appropriate 
and vital title for Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
new book than Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, In that title is welded together the 
most fundamental emergent forces of 
our age. One of the most obvious facts 
of Capitalism is its complete lack of 
philosophy, its emptiness of any theo- 
retical base beyond the profit motive. 

Philosophy Student 
Connecticut 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I just received an announcement of 
how International Woman’s Day is going 
to be celebrated by one women’s libera- 
tion group here this month. The day is 
to be devoted to slides on China, “self- 
examination” by the Health group, tai 
kan do and judo demonstrations and 
things of a similar cult nature. 

When one remembers that this day 
was begun in commemoration of striking 
women garment workers in New York 
City, and taken up by women’s move- 
ment all over the world in 1910, such a 
program becomes an affront to the idea 
of women’s liberation. It reflects a com- 
plete disregard of the masses of women 
who are fighting for liberation, not 
through China, or judo, but through chal- 
lenging the foundation of this capitalist, 
chauvinist society. I, for one, am in- 
sulted. 

Infuriated 

Detroit 

* * * 

I am beginning to feel the need for 
Marxist-Humanist women to speak out 
on the ERA, especially in light of our 


recent experience with Norris of Los 
Angeles, and Bank of America in San 
Francisco, and now with the shenanigans 
at the Connecticut State House. 

In Connecticut the amendment was de- 
feated last Spring, but is expected to 
pass this session — the first session of a 
new Republican Legislature. The Ct. 
Business and Industry Association lobby 
is working hard for passage of the ERA. 
The woman from the League of Women 
Voters who keeps track of various lobby 
groups told me it got her to start in- 
vestigating and she found out that there 
are several bills before the house which 
would extend to men the protective legis- 
lation now in force for women. Trade 
unionists are asking that such bills be 
enacted before Connecticut approves the 
ERA. It all becomes clear why the Re- 
publicans seem so anxious for the new 
ERA to be passed. 

W L Activist 
Connecticut 

* * * 

The class-action suit that was filed by 
women workers of the ARA is not dead, 
though ’the company and the union cer- 
tainly wish it was. Judge Thornton had 
ruled that the case was not a class- 
action suit, but our contention is that his 
ruling is not correct under Title 7, and 
we are seeking to file an appeal in Cin- 
cinnati. We will keep you abreast of the 
news on the case as it develops. 

ARA Worker 
Detroit 

• 

BOYCOTT KRAFT 

The Kraft Boycott has been going on 
here in Canada since August ’71. It’? 
been a long, difficult struggle for the 
men and women of the National Farmers 
Union. We would appreciate your sup- 
port in spreading the word to the U. S. 
It is our only chance to succeed. 

The boycott is designed to put pres- 
sure on Kraft to bring them to a meeting 
with the top officers of the National 
Farmers Union to discuss procedures 
which would give farmers collective 
bargaining rights. 

Either we win this struggle and force 
Kraft Co. and corporations like it to 
negotiate, or the small farmer in Canada 
is finished. Many won’t make it through 
this winter. Government at all levels 
and big business have combined to force 
farm families into the cities. The NFU 
is a grassroots farm organization in 
Canada which opposes the concept of 
huge corporate farms. For further in- 
formation; readers can contact National 
Farmers Union, 250 C 2nd Ave., S., 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

We have an information packet avail- 
able for $1 which includes a three month 
sub to the newsletter, several pamphlets 
and a Boycott button. The money is used 
to spread the news of the boycott. 

Kingston Boycott Kraft 
c/o PO Box 701 
Kingston, Ontario 

• 

ELLSBERG TRIAL 

The Ellsberg trial is turning into a 
farce. The government’s case is so poor 
that the judge threw out one charge, 
and the prosecutor is straining to find 
any witnesses. The problem is not in 
proving that the defendants stole the 
papers, but that their revelation did any 
damage to national security. This just 
proves over again that the government 
was attempting to censor the Pentagon 
Papers to save itself embarrassment, 
not because they had any security value. 

The government’s entire campaign of 
bringing; radicals to trial in the last few 
years has been a flop. But those who 
remember McCarthyism particularly 
feared witch-hunt spy trials on charges 
like Ellsberg’s. I am sure he’ll be found 
innocent because juries today are too 
sophisticated to believe the government’s 
phony case. 

Lawyer 
New York 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

PART II 

“Hegel’s tremendous intellectual con- 
tribution consisted in the fact that he 
made theory and history dialectically re- 
lative to each other, grasped them in a 
dialectical reciprocal penetration . . . ” 
— Lukacs. 

# * * 

It was the most unorthodox character of “What Is 
Orthodox Marxism?” that fired the imagination of Ger- 
man revolutionaries when it was first published in 1919 
and again when it reappeared in revised form as part 
of the book, History and Class Consciousness, published 
in 1923. 

When, by the end of the 1920’s, the work was 
repudiated by its author as he made peace with Stalin- 
ism, the essay carried on many subterranean existences 
in many languages in different parts of the world: first, 
for those who had broken with Stalinism in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s; then for some of the “new philosophers” 
— French Existentialists, especially Merleau-Ponty — in 
the mid-1950s; and, finally, for those in the new gen- 
eration of revolutionaries in the 1960’s who, out of 
their own experiences, were turning away from sheer 
activism to reaching out for a “world view” of the 
dialectics of liberation. 

Hie enduring relevance of the essay is proof of the 
fact that its explosive effect was by no means limited 
to the fact that it had anticipated the rediscovery of 
Marx’s now-famous 1844 Manuscripts which demon- 
strated how deeply rooted in Hegelian dialectics and 
theory of alienation were Marx’s “Alienated Labor” and 
“Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic.” 

In re-establishing Marxism as a totality, never 
once separating the young Marx from the mature 
author of Capital, Lukacs proved himself as uncompro- 
mising in his refusal to bow to scientism as to reformism. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY DIALECTIC 

In naming names of those who had not worked out 
the full implications of the revolutionary nature of the 
Marxian dialectic, Lukacs did not stop short of crit- 
icizing Marx's closest collaborator, Engels, who "does 
not even mention the most vital interaction, namely 
the dialectical relation between subject and object in 
historical process” (p. 3). ■ 

Hie whole weight of this study in Marxian dialec- 
tics was its stress on “the transformation of reality”: 
“It is at reality itself that Hegel and Marx part com- 
pany. Hegel was unable to penetrate the real driving 
forces of history.” (p. 17) It is true that Lukacs 
himself so overstressed “consciousness” of the prolet- 
ariat that it overshadowed its praxis which was both 
material force and reason so that it left room, at one 
and same time, for a slip back into the Hegelian ideal- 
ism of “the identical subject-object,” and into sub- 
stituting the Party that “knows” for the proletariat. 

But none noted this in the excitement generated by 
the essay’s recapture of the revolutionary dialectical 
dimension of historical materialism which gave action 
its direction: “Marxist orthodoxy is no guardian of 
traditions, it is the eternally vigilant prophet proclaim- 
ing the relation between the tasks of the immediate 
present and the totality of the historical process.” (p. 12) 
And that “historical process” was then concretized by 
Hie internationalism proclaimed in the Communist Man- 
ifesto and in the Paris Commune which Marx specified 
as having “no ideals to realize” but “to liberate the 
elements of the new society.” 

“REIFICATION” 

Hie essay, “Reification and Consciousness of the 
Proletariat” has neither the movement and verve of 
the first essay, nor its “orthodoxy” (and I’m using the 
word in the Lukacsian sense of authentic Marxism). 
There is no doubt, however, that it is the center of 
RQstory and Class Consciousness. 

This is not simply a matter of it being the longest 
piece. (As against file 26 pages of the first essay, the 
essay on reification totalled no less than 139 pages.) 
Lukacs could have called it a book, but, instead, took 
care to cast it m essay form. Where he shied away from 
claiming for it a totally new departure, a worked-out 
whole alternative, the intellectuals took it as such. It be- 
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'What is orthodox Marxism?' 


George 

Lukacs 


came the fashion to talk about “reification,” “the 
reified world we live in.” They may very weU have 
anticipated, by three full decades, the intellectualistic 
rage around “One Dimensional Man,” “One Dimensional 
Thought,” “technological rationality,” the move away 
from Reason to irrationality, or the retrogession from 
ontology to technology. 

The “masses” (the rank and file) in the subter- 
ranean discussion of Lukacs’ book, on the other hand, 
kept their peace not merely because of lack of knowl- 
edge of “the history of philosophy,” but because of a 
solid proletarian instinct that this was not merely a 
restatement of Marxism for a new epoch, but rather 
that it contained elements deviatory from that which 
was authentic Marxism. 

First and most important of the distinctions between 
the two concepts of reification is that Marx had limited 
his analysis to the reification of labor, transforming 
it into thing, a mere appendage to a machine. Lukacs on 
the other hand, had transformed reification into a uni- 
versal, affecting the whole of society equally: “Reifica- 
tion is, then, the necessary, immediate reality of every 
person living in capitalist society. It can be overcome 
only by constant and constantly renewed efforts to dis- 
rupt the reified structure of existence by relating to 
the concretely manifested contradictions of the total 
development, by becoming conscious of the immanent 
meanings of these contradictions for the total develop- 
ment.” (p. 197) 

Here, then, we see that reification is universalized, 
made a veritable “human condition”; “every person” 
is affected equally. 

And “becoming conscious” is endowed with a “neu- 
trality.” Though Lukacs is a revolutionary and quotes 
endlessly from Marx as to how the proletariat, and the 
proletariat alone, is the revolutionary force to create new 
human relations, it does not flow either logically or 
objectively, either historically or dialectically from his 
original theory. 

Where Marx, the practitioner of the revolutionary 
dialectic, analyzes reification as resulting from the 
specifically capitalistic production process of the reifica- 
tion of labor, pounding labor into thing, and thereby 
creating in the laborer the absolute opposite — the “quest 
for universality” and the revolt— Lukacs blurs totally 
the Marxian concept of “freely-associated labor” strip- 
ping the fetishism from commodities, overcoming alien- 
ation, shaping history. 

Ironically enough, it was Lukacs who — in recaptur- 
ing the Hegelian dimension in Marx; in delivering 
mighty blows to the revisionists by showing how very 
inseparable was their reformism, their turn away from 
revolution with their abandonment of the dialectic — made 
his greatest contribution to authentic Marxism by inter- 
relating and making central to his dialectic the inter- 
relationships of the concepts of “totality” and “media- 
tion.” 

In reviewing, in the 1967 Preface, what he had meant 
to do and what he had done, he thinks that, on the one 
hand, “alienation” sans objectivity was “in the air,” 
and, on the other hand, “messianistic utopianism” led to 
a residue of idealism. And he adds that concerning the 
whole question of the relationship of “mediation to im- 
mediacy” of “economics and dialectics” that he had 
begun reworking in Moscow in the early thirties: “Only 
now, thirty years later, am I attempting to discover a 
real solution to this whole problem in the ontology of 
social existence.” (p. xxxv) 

PART III 

THE HUNGARIAN REVOLUTION VIS-A-VIS 
“SOCIAL ONTOLOGY” 

The 1956 Revolution, with Lukacs suddenly appear- 
ing as participant, revived hopes that, despite his quarter 
of a century of capitulation to Stalinism, Lukacs would 
continue the revolution in thought he wrought in the 
early 1920’s. 

Every new stage of cognition is, after all, not born 
out of thin air. It can be horn only out of praxis, the 



praxis of new revolutionary forces uprooting the ex- 
isting social order; and the Hungarian masses were 
directing their revolt not against private capitalism 
which had already been abolished, but against the exist- 
ing exploitative, ruling Communist state-power, or, more 
precisely put, state-capitalism calling itself Communism. 
With this new mass upsurge, its plunge to new freedom, 
there was every reason to expect the old philosopher 
would catch what, in the 1920’s, he had called, “a 
momentous, world-historical change . . . struggling to 
find a theoretical expression.” 

The criticism levelled against Lukacs by independent 
Marxists seemed to lose its validity, especially as much 
of it had the character of Monday morning quarterback- 
ing raised to “wisdom” by the knowledge of some three 
to four decades of objective development. Considering 
the excitement of the new generation of Marxists over 
the philosophic dimension of Lukacs and its impatient 
waiting for the comprehensive Social Ontology he had 
been writing for a decade and to which he had referred 
in his last years as having been the product of three 
decades of thought, it would indeed have been a joy to 
report so great a historic breakthrough — a new stage 
in cognition that met the challenge of the spontaneous 
upsurge from below, the Hungarian Revolution. 

Unfortunately, nothing could be further from the 
truth. The truth is that, whatever deviatory — deviatory, 
not reinterpretative — elements were implicit in the “Rei- 
fication” article, “reification of consciousness” affected 
Lukacs, who reduced socialism to the perfection of indus- 
trial production achieving the Plan! (6) 

“MEDIATION” 

Take a most crucial Hegelian category, and one 
central to Lukacs’ dialectics, Mediation. As concretized 
by Marx, and the one Lukacs tried to extend, it was, 
first, inseparable from the most fundamental of all 
Hegelian categories, their summation, Subject. S’econdly, 
and most important — since that revealed a totally new 
continent of thought. Historical Materialism — Marx his- 
torically, philosophically, dialectically spelled Subject 
out as Proletariat. In a word, Marx didn’t simply stand 
Hegel “right side up,” didn’t only critically transform 
Hegel’s concept of labor as process of man’s becoming, 
much less leave it in the realm of thought. No, as 
laborer, the proletariat was both opposing the capital- 
istic exploitation and reduction of all his concrete labors 
to one abstract mass by that “pendulum of the clock,” 
and seeking “universality.” Thus, he became reason as 
well as force, reshaped history, created new beginnings 
for totally new human relations. 

Whatever duality there was in Lukacs, and what- 
ever abstractions — because of the emphasis on “moral- 
ity” and “ethics”— the point is that the concert of con- 
crete totality escaped him, despite the fact that totality, 

(Continued on Page 7) 


(6) It no doubt is both incomplete and unfair to 
judge Social Ontology, since the work has not yet been 
published. Bnt, no matter how the whole will reveal 
some partial brilliant flashes and dialectical insights, 
it is impossible to think that it could reverse the direc- 
tion of what has been stated by Lukacs in his many 
world interviews on the subject, in the references to it 
in the 1967 Preface to the 1923 work, and in the two 
chapters of his late writings. One was published in 
Telos, Fall, 1970. “The Dialectic of Labor: Beyond Caus- 
ality and 1 Teleology”; and the abbreviated publication 
of “The Ontological Foundations of Human Thought 
and Activity” in Contemporary East European Philo- 
sophy, Vol. Ill, 1971. (See especially pp. 223-4, pp. 228- 
230, the above quotations are from those pages.) 
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Ga. students demand Black studies 


Atlanta, Ga. — Black students from O’Keefe 
High School have been boycotting classes since 
Wednesday, January 31, in protest against the 
racist policies of school principal Elton Powers. 
The protest has now spread to include students 
from other Atlanta high schools and colleges and 
focuses upon the need for daily Black Studies 
programs in the public school curriculum begin- 
ning with elementary school and continuing 
throughout high school. 

Some 200 students marched from O’Keefe to the 
Atlanta Board of Education offices on Central Ave. last 


Eagle workers unite 

Long Island City, N.Y. — I haven’t been work- 
ing at Eagle Electric too long, but I learned quick- 
ly that the way a person is treated there stinks. 
I’m only 20, but I have one bad case of nerves 
already. Any worker would do anything to get 
out of there, if only there was a better job some- 
where else. 

Recently a buddy of mine was struck by a piece of 
Steel which fell off an old machine and busted his foot. 
When they carried him off to medical, he wasn’t holler- 
ing; he was grinning like he’d just found a diamond. 
Something’s wrong if one’s only chance for a little peace 
and happiness is when one gets smacked bad. 

Sec.-Treas. Mattes of the United Electrical Workers 
recently proved that attempts to stave off the youth 
revolt in production by “humanizing” the operations are 
a fraud. The monotony of the assembly line is still in- 
herent in the new unit assembly system. Mattes con- 
cluded that the only way to break the vicious hold of 
dehumanizing unskilled work is to kick out older workers 
sooner and move younger workers into skilled 1 shops 
faster. He said the only thing the union can do is “miti- 
gate the pain as much as possible” until younger work- 
ers can get kicked upstairs. 

The company won’t change the hideous working con- 
ditions, and the UE’s solution to dehumanization and 
speed-up is grossly inadequate. The only people who are 
going to humanize production are the workers them- 
selves. The company tries to divide us up, threaten and 
humiliate us, but the moment we get together on this 
one simple point of truly humanizing the line, all the 
floodgates are going to bust open. 

The last workday before New Year’s, a couple of 
the younger Black workers went around the shop and 
got all the Spanish and white workers together. One of 
them said: “During the past year we’ve been on each 
other’s backs and treating each other pretty bad. I’m 
no radical, but I’d just like to say that this coming year 
we ought to try to work together, to help each other out. 
I’m not even saying we should just tolerate each other— 
we got to love each other!” And there were handshakes 
all around. 

Those were the bravest and most beautiful words I 
ever heard. Maybe there is a possibility to “get together.” 

—Henry Thommelson 
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Philosophy and Revolution 

Lecture 1 — The Philosophical Background — 
from Hegel and Marx to Sartre and 
Marcuse 

Lecture 2 — Chinese-Soviet Conflict and East 
European Revolts 

Lecture 3 — World Revolution and Black 
Revolt — Africa and America 

Three professionally recorded lectures deli- 
vered by Ms. Dunayevskaya to the University Cen- 
ter for Adult Education, The University of Mich- 
igan-Wayne State University. 

Each lecture is approximately an hour long and 
is suitable for listening either individually or in 
discussion groups. 

The three lectures, sent on compact cassette 
tape, are available for $5 from: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
P. O. Box 24371 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 


Wednesday to demand a meeting with Dr. John Letson, 
head of the Board. In the middle of the meeting, Letson 
got up and walked out and has refused to deal with the 
students’ grievances since, referring all matters to sub- 
bordinates. When the students again marched on Letson’s 
office last Friday, Feb. 2, to stage a sit-in, he had 21 of 
them arrested for public trespass. They have since been 
released on bond. 

ISSUES AFFECT ALL 

Beginning this week, Monday, Feb. 5, O’Keefe stu- 
dents have begun a concerted effort to enlist other At- 
lanta high school students in their cause. They held 
another demonstration in front of the Board of Education 
offices Monday afternoon, at which leader Henry Carter, 
a junior at O’Keefe, said theirs was a city-wide issue, 
not one just affecting a single school. 

Students carried signs saying, “Equal Rights Is a 
Stranger at O’Keefe,” “Get Rid of All Racist Principals 
and Other Board Members,” “Mr. Powers Is Unfair to 
Black Students,” and "We Are Tired of People Pussy- 
footing Around With Our Future.” Carter put heavy em- 
phasis on the need for a Black Studies program, pointing 
out that “If a man can’t study his own past, he’s no 
better than a slave. If you learn about yourself, can’t 
nobody put you down.” 

TEACH ABOUT BLACK MAN 

At a community meeting, another O’Keefe student 
explained, “We want Black History to relate to science, 
the Black man’s contributions in economics, etc. We 
want it all tied in.” Aubrey Gibbs added, “If they teach 
us every day about the White man, they can teach us 
every day about the Black man.” A student from South- 
west said, “I believe if we get every student involved 
with us, we can have anything we want.” 

It’s not clear what the Committee’s (representing 
students from O’Keefe and the other Atlanta high schools 
and some colleges) next move will be, but the fact that 
students from many of the city’s schools are already 
working together suggests that this could be a very im- 
portant movement indeed. As Hosea Williams said at 
the Wheat Street (community) meeting, “The one thing 
Atlanta is scared to death of, the one thing they’re 
always asking is, ‘When will the young Blacks wake 
up?’ ” 

— The Atlanta Voice 
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One Viet Vet # s 
fight for amnesty 

By Chris Norwell 

The Amnesty of John David Herndon, by 
James Reston, Jr., McGraw-Hill, 1973, $5.95 
Now that the war in Vietnam is “over”, many people 
are wondering what is to become of the 100,000 or more 
men that are exiled or imprisoned or were less-than- 
honorably discharged because of their refusal to co- 
operate in the murder of Indochinese people. This book 
tells the story of one of those men. 

John David Herndon is a Vietnam veteran of working 
class background who served 15 months in combat and 
was wounded three times. While he was stationed in 
Germany, he learned that they were going to send him 
back to Nant for another tour. Rather than have to go 
back and kill more Vietnamese who he said he wasn’t 
helping, he went AWOL and ended up in Paris. 

After 2% years in exile, he decided to return to the 
United States under the auspices of Safe Return, a 
group working for amnesty for all Vietnam resisters, and 
make a political case around war crimes and an immoral 
war. The Army, rather than risk an embarrassing war 
crimes triad, refused to cohrt-martial him for desertion 
and gave him a bad conduct discharge instead. 

The author, also a Vietnam veteran, and two organiz- 
ers for Sale Return, Ted Ensign and Mike Uhl, went to 
Paris in March of 1972 to co-ordinate Herndon’s return to 
the U.S. The book describes in detail the week they spent 
with him before his return, his past life, and the events 
after his return. 

AMNESTY KEY ISSUE 

The question of amnesty is the key issue the author 
is trying to put forth, and he does so in a very convinc- 
ing, justified, liberal way. He says that the Vietnam War 
was a “mistake” and the American government should 
recognize that and grant amnesty in order to “reconcile” 
the divisions that the war has brought upon our society. 

That would be nice to do, except that nothing short 
of a social revolution is going to “reconcile” the opposing 
forces in capitalist society. I am totally in favor of un- 
conditional amnesty for all political prisoners, exiles, 
etc., but I know that the government is not going to 
give it unless a mass movement in this country demands 
it— a mass movement that doesn’t separate the anti war 
and amnestyi issue from the struggles of Blacks, Puerto 
Ricans, Chicanos, Indians, women, workers, and all other 
movements for freedom. The student anti-war movement 
in the ‘60’s would talk about nothing but the Vietnam 
War, and as a result the forces of revolt are being shot 
at one-at-a-time by Nixon. 

NEW STAGE IN MOVEMENT 

I believe a new stage in the anti-war struggle has 
been reached now in the fight for amnesty, but we must 
not let that became a single-issue as the war did. We 
must relate that struggle to the release of Black prison- 
ers in the American “just-us-white-folks” system, to the 
struggle of Indian people for their land and lives, to the 
demand for decent housing and working conditions for 
poor people, and to the constant struggles of all people 
around the world against the state-capitalist powers that 
dominate them, including ours right here at home. 

Anyone interested in concrete activities in the am- 
nesty struggle, or who wants more information, can 
contact Safe Return at: 

156 Fifth Ave., Suite 1003 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
or: 

Families of Resisters for Amnesty (FORA) 

69 First Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10003 
or in Canada: 

Amex-Canada, Americans Exiled in Canada 

P.O. Box 187, Station D 

Toronto, Ontario M6P 3J8, Canada 


'I asked my teacher' 

Los Angeles, Calif.-— One day my class was dis- 
cussing the rich people. My teacher said that if we 
didn’t have the rich this country wouldn’t be num- 
ber one. He said a rich man will spend bis money 
wisely. 

I asked my teacher how he thought the rich 
man got all his wealth. If the poor man can work 
all the time, how come he can’t become rich. The 
other kids in my class were asking questions too. 
And every time I raised my hand my teacher 
wouldn’t even let me say anything. He kept on 
saying things about the rich that sounded so ignor- 
ant. That’s about all that happened that day. 

— Junior High Student 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 

The assassination of Amilcar Cabral, on January 
20th, in Conakry, the capital of the independent Republic 
of Guinea, by servile agents of Portuguese imperialism, 
is a shocking example of the murders that imperialists 
can descend to, from their allegedly lofty pinnacles of 
“Civilized” Europe. 

This act of murder was so cowardly and distasteful 
that the hypocrites in Lisbon have tried to hide their 
obvious guilt by denying any complicity in Cabral’s 
death — a death they have been actively seeking for the 
last ten years. 

Cabral was the Secretary-General of the African 
Party for the Independence of Guinea and the Cape 
Verde Islands (PAIGC). These two West African colo- 
nies have been under some form of Portuguese domina- 
tion for the past 500 years, from the very dawn of West- 
ern European expansion into Africa. 

Although PAIGC has conducted, for the last decade, 
a surprisingly successful struggle to expel the Portuguese 
from the swampy territory of Guinea-Bissau, Cabral 
was little known in this country, even among Black 
people. But in Africa he was the living symbol of revolu- 
tionary opposition to the uncompromising brutality of 
Portuguese colonialism which had chosen to maintain 
itself on the African Continent by use of indiscriminate 
naked military force.- 

In 1963, after Portuguese troops killed 50 striking 
dockworkers, the PAIGC moved from protest to armed 
resistance, and in the ensuing ten year struggle they 
were able to win two thirds of the 13,948 square miles of 
Guinea-Bissau, defeating 10,000 Portuguese troops armed 
with the most modern equipment of warfare. 

Such success has had ramifications beyond the borders 
of tiny Gninea-Bissan. It became the symbol of the 
capacity of the African People, as a whole, to defeat 
the powers of Colonialism on their continent. If Guinea- 
Bissau can do it, why not Angola, Mozambique, and even 
the Black masses in the fortress of white South Africa? 

As a revolutionary leader and thinker, Cabral was 
on a par with Frantz Fanon. In a certain sense, he is 
the heir of Fanon’s view of what the African Revolution 
is all about. He spent no time in developing elaborate 
“theories” about the uniqueness of the racial culture of 
the people of Guinea-Bissau, which is the usual hallmark 
of file petty-bourgeois nationalist. If Cabral considered 
anything unique about the people of Guinea-Bissau, 

Midi. Lowndes County group 
condemns STRESS terror 

The following are the words of the members 
of the Michigan-Lovmdes County, Alabama Chris- 
tian Movement for Human Rights speaking out 
against the wave of police terror against the Black 
community in Detroit (See February News & 
Letters): 

Most of us were born and raised in Lowndes County, 
Alabama. We remember when, if a Black person tried 
to vote, tried to do or say anything in defense of his 
freedom, he could be beaten or shot, and nothing would 
be done about it. These things didn’t change until the 
Black people of the county built a movement strong 
enough to change them. They ended the rule of the Klan 
when John Hulett, a Black man, was elected sheriff in 
1971. 

In the two years he has been sheriff, for the first 
time in history, no person Black or white has been killed 
or abused by a Lownes County law officer. This kind 
of law enforcement is only possible when the police are 
a genuine part of the community, both in where they live 
and in how they think. 

For more than two months, the Detroit police have 
been beating, threatening and humiliating Black men, 
women and children. This campaign of terror is being 
led by the “STRESS” unit which has killed 18 people, 
17 of whom were Black, in the last year. Mayor Gribbs 
and Police Commissioner Nichols say that the police 
can treat us any way they want to because they are 
after three young Black men who they say killed two 
STRESS officers. 

We know that they are not just after these three. 
They are only an excuse. They want to take away all 
the gains we have made in our lifetime. They are hoping 
they can scare us into giving up everything without a 
fight. 

They would never have dared such an attack before 
George Wallace toured the country preaching his phil- 
osophy of race hatred, or before Richard Nixon made it 
clear that he is in agreement with Wallace. Or before 
the silence of the labor unions, including the UAW, 
made this philosophy “respectable” for the first time in 
20 years. Even in Alabama, the Klan was afraid to come 
out from behind their sheets. Today it is the Detroit 
police who do the killing and they act proud of what 
they do. 

We know that the police state mentality will not stop 
at the edge of the ghetto. Our fight for self-determina- 
tion is a fight for survival. Without it, there will be no 
freedom for anyone. We urge all people, Black and white, 
to join with us, to abolish STRESS and the racist men- 
tality which created it. 
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it was their willingness to negate their status as an 
unfree people, through their own self-activity. 

However, the thing that places Cabral closest to 
Fanon was his recognition that neo-colonialism and 
elitism are constant threats to any African Revolution — 
the twin elements of the counter-revolution that stand 
in the wings of the drama of every National Revolution 
in Africa. 

Fanon saw neo-colonialism and elitism as a major 
force to be combatted after liberation. Cabral saw them 
as a present danger in the struggle toward revolution 
and he seems to have been without Fanon’s pessimism, 
as when Fanon realized that the heirs of the Algerian 
“revolution” would be the middle class Algerians, who 
really had their economic roots, and thus their ideologi- 
cal souls in the old system of European domination. 

To paraphrase Fanon, Cabral was not writing revolu- 
tionary songs but was fashioning the revolution among 
his people and thereby new songs were being fashioned, 
by and of themselves. 

One can only conclude that showcase revolutionaries, 
like Stokely Carmichael— who must have known Cabral 
since they both were residents of the Republic of Guinea, 
and yet said nothing about the death of this great 
martyred man during his recent lecture tour of the 
U.S.A.— were singing different songs. 

Sweet-life rides new workers 

Suffield, Conn.— Production in the Sweet-Life Foods 
warehouse is set so high that some weeks three out of 
four new hires don’t meet file quota. These men are fired 
at the end of three weeks. The hiring goes on because 
the company is always firing, and because guys quit 
this rotten place all the time. 

At the end of 30 days, you join the Teamsters and 
start paying $150 plus dues. The union cleans up on this 
because of the unbelievable turnover on the night shifts 
where most of the work is done. The union does nothing 
to change the work conditions that cause this to happen. 

Guys race around in the freezing cold selecting 
groceries on forks and on the loading dock. There are 
so many injuries. One young worker can’t use his should- 
er anymore after hundreds of pounds of laundry soap 
fell from the stacks and hit him. Why? Because the 
company had them stacked too high, according to what 
it said right on the boxes. 

The contract opens in April only for wages, but we’re 
boxed in between the union, the company and the wage 
freeze. Even to keep our present wages we had to raise 
hell in January. The company tried to cut the wages of 
everybody hired since last April. There was so much 
slow down and talk of wildcat if the union didn’t protect 
us, that the company bad to give up this scheme under 
pressure from the union. -Sweet-Life Worker 

Reader reports from Guyana 

Georgetown, Republic of Guyana— The Guyanan gov- 
ernment has nationalized the bauxite industry owned by 
Alcan-Demba. Needless to say, workers have little or 
no real participation in the industry that is not different 
from their old relationships. 

Eusi Kway ana’s The Bauxite Strike aid the Old 
Politics describes and analyzes events during and after 
nationalization, strongly setting forth “that nationalization 
without workers’ control and workers’ self-management 
is a fraud.” 

There has been a movement started in this country 
by peasants, African and East Indian, to take over the 
unused lands “owned” by Booker’s Sugar Estates (of 
Britain). The movement presently takes the form of 
squatting, primarily for house plots, by peasants and 
workers who have no land or who rent. 

There is also the demand to claim land for agri- 
cultural use. Rather than join the movement, the govern- 
ment is objectively supporting the large sugar companies 
against the interests of its own people. 

—Reader, Guyana, South America 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

itself, was one of his central categories. Having never 
grounded his concept in tile concrete struggles at the 
point of production, in the factory he never entered; 
having never made the actual voices of the workers the 
new point of departure, labor is seen not as the laborer 
in revolt; labor is no more than the exercise of labor- 
power in the most specifically capitalistic form: socially- 
necessary labor time. 

Where Marx used the category, socially-necessary 
labor time, to define that which is uniquely capitalistic, 
oppressive, chaotic, Lukacs denudes it of its class char- 
acter and makes it applicable to all societies. No won- 
der he begins this excursus with the statement: “Above 
all, we propose to examine what economic necessity 
consists of. At the outset, it would be emphasized this 
is not a natural, necessary process, though 'Marx him- 
self, in his polemic with idealism, occasionally used such 
an expression.” ■ 

As Lukacs himself put it, he was ready “simply to 
skip over the most important mediating areas.” By then 
mediation was no longer the class struggles, much less 
outright proletarian revolution. Mediation became sub- 
ject-less; “totality” became cult. (7) 

We hope we are wrong when we think that the 
attraction Lukacs has for the New Left is due to the 
fact that they never were “weighted down” by any con- 
cept of the revolutionary role of the proletariat and, 
with Lukacs at least philosophically, they are ready to 
scuttle Marx’s theory of proletarian revolution. 


FOOTNOTES: 

(7) Istvan Meszaros, who had once been a pupil 
of Lukacs, and remains the most profound of his sym- 
pathetic critics, calls attention to the duality in Lukacs’ 
concepts. “Even the most recent Lukacs — the author 
of a massive Social Ontology — insists on a duality, on 
a dual causality, and on an ultimate autonomy of ‘deci- 
sions between alternatives ... on the basis of his Onto- 
logy, the positive Outcome can only be envisaged as 
the impact of a ‘sollen’ ... an ought to change their 
way of life.” (p. 53, 64, George Lukacs, The Man, his 
work, and his ideas, ed. by G. H. R. Parkinson, Vin- 
tage, 1970.) 


Native Canadians thorn land 

Montreal, Quebec— There are two major aboriginal 
land claim crises raging across Canada— one in British 
Columbia, the other in northern Quebec. In birth cases, 
the Indians and Inuit (Eskimos) argue that land which 
was neveT sold or given away remains theirs, and that 
any attempt to alter this situation must be preceded*by 
negotiations between the white governments or com- 
panies and the aboriginal owners. The white govern- 
ments, however, recognize no legal land rights other than 
the rights of the conqueror. 

The Supreme Court of Canada ruled by a 4-3 vote 
that the British Columbia natives have no rights to the 
land which they have always possessed, and no rights to 
compensation for loss or alien use of that land. In Que- 
bec a similar battle over the right of Quebec-Hydro to 
construct a huge ecologically devastating hydro-electric 
project is likely to once again ignore native rights. 

In the Quebec case, a 1912 Quebec Boundaries Ex- 
tension Law specifically ordered the Quebec government 
to conclude treaties with the native peoples, and “guaran- 
teed” federal protection for native rights. An Indian and 
Innit law suit pointing this ont is virtually certain to fail. 

The white answers to these native claims is identi- 
cal to U.S. arguments of file 19th century— the inevit- 
ability of triumph by the more advanced intruder— or 
“Manifest Destiny” one century later. 


Connecticut readers: 

You are invited to a series of discussions 

to be held 

Wednesdays at 7 :30 p.m. 
Unitarian Church, 

50 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford 

MARCH 7: Panel discussion on Women’s Liber* 
ation 

MARCH 14: “Marx’s Historical Materialism and 
its Inseparability from the Hegelian 
Dialectic” 

MARCH 21: “American Civilization on Trial^ 
Black Masses as Vanguard” 

MARCH 28: “The Shock of Recognition and the 
Philosophic Ambivalence of Lenin” 






South African Blacks Strike 

In recent weeks over 50,000 Black workers have 
conducted sporadic strikes against their miserable 
sub-subsistence wages. In the mines a white worker 
is paid $450 a month while a Black gets $30, and 
it costs the average Black family $120 a month 
to exist. 

The widespread strikes affected almost every 
industry. 16,000 municipal workers in Durban left 
the garbage to the whites to take care of. In Ham- 
marsdale 7,000 left their jobs and the police used 
brutality and tear gas to disperse a crowd of 200 
shouting the Zulu war cry “Usutu.” Textile factories, 
the largest bakery in Johannesburg, industrial 
plants and hotel workers all joined the walkout. 

Drake Koka, general secretary of the Black 
Allied Workers Union, declared that the strikes were 
not just to raise wages but to overhaul the entire 
South African labor system. 

For Blacks to strike in South Africa is illegal 
but their power lies first in their numbers. You 
cannot jail 50,000 people and still get out produc- 
tion. Secondly, and more important still, the courage 
and solidarity as well as the elemental outburst of 
the masses in a fascist apartheid state against its 
white rulers shakes up even those who have all 
the power, for they recognize that the strike is 
but one phase of the revolution yet to come. 

Uganda 

In a public square, 12 men — 11 in their 20’s 
and one a 17 year old schoolboy — were tied to stakes 
and publicly shot by the Amin dictatorship. The 
executions were termed “a lesson to the people of 
Uganda” by a military spokesman. 

Recently, the dictator General Amin expelled 
thousands of Asians and confiscated their property. 
Relations with Kenya have been strained by his 
threats to expel thousands of Kenyans, and several 
hundred families have fled back to Kenya. Only 
the threat from the Kenya trade' unions to block 
the movement of Ugandan goods made him back off. 

It is obvious that the severe internal disloca- 


tions caused by Amin’s policies are causing a wave 
of unrest that finds response in the population as 
a whole. Public executions without a trial are the 
mark of a desperate administration. While this is 
played up in the daily press, what remains un- 
noticed is the undercurrent of revolt among the 
masses, now finding expression in a new guerrilla 
movement which is sure to become a focal point 
for the discontent. 

Chinese Youth 

Each year thousands of Chinese youth from the 
cities and ■urban areas move to the countryside 
and far-away villages, usually thousands of miles 
from their homes, for the purpose of bringing to 
the rural areas an educated work force. The move- 
ment is called “Shank Shan, Hsia Hsiang,” mean- 
ing up to the, hills, down to the villages, and the 
government claims' that these youth voluntarily seek 
rural living “with proletarian enthusiasm” after 
their schooling is finished. However, there are 
indications that Peking is trying to stop the con- 
tinuous revolt by youth in the cities by scattering 
them around the country, where they can be more 
closely watched by the village authorities. 

Last year 20 ; 000 Chinese fled from China to 
Hong Kong. Most of them were young people who 
didn’t care to be moved out of their homes at the 
government's’ .discretion. They said that village 
authorities had been given instructions to “take 
good care - of the young intellectuals’ living condi- 
tions” and to “attack subversion” and “resolutely 
resist unhealthy trends.” There were also indications 
of a youth revolt in Heilungkiang Province, where 
the government radio station said that a “problem” 
had arisen ' when it was decided to transfer some 
young people. 

Multi-national Firms 

The U.S. multi-national companies have reaped 
huge profits from the devaluation of the U.S. dol- 
lar. There is some speculation that they were in- 
strumental in the move. 

U.S’ firms abroad at the end of 1971 controlled 


over $268 billion in assets abroad. They deal in 
all the world currencies in everyday business. The 
movement of only $6 billion in U.S. currency into 
Germany touched off the crisis that netted these 
speculators some $330 million in profits in a single 
week. A Frankfurt banker claims that 50 percent 
of the dollar dumping came from American firms 
through their branches abroad. 

The American worker will feel the pinch when 
he buys his next radio, T.V., small foreign car 
or any one of a number of consumer items whose 
only source is a manufacturer abroad. The capital- 
ists were prepared for the move, the workers were 
not. 

Soviet’ Speed-up 

The Soviet press and the officials have been put- 
ing the heat on Soviet labor to tighten labor disci- 
pline and taking punitive action against what they 
call “idlprs, slackers, alcoholics and' absentee 
workers.”! The campaign is led by Aleksander N. 
Shelepin, the bureaucrat who heads the so-called 
Trade Unions. 

On Jan. 24 he told a trade union meeting, “There 
are still many shirkers, idlers, rolling-stones and 
drunkards who regularly violate labor dicipline thus 
preventing collectives from fulfilling their plans and 
obligations ... 

“In the strugle against them, management and 
the trade union organization have many means of 
administrative, material and public influence.” 
(Sounds Hke a U.S. corporate executive.) 

Pravda, in turn, has printed the various existing 
laws which provide for rebukes, reprimands, de- 
motions, loss of bonuses and dismissal from jobs for 
labor violations, the infamous anti-labor “labor 
code” of Stalin’s day. 

The problem seems to be that the rate of growth 
of per capita income has dropped from 4.5 percent 
over the past two years to 2.7 percent. What the 
state-capitalist rulers fail to face is that lack of labor 
productivity has ever been the measure of mass 
revolt against oppression in “socialist” lands as 
under private capitalism. 
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by Peter Mallory 


Militarization and devaluation: the war moves to the home front 


(Continued from Page 1) 

last year was triple the 1971 figure. Foreign capital never 
did believe that Nixon could stop inflation, and the 
multi-national American corporations gave the dollar the 
•w final coup de grace (See “Our Life and Times,” p. 8). 

The Administration continues to assure us that all 
is rosy, and has attempted to convince the public that 
a dollar that buys less abroad should be of no concern 
to Americans at home. The utter nonsense of this is 
shown in the fact that it is not only luxuries like foreign 
automobiles, wines, and diamonds that will cost more, 
bu>t everything from carpets to roofing materials. Most 
important of all to the average American is the guaran- 
teed rise in food costs, which are already soaring. And 
everyone using electricity or operating a motor vehicle 
will pay more for the energy because a third of the 
petroleum consumed in the nation comes from abroad. 

SAME OLD PRIORITIES 

At the same time, Nixon is playing a deliberate 
game of select neglect. We are bombarded with all he is 
doing for the POW’s— assuring the colonels, captains 
and commanders jobs commensurate with their status, 
and a new Ford to drive for a year without cost. He 
hopes the attention focused on the POW’s will make 
people forget the nearly 50,000 Americans who died and 
the 300,000 who were wounded, not to mention the 254,- 
000 Viet Vets who have come back only to find their 
way into the army of the unemployed. 

The rate of unemployment for those between 20 and 
24 is 8.9 per cent, and for Black veterans in that age 
group, unemployment is nut at 9.5 per cent. A public 
employment program where 40 per cent of those en- 
rolled are veterans is to be slashed by $1 billion and 
the vast majority of the estimated 100,000 men who 
became addicted to drugs in Vietnam go untreated. Such 
is Nixon’s concern. 
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The close of the Vietnam- war exposes the fact that 
the Administration through its State of Union messages 
and budget proposals intends no reordering of priorities. 

The crassness of Government policy is exemplified 
by appointing, as head of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO), Howard J. Phillips, one of the founders 
of the right wing racist, Joe McCarthyite, student or- 
ganization Young Americans for Freedom (YAF). A docu- 
ment from the Office of Management and Budget leaked 
to the press, revealed that it is the intention of the Ad- 
ministration to dismantle OEO as rapidly as possible. 

As for the “greater job security” for the American 
worker that Nixon promises will be a result of the de- 
valuation of -the dollar, at the expense of the Japanese 
and European workers, it puts one in mind of the old 
Leadbelly refrain: "We’re in the same boat brother, 
you shake one end. you’re gonna rock the other.” The 
truth is that Nixon hopes to stop the inflationary spiral 
by breaking the backs of the American workers. 

Arthur Brickner, chief economist of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York' State came closer to let- 
ting the cat out of the bag when he said, “The heart of 
the issue is whether we can get inflation in the U.S. 
under control and maintain a high rate of production.” In 
short, speed-up. 

MEANY: PRIZEFIGHTER FOR CAPITALISM 
AND IMPERIALISM 

Nixon hopes to accomplish his war against the work- 
ers with the aid of the labor bureaucracy. The whole 
fabric of economic relations is such that you are either 
for a new social order, or you have to support that 
which is, with all its military drive. The AFL-CIO, head- 
ed by the perennial war-hawk George Meany, is already 
embracing Nixon’s militarization and move against la- 
bor on the inflationary front. Meany’s whole hypocritical 
play of “neutrality” during the elections was his way 
of helping Nixon’s re-election in return for crumbs, such 
as having that hard-hat, Brennan, named Secretary of 
Labor. 

The craft unions, ever since Gompers’ days, have, 
consistently taken the most reactionary positions on for- 
eign labor. Just as the hard-hats have excluded the 
Blacks here, the AFL began by demanding the Oriental 
Exclusion Act. So integral a part of the very structure 
of American capitalism is that working class traitor, 
Meany, that he is actually in the fore-front of both the 
militarization of the economy, and making labor an ap- 
pendage to it. 

NEW STRUGGLES ON THE HORIZON 

The country lurches from one economic crisis to an- 
other. The constant expansion of the capitalist economy 
and the capitalist state have grown at such a rate that 
capitalism gets over one hurdle only to reach a greater 
one. Capitalism could not pull itself out of the Depres- 


sion without engaging in total war. Now it cannot pull 
itself out of Indochina without risking total chaos. That 
is why postwar has not meant peacetime — ever since 
World War II. 

The Administration ignores the American people at 
its own peril. Unemployment in- (he ghettos of San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago, Los Angeles and New York is put at no 
less than 20 per cent. Police terror unloosed against 
the Blacks in Detroit is but me manifestation of the ab- 
solute gulf that exists between Nixon and the Black 
community. 

The rapid ending of Phase n controls coincides with 
the fact that labor contracts have to be negotiated in 
major industries like Rubber, Auto, Teamsters, Elec- 
tronics and Post Office, this year. And neither Brennan 
nor Meany will be able to control these five million 
workers. Men and women who bore the wage freeze 
while they watched food prices soar, and felt the relent- 
less speed-up to extract more and more of their labor 
while profits remained unfettered, are not going to sit 
still when bargaining time comes. 

The poor, who have been penalized and pulverized, 
are also not going to take lightly the withholding and 
withdrawing of the federal assistance that farmers and 
workers have won over the years from a government 
that has been trying to stave off impending social revo- 
lution ever since the Great Depression. 

Life for the capitalists begins and ends with the 
exploitation of labor. But life for the workers, day in 
and day out, is one continuous fight against their ex- 
ploiters. This will in no way lessen when the state di- 
rectly performs the job of exploitation. Rather, the com- 
ing struggles, both on the part of the Blacks and the 
workers, will see it intensify. The outpouring of 10,000 
Blacks and whites at the Capitol on Feb. 20, to protest 
the slashing of all programs for the poor, is but a small 
hint of things to come. 


DETROIT READERS: 

You are invited to a series of classes-in-progress 
on the forthcoming work of Raya Dunayevskaya 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION | 

Sun,, March 4: “Leon Trotsky as Theoretician” g; 
Sun,, March 18: “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung” 
Sub., April 1: “Jean-Paul Sartre: Outsider Look- g; 

ing In” >g 

Downtown YWCA 
Elizabeth and Withered, 7 P.M. 

Fort class schedules in Los Angeles, New York, San :-g 
Francisco write to addresses listed in box col. 1 
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by Charles Denby, Editor 

There was a strike recently at the Chrysler Jefferson 
plant in Detroit over production standards. The walkout 
began after some workers were fired because they ob- 
jected to the continuous speed-up of the production line. 

“The fact of the matter is,’’ as one of the strikers 
said, “this is about the third wildcat strike this year at 
this plant— all over working conditions. The previous 
ones just lasted a day.” 

“See, we have a new plant manager over production 
and he seems determined to show the company that he 
can get higher production than the previous plant man- 
ager. Our damn no-good union representatives seem to 
be more in support of the company’s speed-up than they 
are in fighting the company along with ns. This is why 
the strike has been going on for a week, and we mean 
to stay out until every fired worker is back.” 

In the old days of wildcat strikes, very seldom did 
one last over a week. Those were the days when the 
local union would support workers’ strikes. When they 
did not support them, they still would not be on the 
side of management. Wildcat strikes would close down 
all other plants of the company in other states, and on 
the whole they were settled to the satisfaction of the 
strikers. 

Today it is just the opposite. The union bureaucrats 
tell striking workers that the company will not sit down 
and bargain until the strikers are back on the job. 

The strike at Jefferson started Wednesday on the 
afternoon shift, and the next day the day shift walked 
out in support. By Friday, the pressure from the com- 
pany on the union began to mount. They threatened the 
union with an injunction if they could not get workers 
back on the job. 

‘WHY WE STRIKE’ 

On Monday morning, the bureaucrats were out in 
force, pleading to and threatening the day-shift workers. 
The workers would not budge, and they refused to go in. 
The bureaucrats passed out a leaflet they called “Import- 
ant Notice.” It stated: “Your officers and shop committee 
have been very dilligemtly meeting with top management, 
trying to resolve this total problem. As a result of this 
suspension, several people in Dept. 9171 walked out of 
the plant, which caused the entire plant to dose down. 
It is unfortunate that management has the right to re- 
fuse to bargain on workers’ problems until the plant re- 
sumes normal operations.” 

One worker yelled, “Management has the same right 
not to bargain while we are working. That is why we are 
striking.” 

The workers’ leaflet read in part: “Jefferson Assem- 
bly is a hell-hole to work in. The line speed has increased 
some 20 per cent in the last six months and our working 
conditions get worse and worse. Harassment has in- 

( Continued on Page 7) 
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Mao & Nixon move closer together 



— LNS photo 

Gallup, N.M. Indians picket to support Wounded Knee. 


Indian activist tells meaning of Wounded Knee 


The following article is part of a speech given by a 
young Indian woman who is a member of the Associated 
Indians of Detroit (AID) to a meeting of the Michigan^ 
Lowndes Co. Alabama group. We think it is a unique and 
important view of the Indian struggle — Editor. 

• * * 

The situation at Wounded Knee began when the 
American Indian Movement (AIM) was invited to the 
Pine Ridge Reservation and Wounded Knee by three 
members of the 12-man tribal council. The three coun- 
cilmen had sought to impeach their tribal chairman. 
They had gone to the local Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) agent, but he had thrown them out and would 
not listen to their grievances. So they invited AIM to 
come and show support for their demands. AIM is not 
going to leave there until they set the wheels in motion 
to have their demands aired and met. 

TRIBAL COUNCIL CORRUPT 

The tribal council is a U.S. government institution 
imposed on American Indians. They’re supposed to 
represent the reservation people. But the tribal chair- 
man runs the whole show. If he does what the govern- 
ment wants, his family will have nice cars and big 
houses while the rest of the reservation remains hungry 
and uneducated. 

The newspapers don’t say that Wounded Knee is on 
the Oglala S'ioux reservation, and that die presence of 
Federal Marshals there is a direct violation of Indian 
rights. One person, the tribal chairman, asked them to 
come. It was not the consensus of the tribal council. 

The take-over of the BIA in Washington last Novem- 


ber was only the beginning. The Trail of Broken Trea- 
ties Caravan was formed to go every place a treaty 
was broken — that means, every inch of the U.S.A. The 
newspapers also neglected to mention the number of 
elderly people, young parents and their small children 
that travel with the Caravan — it is by no means “a 
bunch of young male hoodlums.” 

You know I work with Associated Indians of Detroit 
(AID) which operates a small Indian center in the inner 
city. We provide a gathering place for American Indians, 
cultural classes, and a G. E. D. program. AID is af- 
filiated with AIM, a national organization with chapters 
in mainly urban areas of the U.S.A. and just lately in 
Canada. (American Indian people do not identify with the 
border.) AIM was the first national organization to de- 
fine the reasons for our problem, to define who the 
enemies were — first, Christianity; second, the BIA. 

We say Christianity because it was Christian mis- 
sionaries that came to the Indian people and converted 
them by fire and sword. But we believe that Christian 
concepts are very beautiful valid standards if Christian 
people would live up to them. We have seen Christianity 
turning into “Churchianity.” Until American Indians see 
Christians living what they preach, we cannot believe 
them. 

MISSIONARIES AND THE BIA 

We have seen priests and missionaries, by their 
very presence, divide families. We have seen structures 
built — churches that cost millions, and yet people are 
hungry and children die of malnutrition. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 

National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 
On March 15 Nixon announced that on May 1 
a “liaison mission” would be opened in Peking 
and would be headed by David Bruce. If the 
euphemism of “liaison officer” could possibly 
have fooled anyone, Mr. Bruce’s super-ambassa- 
dorial past put an end to such delusions. 

Ever since Nixon made his trip to China, a year ago, 
every writer has been stressing the somersaults executed 
by Nixon, the China Lobby man, the anti-Communist, 
the war hawk. But in truth, the greater transformation 
into opposite was Mao’s embrace of “Enemy Number 
One” in the specific person of what Mao’s China used 
to call “that ugly imperialist chieftain.” 

Thus, nothing either of the internal crisis — which 
brought about nothing short of the death (execution?) of 
Mao’s “closest comrade-in-arms and successor,” Mar- 
shal Lin Piao — or the external condition that there is 
but one China, not the “two” Nixon sponsored in the UN 
and still recognizes as “China,” i.e., Taiwan, was per- 
mitted to slow the speed-up of closer relations with the 
U. S. 

Thus, the joint communique had originally stated 
that tiie U. S. would “progressively reduce its forces and 
military installation on Taiwan as the tension in the 
area (Vietnam) diminishes.” Nothing of the sort was 
done. For that matter, hardly anyone believes that peace 
has come to Vietnam. China’s anxiety to move ever 
closer to the U. S., -however, is so great that no im- 
perialist action by the U. S. against others can stop it. 

No wonder that Nixon in the very same news con- 
ference in which' he made his announcement of new 
relations with Cliina, used his most authoritarian voice 
to warn North Vietnam that if the cease-fire “violations” 
continue, he \ybuld not hesitate to bludgeon it back to 
acquiesce to Fax Americana. 

MAO ANQ* KISSINGER 

Splashed over the front pages of all three major 
publications in China — The People’s Daily, The Red 
Flag, and The Liberation Army Daily — were pictures 
of Henry Kissinger with Mao Tse-tung. Day in and day 
out, during the four days Kissinger spent in Peking, the 
Chinese press followed up the picture display of Mao 
and Kissinger with commentary that stressed to the 
Chinese masses that Mao was talking to a very good 
friend: They had talked for over two hours. That was 
twice' as much as with Nixon. He was telling his very 
good friend to be sure to greet another and greater 
friend, the President. 

Promptly the Western “specialists” began writing, 
“this aside was almost as significant as the meeting 
itself ... It set the stage for further development of 
Chinese-American relations” (David Bonavia, Times, 
London, Feb. 18, 1973). And so it did. 

No wonder that Kissinger’s smile upon his return 
looked like that of the cat who just swallowed the canary. 
This “canary” was no less than the chieftain of the vast 
expanse of China where one quarter of mankind live. 
The delusions that float in the brain of Dr. Strangelove 
Kissinger might well rival Mao’s famous “great leap 
forward.” By now, however, Mao is girding for a global 
leap that he expects will put Russia in the shade! 

If this is not obvious from the single statement that 
the official China News Agency issued, that Mao and Kis- 
singer “had a frank and wide-ranging conversation in 
an unconstrained atmosphere,” it is nevertheless this, 
precisely this “unconstrained atmosphere” which worries 
Russia. She is sure that secret agreements, directed 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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WL needs new theoretic beginning 


Two of the best articles I have read from the wom- 
en’s liberation movement hre by Adrienne Rich (“The 
Anti-Feminist Woman,” NY Review of Books, Nov. 30, 
1S72) and Branka Magas (“Sex Politics: Class Politics,” 
New Left Review, March-April, 1971). Instead of dwelling 
on a single issue within the movement, they have at- 
tempted to take an overall view. 

ADRIENNE RICH 

Rich does not take M. Decter’s attack on the women’s 
movement (The New Chastity) as her ground. Her point 
of departure is, instead, a “feminism that must imply ah 
imaginative identification with all women (and the ghost- 
ly woman in all men) and that the feminist must, be- 
cause she can, extend this act ... as far as possible.” 
She isn’t saying ‘all women are my sisters’; rather, all 
women are subjected to some form of male oppression 
and are therefore “potentially the deepest of all ques- 
tioners of the social order created by men, and the most 
genuinely radical of thinkers.” 

Rich’s emphasis is on the newness and richness of 
tiiought in the women’s movement. But, perhaps because 
she is a professor and a poet, she concentrates on pro- 
fessional women, and is not explicit in spelling out where 
we have gotten to now. 

Rich is concerned with the women who do not 
“identify” with the movement; she wants to overcome 
this separation among women and ideas, but she remains 
abstract on whose thought she is building. She does 
mention Black and working women, but only as those 
who do not see the women’s movement bearing any re- 
lationship to their own lives— not where they would give 
a totally different orientation and point of departure to 
the movement. 

BRANKA MAGAS 

Branka Magas is openly a Marxist and understands 
Hie need for an independent women’s movement; she’s 
also aware of the danger of single issues and reformism 
disorienting the movement. Magas points out how the 
suffragette movement, precisely because it was centered 
only on the vote, reduced its vision so totally that it ended 
up collaborating with white supremacists to win support. 

Magas emphasizes how necessary theory is to the 
women’s movement and how it hasn’t yet arrived at that 
recognition. But she herself has created no new ground. 
It seems to me this comes from her thinking being tied 
too closely to structuralism, which sees history as chron- 
ological epochs and not the movement of people for free- 
dom. For example, she correctly criticizes the women who 
want to throw out Freud entirely for his sexism without 
seeing that in his historical period, it was revolutionary 
to talk about sex. But Magas’ ambivalence emerges when 

Lebanon: 'Right to kffl' 

Beirut, Lebanon — A group of lawyers headed by Ms. 
Lohr Moghaizel has organized to have Article 562 — 
based on the concept of women as property — eliminated 
from the penal code. This law upholds the custom where- 
by a man may kill a female relative who “dishonors the 
family,” even though such conduct may be no more than 
an affectionate gesture. A father or brother who kills 
must be given a lenient sentence, often as little as two 
years hard labor. 

All questions of marital relations and parental rights 
are presently under religious jurisdiction. The lawyers 
are working to have the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies— 
99 men— move this into the civil sphere. They want to 
have murder treated as such by the courts— not as a 
special right to kill. 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box, page 3. 


Women fight work reports 

Hartford, Conn. — Pressure, petty harassment and 
racism in my office reached their height last week for 
five women workers. The immediate issues were a new 
policy of individual work reports on how much time each 
of us spends working, and the racist attempts to fire the 
only Black woman in the department for “talking too 
much.” The Black sister said “Slavery was abolished in 
the nineteenth century, and I’m not going to work as a 
slave for slave labor wages.” 

We went to Personnel and they sent us to the senior 
vice president of the department— a man. We laid it on 
the line to him that we planned to quit if the reports 
were demanded and if the pressure continued. For 40 
minutes we described the buildup of tension and pressure 
on our Black co-worker, initiated by two low-level super- 
visors. He contacted the top boss of our department. 

Returning to the office, we vowed to stick together 
in refusing to discuss the matter individually but only 
as a group. Our solidarity and anger bore its fruit in 
the withdrawal of the work reports and a promise to put 
an end to the petty harassment against us, especially 
the Black sister. We shall have to wait and see if the 
promises were serious or only appeasement. None of us 
will wait very long. 

— Hartford Insurance Worker 


all that she can offer are Louis Althusser’s male chauvin- 
ist formulations on psychoanalysis— the exact opposite 
from the direction in which women are moving on this 
question. 

I welcome this appreciation of the need for theory 
in the women’s movement. But unless we begin with the 
new, both in the actual movement and in theory, there 
will .be no new jumping-off point. The only woman the- 
oretician who has established a new foundation is Raya 
Dunayevskaya. In her article in Notes on Women’s Lib- 
eration: We Speak In Many Voices she has expressed not 
only the validity of today’s independent women’s move- 
ment, but also women as Reason as well as revolutionary 
force. What is crucial is that we continue on this ground; 
if we don’t begin here, we will end up tailending reform- 
ism, or worse. 

Abortion law: 
vigilance is 
still needed 

The Jan. 22 Supreme Court rulings on abor- 
tion were a happy shock to the women’s move- 
ment. Nixon’s own Court invalidated the laws 
which severely restrict abortions in almost every 
state. 

The Court based its decision on the constitutional 
right of privacy. It has long been obvious to women that 
their “liberty” must include the right to control their 
own bodies; but we also know that the Supreme Court 
interprets the same Constitution very differently at 
different times in history. 

But, it is also true that there could not have been 
such a far-reaching decision at this time without the 
Women’s Liberation movement, whose ideas have per- 
meated the society far beyond its active membership. 

At the same moment that we applaud this victory, 
however, we must immediately look to its enforcement. 
So far, the states have done little or nothing to make 
their laws conform. In some areas, doctors are threat- 
ended with arrest under the old laws, or medical societies 
expel those who perform abortions. Undoubtedly, it will 
still be years before abortions can be easily obtained 
everywhere. 

And, even that eventuality is threatened by the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to outlaw abortion. In 
today’s political climate, it would be passed quickly if 
women let down their guard. 

The decision itself, like every victory, can be used 
for reactionary purposes. It is still a long way from the 
radical position in WL of “free abortion and contracep- 
tives on demand.” Abortions may be artificially priced 
out of the reach of poor women. The concept of free 
choice which the decision now represents could be per- 
verted by attempts to force women to have abortions or 
lose welfare. 

The dangers of mis-using the decision are already 
visible in New York, which already had legal abortion. 
The NYC Dept, of Health, which was always lax about 
properly enforcing regulations as to the cleanliness, 
safety, etc., of clinics, is seizing on the Court decision to 
be more lax, as if it meant that there can be no regula- 
tion of the physical conditions for the safety of the 
women involved. 

Unfortunately, certain factions in the women’s move- 
ment are also demanding no health regulations at all, 
not realizing that this could mean cut-rate butcher shops 
for poor women all over again. While it is true that the 
states will try to place limitations on the right to have 
an abortion under the guise of safety regulations, we 
must be careful that what we support cannot be used 
to exploit a certain group of women in the way that the 
equal employment laws are now being used to deprive 
working women of protective legislation. 

—Molly Jackson 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


Nixon's reign means 
soaring food prices 

by Ethel Dunbar 

All over this country, people are yelling about the 
skyrocketing food prices, and there seems to be no end 
in sight. Ever since Nixon got back into office, prices 
have had a continuous forward jump every week, from 
three cents to ten and fifteen cents. In the inner cities, 
it is even higher. Some. Black women who are day work- 
ers in the suburbs say they always buy their groceries 
where they work, because most food items are much 
cheaper out there, among those that can afford to pay it. 

So much pressure has been put on Nixon to do some- 
thing about the price of food, but he has said, leave it 
to the American housewives: when they get ready, 
they will do something. They organized and began to 
picket some food stores in Washington, D.C. The next 
day Nixon said he was opposed to this business of 
picketing by housewives. To me, it is the most effective 
way to fight those high prices. 

Nixon is not against food companies getting high 
prices, but he was quick to put a wage freeze on workers 
some two years ago. He has no thoughts about how 
workers should live, or concerning the millions of un- 
employed and the millions that are living on Social 
Security and Other fixed incomes. As a factory worker 
said, we often discuss how it is possible for people that 
are not working to live. We read in the papers that some 
families are buying dog food, because tbat’s all they 
can afford. 

Now that people are buying and living on cheaper 
foods like peanut butter and sardines, scientists are 
saying that foods that do not have enough zinc in them 
are harmful to depend on. In order for the body to keep 
substantially Strong, one must have meat which carries 
the necessary zinc. I wonder why the scientists just 
made their discovery after people stopped, or at least 
slowed down, buying meat. 

Many people are saying that something is desper- 
ately wrong in this society and something must be done 
to make it more responsible to all citizens, not just 
the rich, as Nixon is doing. But all poor and working 
people I talk with do not believe this society can con- 
tinue in the direction it’s going forever, and that these 
unreasonably high prices for food can be the beginning 
that tears this society up by its roots. 

LA. rent strikers sold out 

Twenty-eight families at the 'William Mead city holts’ 
ing project in Los Angeles have been on a rent strike for 
six months and have formed themselves into the William 
Mead Community Action Council. Below is their answer 
to a letter received from the Housing Authority and the 
Housing Authority Resident Advisory Committee 
( HARAC ), which is an organization that is supposed to 
represent the tenants of the housing project — Ed. 

Los Angeles, Cal. — In February, the residents of 
William Mead received a letter from Housing Authority 
Chairman Ishihara and Executive Director Salzman 
which resulted from a special meeting of HARAC with 
the Housing Authority Board of Commissioners to dis- 
cuss the problems at the William Mead Housing Devel- 
opment. 

Why weren’t the tenants of William Mead informed 
of the fact that there was to be a discussion of their 
housing project? The only people from William Mead 
present were the manager, Mrs. Sandoval and Mrs. 
Escobosa who, besides being HARAC representative 
from Mead, is employed by the Housing Authority. 

At the meeting, HARAC representatives concluded 
that a letter would be sent to all residents telling them 
that the Housing Authority backed the housing project 
manager. Who does HARAC represent— the tenants or 
the Housing Authority? 

Instead of backing the Housing Authority in its 
policy of making decisions without consulting tenants, 
we feel HARAC should move to see that the demands 
of the tenants of William Mead are carried out prompt- 
ly: 1) Mrs. Sandoval’s removal from the project; 2) ade- 
quate heaters in all the units, and 3) the renovation 
of the community center and play area. 

Instead of trying to figure out how to “immediately 
remove those residents at William Mead who are causing 
‘trouble’,” HARAC should be fighting to see that the 
voice of these tenants is listened to by the Housing 
Authority. The point is not whether HARAC, whose 
members do not live in William Mead, back Mrs. 
Sandoval. The point is whether the residents of William 
Mead back Mrs. Sandoval. And they have spoken out 
loudly that they do not back her. 

The people on rent strike are only a small portion 
of the opposition. We represent the hopes of many, many 
tenants. The people on rent strike are fighting for every- 
one’s rights. It is not us, but the Housing Authority who 
is putting fear into the tenants, as well as causing 
trouble by not fixing the Community Center and play- 
ground; by not giving us proper heaters, and by keeping 
a manager Who does not care about the residents of the 
project. We want to know, HARAC, are you for us or 
against us? 

— William Mead Community Action Council 
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S.F. Pier 96 dockers say, 'job action only way' 


San Francisco, Calif. — Bridges’ attempts to 
merge the ILWU with the ILA and then with 
the Teamsters are often interpreted as attempts 
to solve the union’s problems with the employers. 

In my opinion this view is way off the beam— he is 
firmly in the employer camp where productivity is con- 
cerned. He has long accepted mechanization and con- 
tainerization as progress, rather than seeing it as an 
employer assault on conditions and jobs of workers in 
this industry in order to increase profits. 

While the news is of merger, working longshoremen 
have continued the process of getting control of their own 
job situation. Recently we were ordered from the hiring 
hall to Pier 96, a huge new pier for container-barge and 
mainly-container vessels, for 6:00 p.m. on the night shift. 
The companies are allowed six-o’clock gangs if there are 
3:00 a.m. gangs to follow us — otherwise our turn-to time 
is 7:00 or 8:00 p.m. 

When we learned there were no 3:00 a.m. gangs, we 
decided not to go to work at six. A union business agent 
was called, who then left with a company representative 
to arbitrate the dispute by phone. 

The business agent came back about seven and re- 
ported that the arbitrator had ruled that the gangs 
should have turned to. He had left the question of pay 
from six to seven open, something to be decided at an- 
other time. The union representative recommended 
nothing, leaving it up to the workers to decide what to 
do. 

Some immediately headed for the bus out, while the 
others stood around considering what to do. One young 
Black brother said, speaking to all, “If we let them get 
away with this they’ll just do it again next time — job 
action is the only way.” Some minutes later the rest of 
the longshoremen boarded the bus and left the job. 

The employers are attempting to blame the above- 
mentioned business agent. They have demanded his de- 
registration, exclusion from the industry. But the long- 
shoremen are giving him full support and will continue 
their attempts to control their own job situation. 

Bridges’ merger talks indicate that he no longer 
controls the top structure of the ILWU. The working 
longshoremen have been disenchanted for a long time. 
The people at the top let him waste time on the merger 
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gambits because they knew he would get nowhere with 
the membership, and this would stall an out-front tangle 
with him. 

At this time discussions are taking place among the 
longshoremen and ship clerks about joint action with the 
seamen and other longshoremen in the country — the 
working Teamsters aren’t being left out either. Also, as 
pointed out above, the process of getting control goes on 
and on here! 

—San Francisco Docker 

Canadian farmers 
ask Hi, boycott 
of Kraft products 

Kingston, Ontario— The Kraftco Corporation is ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with since it produces such a 
large variety of products. This giant U.S. company has 
the Canadian farmer in a stranglehold. Kraft controls 
not only the milk industry in Canada (80 per cent) but 
is the dominant force in the food industry as well. 

Here in S.E. Ontario, Kraft and its allies in Canadian 
government are directly responsible for the rapid decline 
in family farms. In 1967 there were over 22,000 individual 
farms in Ontario, but by 1972 over 8,000 had disappeared. 
Now in 1973 they’re going under at the rate of 36 a day 
due to crop failures last year. In Canada as a whole, ac- 
cording to federal government statistics, for Die last two 
years farmers have been going under at the rate of just 
over 1,000 per month. 

Perhaps you begin to see our problem. The boycott 
is going well here in Canada. Our picketing actions have 
met with great success in a good response from the pub- 
lic. However, since Kraftco is a multi-national corpora- 
tion and Canada makes up less than 10 per cent of its 
market, we’ll have to seek and get support in other coun- 
tries. It would be nice to hear a loud, long squawk 'ront 
the giant in his own backyard. 

* * * 

EDITOR’S NOTE: For further information, readers 
can contact NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 250 C 2nd 
Ave., S., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. An information pack- 
age is available for $ 1 which includes a three month sub 
to the newsletter, several pamphlets and a Boycott button 
from Kingston Boycott Kraft, do P.O. Box 7 01, Kingston, 
Ontario. 
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GM South Gate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — This year is an important 
one for GM workers — important because a new 
contract between the corporation and the union 
comes up for negotiations. Because of the pos- 
sibility of the new contract becoming a mere re- 
newal of the old, let’s examine two articles from 
the present national contract agreement to see 
how severe such an occurrence could be. 

“The right to . . . discharge or discipline for cause; 
and to maintain discipline and efficiency of employees, 
is the sole responsibility of the corporation ... In addi- 
tion . . . the schedules of production, the methods, pro- 
cesses, and means of manufacturing are solely and 
exclusively the responsibility of the corporation.” 

The above is an excerpt of Article 8 of the agreement 
between GM and the UAW. Now read the entire article 
carefully if you think they forgot anything: “The sched- 
ules of production,” regardless of how burdensome on the 
line worker, “the methods, processes, and means of man- 
ufacturing,” regardless of how unsafe or unhealthy, “are 
solely and exclusively the responsibility of the corpora- 
tion.” 

The article says nothing about who makes conditions 
unsafe, unhealthy, or unduly burdensome. It is worded 
so that GM has absolute authority in these matters. It 
is also disturbing to see that the corporation has the 
“right” and “sole responsibility” in matters of discharge, 
discipline, and efficiency of employees. With this in mind, 
what real purpose does our union serve? 

"... the Union will not cause or permit its mem- 
bers to cause, nor will any member of the Union take 
part in any sit-down, stay-in, or slow-down, in any 
plants of the Corporation . . . The Union will not cause 
or permit its members to cause nor will any member of 
the Union take part in any strike or stoppage of any of 
the Corporation’s operations or picket any of the Cor- 
poration’s plants or premises until all the bargaining 


procedures as outlined in this Agreement has been ex- 
hausted . ... ” 

The above are excerpts from Article 117. Looking 
at this, we can see the purpose behind GM's Labor Rela- 
tions and why all of our grievances must be “settled” 
even if it requires the use of the trash can. This article 
explains the incestuous relationship between our Shop 
Committee and Labor Relations, which results in selling 
out workers who have legitimate grievances. It also 
warns us that if we, the workers, try to solve our prob- 
lems by the use of more positive means (strikes, picket- 
ing, etc.) we have virtually no protection guaranteed by 
the union. 

One question remains, brothers and sisters: Do we 
want these provisions in the new contract? 

— South Gate GM Worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — We have been boycotting the cafe- 
teria for a week now at Fleetwood. The protest is just 
about 100% effective. Only four or five workers have 
gone into the cafeteria any day this week. 

It started when a group of workers up on the sixth 
floor put out a leaflet and called the boycott over high 
prices for poor food. The prices have been going up and 
up. The cheapest meal is $1.15 — and it’s nothing. A 
quarter-pound hamburger is $1.50. 

When the boycott started, the union put out a leaf- 
let saying that the boycott was not authorized by the 
"union. They didn’t oppose it, they just stood off to 
the side. They said they would talk to the company 
that owns the cafeteria. Profit Foods. It is a concession 
contractor with GM. 

Profit Foods (the name makes sense) says that if 
they have to lower their prices, they wiH move out. 
Everyone I know says, “Good, let them move!” GM 
says it’s not their business, but GM’s foremen and gen- 
eral foremen eat in a separate dining room where we 
can’t go. I don’t know what the prices are there, but 
I’ll bet the food is better. — Fleetwood ‘Worker 
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Attrition vs. 
discrimination 
equals strike 

By John Allison 

Workers at the Chrysler Jefferson plant in De- 
troit went on strike because of discrimination — 
the kind of discrimination that makes for pro- 
duction speed-up. This is the way the UAW let 
Chrysler run the game over the workers: 

When an old-timer retires, he or she is not replaced 
by another worker. The work is divided between the 
employees who are left. Young, workers have got the 
message loud and clear. 

ELIMINATE JOBS 

There are a lot of ways this deal cuts. By the time 
some workers are at retirement age, some are on jobs 
that don’t kill you. Through seniority, they get some of 
the better jobs, as they should. So when they retire or 
quit or die, and their job just disappears by being spread 
out among other workers, it blocks another worker from 
getting that' better job. 

When the Highland Park Chrysler plant closed down, 
they had an attrition pool that eased some of the burden 
in other plants of the corporation. When a worker 
retired, died or quit, there was someone from the pool 
who replaced the worker going out. Now there is no 
pool to help, and so production goes up and up, and work- 
ers get madder and madder . . . until you have a strike. 

Then management threatens the UAW, goes into 
the courts to get an injunction to make the workers re- 
turn to work. Management, the UAW and the courts seem 
to be kissing cousins. 

But while that romance is going on, the rank-and- 
file workers are catching hell on the production line, and 
those kissing cousins don’t know a tiling about what kind 
of hell that is. All they point to is that strike explosion 
with all that fire and brimstone, not what caused it. 
ONLY RANK-AND-FILE CAN CHANGE IT 

They all know what caused it. But the company 
never cuts down on production, it always speeds it up. 
The UAW isn’t going to do anything about it, because 
it means reorganizing production from top to bottom. 
And Woodcock and his gang aren’t about to take on that 
job. We know the courts always back management, so 
there’s no use looking there. 

The only ones left are the rank-and-file workers, 
and they’re something else again. They do want to change 
their working conditions from top to bottom. By now, 
it’s pretty clear that they’re the only ones who can do 
it. There just is no other way. 



Cops aid court abuse worker 

Hartford, Conn. — An elderly Polish worker was false- 
ly arrested and brutalized by Hartford police in Janu- 
ary. He is now getting a bad deal in court. 

A court-watcher came upon him waiting for his 
hearing, without a lawyer or any idea of where he was 
supposed to be. He told her his story. His neighbors 
had been having a violent fight, as often happened. As 
he feared they would injure themselves, he called the 
police. 

The police came, charged into his apartment,) 
grabbed him, knocked him around and threw him down 
the stairs. They then brought him down to the police 
station. He was booked, and told to go home — on a 
cold winter night, in his undershirt and slippers. 

When he went to court, no one bothered to tell him 
his case bad been postponed until the next week, so he 
waited in court all day for nothing. He did talk to a 
public defender, who listened to his story for a few 
minutes and told him that his best chance was to plead 
guilty. The fact that this man was innocent and a vic- 
tim of false arrest didn’t seem to concern him. He 
was just there to crank cases through as quickly as 
possible. — Tom Dunn 
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STATE CAPITALISM 

Nixon’s brand of State-Capitalism 
sounds more and more like the Russian 
brand every day. I’m referring to the 
Nixon “Doctrine” on combatting sky- 
high food prices: “It’s patriotic to eat 
fish.” Or, Schultz saying “Substitute 
cheese for meat.” And, Brennan telling 
us to “Plant Victory Gardens.” 

Who are they kidding when they say 
they are against price controls on meat 
and other agricultural products because 
it will lead to “Black Markets,” ration- 
ing, and (sic) “bread lines” as in Russia. 
What are Food Stamp lines anyway, if 
not sophisticated bread lines? 

I wouldn’t be surprised if, in the in- 
terest of national security and “world 
peace,” we are soon told to eat egg 
rolls and Peking duck. 

Young Cynic 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was disappointed in “Russia as State- 
Capitalist Society” in two respects: — 
1) It discusses the Russia of 30 years 
ago. I’m much more interested in the 
Russia of today. 2) The booklet is too 
highly technical (in the economic sense). 
If we had to wait for the socialist revolu- 
tion until the number of people required 
to consummate that revolution under- 
stood your booklet without reservations, 
we’d have to wait several millenia. 

A Friend 
New York 

* * £ 

I just finished reading Raya Dunayev- 
skaya’s original historical analysis of 
“Russia as a State Capitalist Society.” 
I was amazed it was written 30 years 
ago, it seems so relevant for America 
today — with Nixon’s stages and phases 
allowing him to put his fingers into 
everything that happens in the economy. 

Nixon’s “game plan” is only a 
euphemism for a “five year plan.” His 
instant global realignment — abandon- 
ing his own “sacred” principles of anti- 
communism and “free’ enterprise and 
opening the door to Russian and Chinese 
trade while opening new antagonisms 
among our old “free” world allies in 
Europe and Japan — shows that the 
state-capitalism which Ms. Dunayev- 
skaya caught in her early studies of 
Russia is the all-pervasive form in the 
world today. 

Med Student 
Detroit 

* £ 

All I have to say about the bill that 
would give the government a say in 
the content of radio and T.V. broadcast- 
ing is, that this country is getting more 
like Russia every day. 

Grocer 

Connecticut 

* * * 

General Mobutu, the dictator of the 
former Belgian Congo who was respon- 
sible for the murder of Patrice Lu- 
mumba, was the latest in a long list of 
VIP guests in “Communist” China. He 
arrived in Peking surrounded by Belgian 
advisors. Evidently the Chinese govern- 
; 
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ment, which once tried to win the minds 
of Blacks and Africans with a claim to 
speak for the Third World, now prefers 
to deal with the puppets of the Belgians, 
just as the U. S. prefers to deal with 
puppets like Ky and Thieu in Vietnam. 

D. G. 

Connecticut 

* * * 

It was very exciting to read Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s article on George 
Lukacs because it showed how much 
ideas live. The thought that Lukacs’ 
essays had an “underground life,” as 
she called it, for all those years, in a 
totalitarian country made me realize 
the importance of that little letter from 
“Reader, East Europe,” where they are 
reading N&L. It suddenly conjured up 
all kinds of things to me — people read- 
ing, .people meeting, people living, ideas 
living. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

• 

WOUNDED KNEE 

There is an alternative to Wounded 
Knee — to the original one, to the many 
that preceded and those that followed it. 

Through the years, every time we try 
to take some recourse from the govern- 
ment on our treaties, the government 
sends task forces (BIA non-Indian work- 
ers) to investigate. They write volumes 
about it, return to their bureau where 
the data gathers dust and everything is 
kept quiet or forgotten. 

We want our culture back. It seems 
every time someone wants to “help the 
poor Indian” I get calls that say “I have 
gathered some used clothing.” That is 
not the way to help. 

Full-blood Lenni Lanape 
of the Delaware Nation 

* * * - 

Nobody ever thought the Indians would 
one day revolt. I sometimes think that 
the Indians and the Jews have been the 
most oppressed people in this world. 
Nobody ever went to their rescue. But 
the Indians are saying they are just not 
going to take it any more. They have 
seen what the Black people in this coun- 
try have been doing, and they have a 
chance to learn from the mistakes others 
have made. 

Black Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Wounded Knee isn’t over with, it is 
just beginning. Nixon doesn’t want to 
get involved with it right now. He is 
worried about the discontent over rising 
prices and the labor contracts coming 
up. Something like Wounded Knee could 
set the whole thing off before he is ready. 
The government is really getting ready 
to come down on the "people of this coun- 
try. 

White Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The average American does not hear 
about the murders of Indians in his own 
country. The average American does not 
hear how their murderers escape or 
evade justice. Pima County Sheriffs of- 
ficers have killed a 19 year old Indian 
youth in Ajo. In Tucson only recently, 
there have been several cases of police 
beating Indian youths. 

We are asking everyone to immediate- 
ly raise funds for legal defense in both 
Tucson and South Dakota. Both situa- 
tions are critical. In South Dakota, 36 
Indians are facing up to 30 years in 
prison for protesting the slaying of an 
Indian by a white man. In Tucson, funds 
are needed to combat juvenile delin- 
quency through youth centers, and funds 
are needed for test cases against police 
brutality. 

Donations may be sent to: 

Papago Cultural Research and 
Halfway House 
P. O. Box 7672 
,j - Tucson, Arizona 85725 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

A thousand women demonstrated at 
the Federal Building in New York re- 
cently to protest the upcoming changes 
in federal aid to child-care facilities. 
They called the demonstration “pre- 
registration for welfare,” because the 
effect of the new HEW regulations will 
be to force working women with children 
on welfare. 

, The government is ending child-care 
subsidies for women who earn over 
$4,500 a year. That means they will have 
to pay the full cost of $60 per week per 
child or quit their jobs to qualify for 
the subsidy. 

I believe Nixon is doing this purposely 
so that women will be forced out of half- 
way decent paying jobs, go on welfare, 
and then be required by welfare to take 
the same jobs in return for their meager 
welfare checks. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

The article on your WL page on 
“Feminism vs. Marxism” had some 
loose phrases that bothered me, because 
I think they could cut off many women. 
Instead of talking about women being 
“chained to family or low-skilled jobs,” 
I felt you really meant that women are 
chained to the family structure of 
capitalism. 

And instead of low-skilled jobs, I feel 
you should have said “low-paying jobs.” 
I don’t think being a doctor or lawyer is 
better than being a wire-solderer. Marx 
talked about “from each according to his 
ability, to each according to his 
needs” — and though we can’t achieve 
that under capitalism, I don’t think he 
considered professionals better than 
workers. 

Former Electrical Worker 
New York 


RACISM 

When all those whites voted for Rizzo 
for mayor, they thought that the police 
would be used against the Blacks. Now 
they have found that the police can be 
used against labor. At least the teachers 
in Philadelphia can now understand the 
relationship between race and class in 
this country. Politico Philadelphia 

* # * 

I’m a Black student at Long Beach 
State and I noticed the lack of activities 
and speakers on campus during Black 
History week. Although I would like to 
see special programs on campus con- 
cerning Black people, I think it is more 
important to develop some type of active 
Black student organization. We don’t 
need anyone to tell us when to celebrate 
our heritage and there’s no reason to 
limit ourselves to one week. 

Black Student 
California 

* * * 

The article by John Alan on Seaman 
Essex and the spectacle in New Orleans 
was very moving. If you watched that 
TV orgy of police shooting themselves 
and Essex and talking about con- 
spiracies, and contrasted that to the 
Black community Essex came from, you 
saw two different worlds. It almost 
seemed that every Black person in this 
country must have identified with Essex, 
his frustrations, bis life. Just look at the 
30 cars of mourners at his funeral in a 
town where the whites kept insisting 
everything was “racially harmonious.” 

White Mother 
New York 

* * * 

Dr. R. Wiley Brownlee, the white high 
school principal who was tarred and 
feathered here about a year ago, because 
he tried to improve race relations at his 
school, has just been fired by the Willow 
Run school board — even though stu- 
dents from his school were present with 
a petition supporting him. 

Fiye members of the Michigan KKK 


had been charged with the tarring and 
feathering incident, though they have yet 
to come to trial. Apparently, the KKK 
runs more than just their own little 
davern in this neck of the woods. 

Disgusted 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

• 

MIDDLE-EAST TURMOIL 

The fact that those assassinations took 
place in Sudan doesn’t seem an accident. 
If was Sudan which has recently had an 
attempted coup by the Communists who 
were then crushed. Recently the Sudan 
has been moving closer to the U. S. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A march and rally was held in Detroit 
on March 3 in protest of the shooting 
down of a Libyan airliner by U. S.-built 
war planes over the Sinai desert. 106 
of the 111 people on board were killed. 
The rally was also to protest the invasion 
of Palestinian refugee camps in northern 
Lebanon by Israeli commandos. 31 Arab 
civilians were murdered in that attack. 

200 people participated in the march 
condemning Israel and the U. S. for the 
atrocities committed against the Arab 
people in the Middle East. The rally 
ended with the reading of a poem written 
by a Palestinian refugee. 

Arab Youth 
Detroit 

* * * 

Recently 10,000 ultra-orthodox Israelis 
demonstrated in Jerusalem, over an 
interpretation of religious law. No re- 
course was taken against them. The 
government has long forbidden demon- 
strations and any Left demonstration is 
broken up and the participants jailed. 
However, a religious demonstration is 
“safe.” It will not upset the status quo. 
It does not threaten the government’s 
policies. It does not represent the forces 
which will change the existing society 
Into a more human one. Visitor 

Israel 

• 

> "THE MOVEMENT' 

I was attracted to a leaflet of the 
National Caucus of Labor Committees 
announcing a course in Marxism here, 
because they criticized the New Left for 
thinking that workers and campuses are 
“quiescent.” 

So who do they invite to their course? 
“Socialist revolutionaries,” not workers 
and welfare recipients. They are going 
to learn how to become the personnel 
managers of the revolution. “The course 
will present the theoretical, intellectual 
correlates of competent socialist organ- 
izing ...” 

What’s so radical about somebody 
Tunning our lives? The capitalists do it 
865 days a year. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Ann Arbor 

* * * 

The UFW rally in N. Y. for Cesar 
Chavez was a great antidote to the meet- 
ings of various Leftists I’ve been un- 
fortunate enough to attend recently. 
Chavez was completely the opposite of 
all those ego-tripping organizers and 
elitists. Throughout his entire speech, he 
stressed the role and force of the peonle 
in bringing about the successes and gains 
of the union. 

Supporter 

Connecticut 

* * * 

We’re deep into the Seventies. Our 
ideas have been high, our sacrifices 
seem great, and yet there’s no signifi- 
cant change. The rich are richer, the 
poor poorer, the rich more frightened, 
the poor more angry. Somehow it seems 
We’ve missed the point. 

Peace is not just the absence of 
murder, for death is as cruel if it ar- 
rives slowly by starvation and disease 
as by a hydrogen bomb ... 

Peoples’ Voices 
Costa Rica 
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New Bnks move Mao and Nixon closer together 



TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

against her, are in the offing. What is of more immediate 
and painful consequence of the new global game between 
China and the U. S. — and in this Russia is equally 
guilty — is the sell-out of North Vietnam. 

It is necessary to take a second look at the war that 
is now called “peace with honor.” 

VIETNAM, AGAIN AND AGAIN 

Nothing so tells the might of U. S. imperialism than 
the fact that first they got Russia and China to work 
with them to bring North Vietnam to sign a Nixon-style 
“peace with honor,” which meant that Vietnam was 
giving up its main demand for an agreement that would 
not separate politics from the military. Once Nixon’s 
number one priority in Vietnam — keeping Thieu in 
power — was agreed to and the POW’s were released, 
Nixon was free to test many other avenues of global 
realignment. 

For that purpose, this time as enemies and always 
as Big Powers, China and Russia are lining up. In 1954, 
when they were “one,” Russia and China worked in 
concert to compel North Vietnam to give up its victory 
against the French for “peaceful coexistence” with U.S. 
imperialism. In 1973, when they themselves are engaged 
in a life-and-death game, they still work equally hard 
to make North Vietnam the sacrificial lamb. 

As the arrogant Dr. Strangelove Kissinger put it 
to Marvin Kalb of CBS: Vietnam took on “a different 
perspective” the minute it was recognized as only “an 
appendage to the land mass of Asia.” Put into human 
language, it means that the Vietnam war, “localized,” 
can continue on endlessly and not a single one of the 
three big super powers will give a hoot. No matter what, 
Vietnam will now be kept on the back burner, will not 
be permitted to influence global realignment, much less 
the timing or the plans for world holocaust. 

Nothing demonstrates more clearly in our nuclear 
age not only that small countries count for nothing, but 
that there are Three (and only three, not five) Super 
Powers, than the disdain with which the international 
conference was held in Paris. First, it was clear that 
the international “peace” conference had been convened 
merely to sign what had already been worked out by 
the U.S. and agreed to, not so much with Vietnam, North 
or South, but with Russia and China. 

Secondly, everything ground to a halt the moment 
Nixon announced he was dissatisfied with the delay in 
the release of the POW’s and ordered Secretary Rogers 
to get North Vietnam moving faster and faster. 

Thirdly, even while it was in farcical session, what 
really counted was Roger’s meeting with China’s am- 
bassador on the matter of the $250 million of private 
American claims against China, and the $78 million that 
the U.S. had impounded of Chinese money. The fact that 
this too was agreed to so speedily shows that everything, 
absolutely everything, was subordinated to Mao’s pre- 
occupation with getting Nixon to see Russia as “Enemy 
Number One.’! 

THE SOMERSAULTS OF THE MASS MEDIA 

The daily press, the mass media, the “academic 
community” have, in concert, projected the counterpart 
to Nixon’s political somersaults that rival brainwashings 
in totalitarian lands; moreover, they are self-inflicted. 

So great is the totality of the crisis in the country; 
so total is the fear of something worse even than the 
Vietnam nightmare, as “peace with honor” is shown to 
be a continuation of the war with slightly modified means 
that might end in a global holocaust; so absolute is the 
frustration at everything turning into its opposite right 
before their eyes while butting their heads against the 
stone wall of Nixon’s retrogressions on the home front 
that, at one and the same time, an unparalleled cyni- 
cism pervades the land, and, with it, ironically enough, 
the compulsion? to compensate for the old capitulation 
to the China Lobby during the McCarthy period. 

One famous columnist, Joseph Alsop, let one cat 
out of the bag. That super hawk anti-Communist has 
been writing like any true “Maoist" on all the super- 
achievements of Mao’s China, especially so in the trans- 
formation of man himself— 700 million souls at that. In 
summing up his great adventure of the month (NY Times 
Magazine, Mar. 11 and 18, 1973) he has admitted 
that the reason for his invitation to visit China evidently 
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was that he had been writing, exposing Russia’s military 
buildup in Russia on territory facing China. 

And, in truth, no sooner did he step off the plane 
in Peking than he was met by Chinese officials— first 
with the Foreign Ministry Information Department; then 
with editors of the People’s Daily and the China News 
Agency; then the “brilliant Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Chiao Kuan-hua”; and finally, “the climactic 
talk with Chou.” All the conversations “were unques- 
tionably planned as a unitary process,” all revolving 
around and against Russia, all on the single topic of 
an alleged “preventive war” Russia is planning against 
China. Chou, Alsop reports, spoke grimly of Russians 
“seeking to organize support for just such an attack 
among other Western Communist countries.” 

No wonder that, rather than facing such a horror, 
every one from hawk to the true Maoist is ready to 
back up the vast expense China has been putting into 
building underground air shelters. Thereby they hope 
to create a besieged atmosphere to get their masses to 
work endlessly. All the while, the leadership is preoc- 
cupied with nothing short of an alliance with “the devil 
himself” — Nixon of the USA ! 

WILL MAO AND NIXON MOVE INTO AN 
ALLIANCE AGAINST RUSSIA? 

Alsop also called attention to the fact that the British 
and Italian foreign secretaries — Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home and Giuseppe Medici — reported that this was 
“all but the exclusive subject" that Chou had with them. 
In a word, what is involved in the whole move towards 
relations with the U.S. is a feeler towards an alliance 
against Russia. 

The collaboration with the USA is nowhere near 
such a fantastic stage. Cultural exchanges are hardly 
the equivalent of MIRV knowhow. Nor are the somewhat 
more important economic relations — be it China’s $150 
million purchase of Boeing’s airplanes, or the $250 mil- 
lion of American business interests’ claims against China 
and, in turn, the $78 million America impounded that 
belong to China. 

What is important is (1) the speed with which all this 
was initiated, and (2) that the international conference 
to co-sign the Vietnam “peace” was subordinated to the 
meetings that Secretary of State Rogers was having with 
China’s Foreign Minister, Chi Peng-fei on these claims 
and counter-claims — outstanding for over two decades 
but resolved in two days. The door is opened to closer 
relations — but that is all. 

Nixon is also keeping an even wider door open to 
Russia. And he is trying to mend the fences he broke 
down with allies — Western Europe and Japan — when 
he moved unilaterally against both as he faced money 
crisis and overtures to China. Nixon, the total retro- 
gressionist on the home front against Blacks, against 
labor, against youth, moving simultaneously, both for 
and against state intervention in the economy, has not 
changed an iota his reactionary views of Pax Americana 
the world over. 

Nixon’s spectacular journey to Peking was to open 
doors and give himself, and himself alone— i.e., U.S. 
imperialism — new options for global realignment. This 
didn’t mean only an opening toward China. As his 
“follow-up” journey to Russia showed, he wasn’t closing 
that door. 

Since then, the journeys by Kissinger and Spiro Ag- 
new to Southeast and East Asia were to assure everyone 
from Japan to Thailand of U.S. imperialism’s “contin- 
ued presence.” The intellectual Kissinger may grab more 
headlines, but Spiro Agnew’s studiedly quieter journeys 
prove, to all the reactionaries in Asia, Nixon’s abhor- 
rence of “political vacuums,” his clout to see no such 
vacuum exists, and his assurance to one and all that he 
is no “isolationist” and means to stand up to U.S. “global 


At the same time, the Nixon journeys got both of 
the contending “Communist” super-powers to collabo- 
rate with him even as he was bombing North Vietnam. 
They forced North Vietnam to the signature table and 
gave Nixon his “peace with honor” by not demanding 
the removal of his puppet Thieu. As for the journalists, 
they do Nixon one better by writing as if China can 
prove her allegations about Russia’s “threat of a pre- 
ventive war” and as if they have proof that the Sino- 
Soviet Conflict reached its high point only after Russia 
invaded Czechoslovakia. The facts speak differently. 

SINO-SOVIET RIVALRY 

There is no doubt about two of Russia’s imperialist 
acts: one, the invasion of Czechoslovakia; and the other, 
the build-up of the northern frontiers facing China. An- 
other truth, however, is that Mao’s China took the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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-YOUTH- 

German youth revolt stuns Brandt 


West Germany’s Young Socialists (JUSOS) held their 
annual congress on March 10 and came out strongly 
against the politics of Chancellor Willy Brandt, leader 
of the ruling Social Democratic Party (SPD). These 
Young Socialists, representing 250,000 members of 
the SPD, openly reject the capitalism of their “parent” 
party. Instead, they want to promote a “renaissance of 
Marxism” in Western Europe. 

The JUSOS Congress adopted resolutions calling 
for the withdrawal of American troops from Europe, con-' 
demning Israel’s occupation of Arab territory, and 
criticizing their government’s refusal to oppose Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam. They helped organize a demon- 
stration last week in which about 2,000 Germans 
marched near the Erlensee U.S. Army base protesting 
the continued presence of the 200,000 U.S. troops in 
their country. 

These actions shocked the SPD and the Brandt Gov- 
ernment so greatly that Brandt has publically denounced 


Wounded Knee 

(Continued from Page 1) 

We are only now, in the last 10-15 years, finding 
out that the reservations the BIA cheated were an at- 
tempt at total genocide They are made up of the poor- 
est lands. The family was torn apart as children were 
forced into mission schools 300-400 miles away, to be- 
come like white people. 

American Indian people living in urban areas identify 
very strongly with what is happening with Black Mesa 
in the Southwest. The Black Mesa is on a Navajo reser- 
vation. About 20 years ago land was leased to a small 
mining company. At that time an agreement was made 
that they were to stay there only so long and use only a 
small amount of land in their mining. Now they won’t 
leave, and the small mining company has become so 
powerful no one can get them off. They are killing all 
plant life. Sheep and cattle can’t live there. 

Now there is talk of constructing industrial plants 
there. White scientists have shown with their computers 
that one of these plants they are going to build will emit 
as much smog in one day as Los Angeles does in one 
year. And they are talking of building seven! 

Natural resources are a very big thing to Indian 
people. To construct these plants shows the misplaced 
values in the general society today. Love your brother, 
but step on him when it’s convenient to get what you 
want. The white companies go in there and Indian people 
just have to get out of the way, even if they have no 
place to go. 

We want to run our own education, which would be 
very different from the public schools. We want to teach 
our youth their own history and religion, and why it is 
not a bad thing to be an American Indian person. There 
are not enough of us to become a separatist people, but 
we have to recognize each other as one Red race of 
people. We can exist in general society, if we know who 
we are, because we become secure in that knowledge. 
ANOTHER WAY THAN TO ASSIMILATE 

Although we have assimilated to a degree, we are 
still considered second or third class citizens. The 
papers tried to discredit the leaders of AIM by calling 
them “ex-eons.” This is true of many; it’s why they are 
doing what they are doing today, so their younger 
brothers and sisters won’t have to go through that. 
They are showing them another way besides street life, 
drunkenness; another way to be happy than to assimilate. 

The Blockade at Wounded Knee is still going on, 
but some food is getting through. I believe this is due 
to pressure from Indian and non-Indian peoples. But 
people should understand the urgency of die situation. 
“Peace” negotiations cannot go on while a bunch of 
well-armed white men stand around pointing guns at you. 
It is time that non-Indians know that American Indian 
people are very much a part of the life of the United 
States. 

If you would like to help the struggle at Wounded 
Knee, please send your contributions to: 

AIM, c/o Mother Butler Indian Center 
211 West Blvd. North 
Rapid City, S. D. 57701 
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the JUSOS “Yankee-go-home” policy and even threat- 
ened to resign as Chancellor if this policy is adopted 
by the SPD as a whole. 

The philosophical differences between the Young 
Socialists and the SPD leaders were revealed at the 
youth congress when Wolfgang Roth, JUSOS Chairman, 
accused Mr. Brandt of coddling capitalists and ignoring 
West Germany’s workers. On the other hand, Holger 
Boemer, Brandt’s representative at the congress, re- 
minded the delegates that the SPD had officially re- 
jected Marxism in 1959 in favor of a program of evolu- 
tionary social reform. Mr. Boemer was booed. 

The JUSOS program consists of a double strategy 
of working within the SPD and mobilizing workers and 
youth outside the party. This strategy is opposed by 
the other left groups who call it a sell-out to State Mono- 
poly Capitalism. 

Whether or not the strategy of the Young Socialists 
is a “sell-out” remains to be seen, but the JUSOS 
resolutions and the anti-U.S. demonstration have forced 
Chancellor Brandt to run to Nixon to apologize and, so 
to speak, “forgive the rebelliousness of youth.” The 
swiftness of Brandt’s reaction to the youth reveals not 
only that the battle over Europe is a battle between 
the big, state-capitalist powers; but also that any re- 
vival of the youth revolts that swept West Germany 
and the rest of the world in the 60’s can shake govern- 
ments big and small to their foundations. 

— W. Thayer 


Athens students strike 

Athens, Greece — Students in Athens have been on 
strike for more than a month over demands for greater 
academic freedom in a country controlled by a military 
junta. The strike has developed from the stage of 
grievances to the school authorities to mass confronta- 
tions with the police and the occupation of the Athens 
University law school. The military government has been 
trying every means short of mass murder to crush the 
uprising, including threatening striking students with 
losing their draft deferments. 

The movement, however, far from subsiding, seems 
to be spreading to other sectors of the society. The Greek 
press, which has been under tight government censorship 
since 1967, has been reporting all the student develop- 
ments, and is pushing the limits of government control 
to see how much freedom they can get away with. Al- 
ready, one editor has been sentenced to three years in 
prison for “anti-government” statements. So far, no one 
seems to be intimidated by the obvious repressive 
measures, and the students are continuing their new 
activities. 
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At- Boston U. 

Students stop Marines 

Boston, Mass.— On Thursday, March 1, several hun- 
dred Boston University students massed to protest the 
presence of a Marine recruiter on campus. In spite of 
several anti-military referendums by both students and 
faculty, B.U. President John 1 Silber had invited the 
Marines on campus to interview “a few good men” (the 
fewer the better) for the Corps. 

Hie students were well-organized and calm, but de- 
termined to inhibit the recruitment drive. One group of 
students signed up for all the interview spots for that 
day, filling the recruiter’s schedule, and then did not go 
to the interviews. About 500 other students blockaded 
the entry to the building from 8:30 in the morning until 
5 in the afternoon. There were also two attempts, led by 
women, to break through the police lines. 

By the end of the day no one nad gotten in to see 
the recruiter because of the human blockade. When the 
recruiter finally left, he had to run a 50-foot gauntlet 
of jeering students and an arch of “Hitler” salutes. 

Hopefully, this action may signify a return of much 
of the spirit >and courage which evaporated from the stu- 
dent movement after the massacres at Jackson and Kent 
State. —B.U. Student 

Quebec student strike 
faced brutal attacks 

Montreal, Quebec — On Sunday, March 4th, after six 
bitter weeks of striking, the students of the University 
of Quebec at Montreal (UQAM) voted in general as- 
sembly to return to their classes and to continue the 
struggle there. The administration has been unusually 
brutal in trying to suppress the strike movement and 
to break the solid alliance of students, maintenance em- 
ployees, and professors by police attacks, expulsions, 
outright seizures of scholarships and bursaries, arrests, 
firings of non-union employees, and injunctions. 

The students felt that if they did not return the uni- 
versity would! be closed altogether and everyone would 
be thrown out on the street. They voted to devote class 
time to political discussion and to “exposing the ex- 
ploitative nature of the education system.” 

The issue at stake in the strike Is the payment of 
tuition fees Which the students want to see abolished 
altogether, as tuition makes this so-called “public” 
university very selective by excluding working-class 
youth. Secondly the administration is more interested in 
training servants for the System and is in no way inter- 
ested in real education in which students could learn 
for themselves. 

In answer to typical administration charges, one stu- 
dent said “We are not so stupid that we could be dragged 
around by some supposed group of ‘agitators’ — we are 
full human beings capable of thinking for ourselves. 
They don’t seem able to believe that.” 

Numerous students talked about the hope of creating 
a coherent student movement, and a deeper one than in 
1968, and had the hope that COPE (the strike commit- 
tee) might be a start in that directum. Ibis is the first 
time that students, maintenance employees, and pro- 
fessors have worked together so closely, and the first 
time that various unions have given more than “moral” 
support to a student movement. 

Students are back in class now, but the story isn’t 
over. Now the maintenance workers are out on strike . . . 

— R. Lafleche 

Guyanese fight for land 

Georgetown, Republic of Guyana — The present 
squatting phase of the land movement has now ended. 
Following a government announcement on Jan. 22, 
squatters were given 48 hours to clear the land. Then 
police were moved in to wreck the temporary structures. 

The African and East Indian squatters and landless 
have created the People’s Committees and the Council 
of Landless Peoples. These are the only interracial organ- 
izations in the country representative of the people that 
are making any real progress in solving the contradic- 
tions between the country's two major races. 

ASCRIA, an African group, initiated the call for 
the seizure of land from feudal capitalists “without 
money, without price, and at no cost.” Since then, it 
was announced that all unused sugar land is being taken 
over by the government for development and distribu- 
tion for agricultural and housing purposes. 

It is the initiative of AS'CRIA and primarily the peas- 
ant revolt and its method of fighting that have forced 
both the government and Booker’s, a British sugar firm, 
into these changes. The campaign “not a cent for sugar 
lands” is Bow accepted as government policy, where 
before the government was merely talking about “cheap- 
er” prices for sugar lands. 

The movement continues. On Feb. 17, a massive 
gathering of people met at Bachelor’s Village to demand 
return of a 6-mile stretch of land “stolen” from the 
village by sugar interests, and that all increases in cane 
farming be given to cane farmers and not sugar com- 
panies. 

— Reader, Guyana, South America 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


New Bobby Seale: old mentality 

by John Alan 

Regardless of the results of the April 17 elec- 
tion in Oakland, Cal., I am going to express my 
observations and opinions beforehand, because 
of the “paradoxes” presented by the election, 
plus the fact that Bobby Seale, co-leader and 
founder of the Black Panther Party and ex- 
“insurrectionary,” has hit the campaign trail in 
earnest as a major contender in the race for the Mayor 
of Oakland. This can either leave you tongue-tied or 
send you running for an answer immediately! 

In case you don’t know, Seale is running for the 
Mayor of Oakland as a registered Democrat. He has ex- 
changed his beret and black leather coat for an expensive 
business suit, lowered his voice to a polite discussion 
tone, and has won recognition by the media and political 
opponents as a “New Bobby Seale”, eager to work within 
the system of bourgeois politics by abiding by its rule. 
This is not a mere tactical posture, because by all evi- 
dence the immersion is complete. 

FROM GUERILLA WAR TO BOURGEOIS 
POLITICS 

Seale is now setting out to accomplish, via the ma- 
chinery of 'bourgeois politics, what the rhetoric or urban- 
guerilla warfare failed to do — the directing of Federal 
Revenue-Sharing Funds toward social programs that will 
aid the poor, youth, aged, and minorities. And, where 
these funds are deficient, he proposes to slap various 
taxes on large corporate income. 

During bis pristine days of revolutionary fervor, 
Seale would have shunned any largesse from the state 
or federal governments because this would have been a 
cunning attempt on the part of the colonizers to bribe 
and brain-wash the people of the Colonial Ghettoes. But 
now his whole political program is geared to the meager 
funds Nixon is allocating to the cities. 

The question, however, is not Seale’s obvious in- 
consistencies, because both his “revolutionary militancy” 
of the past, and his new brand of Populism, stem from 
the same philosophical roots: that a truly human society 
can be built by elitists, within the existing forms of 
capitalist society, by changing a law here and there, 
and placing the “right” people in office. 

FIGHT IT, NOT JOIN IT 

In today’s society, where the interests of govern- 
ment and the giant corporate conglomerates are indis- 
tinguishable, one does not fight to join that exploitative 
club, even in the low capacity as the Mayor of Oakland, 
but opposes it from the outside. 

There is nothing in Seale’s 14 Point Program which 
could not be endorsed by any liberal Democrat — or even 
George Meany. In fact, it is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to realize the “Great Society” that the Nixon ad- 
ministration is dismantling daily. 

In the city of Oakland, which is 60 per cent Black, 
the “experts” are predicting that Seale will garner about 
20 per cent of the votes, forcing a run-off election of the 
top two, and eliminating all the other candidates, more 
than half of whom are Black— and leave the white in- 
cumbent, Redding, the winner again. 

Only Black people in motion en masse can, in con- 
junction with the working class, become the opposition 
to stop this trend toward the great State Capitalist So- 
ciety which Nixon is fashioning in Washington, at the 
expense of Blacks, poor, aged, women, and all other 
oppressed minorities. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Three French reviews of Marxism and Freedom 


Excerpts from reviews in three French journals of 
the French edition of MARXISME ET LIBERTE by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

* * * 

From “La Revolution Proletarienne,” Jan., 1973 

(Revue syndicaliste revolutionnaire) 

Here is a work which brings a bit of clarity 
and fresh air to the confusing debates which have 
unfolded around Marxism for a century. Former 
secretary of Trotsky in Mexico in 1937 and 1938, 
the author was a militant before becoming an 
author. Her style and her direct approach are an 
agreeable change from the pedantic criticism of the 
professional Marxologists who want to convince you 
that their teaching is more revolutionary and more crea- 
tive than the practice of the class struggle in the fac- 
tories, the offices, and the shops. 

The principal question that Marxism and Freedom 
poses concerns philosophy and reality, theory and prac- 
tice. 

MARXOLOGISTS like Louis Althusser, conveni- 
ently set up in cushy jobs, deplore that the young 
philosophers of their generation “are using themselves 
up in political tasks while losing time for scientific 
work.” (For Marx, p. 17). Raya Dunayevskaya vigor- 
ously replies to the intellectuals and to ton Marxist the- 
oreticians that they must occasionally leave their ivory 
towers if they want to regain toe liberating sense of toe 
dynamism of Marxism. 

In fact, the idea of toe necessity of a vanguard 
party to lead prevents them from seeing that which 
the masses themselves see perfectly: all are ready to 
lead, no one is ready to listen, (p. 28). But, progress, 
its future undetermined, is not evolved in the isolat- 
ed office of the philosopher but at first in the daily prac- 
tice of the class struggle, of the struggle for the collec- 
tive appropriation of toe means of production and ex- 
change. The practice of toe workers is always infinitely 
more creative than the most ingenious speculations of 
the philosophers. That is not to say that they do not have 
a role to play and an important role. By devoting them- 
selves to serious theoretical work, toe intellectuals can 
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WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

creased and there has been a crackdown in discipline. 
We are penalized for toe most minor alleged infraction 
of company rules. 

“John Miller was fired, and twelve others were 
disciplined after Dept. 9171 first walked out. When the 
company stated it would not re-hire Miller, we just 
walked out and shut the damn plant down. 

“Management has already sent out notices firing 
eight to 16 or more workers. These people have not nec- 
essarily played any role whatsoever in toe events of toe 
past few days; but Chrysler Management, with toe com- 
plicity of our local union leadership, is using this as an 
excuse to get rid Of people they don’t want around.” 

Monday evening, after toe day shift workers had 
refused to work, the union leaders were desperate. They 
got every bureaucrat that had ever worked in the local, 
and every International rep, to be at the plant gates one 
hour before toe workers. 

BUREAUCRATS’ ROLE 

They were all walking around with loudspeakers in 
their hands, and would rush up to every carload of 
workers driving into toe parking lot. These bureaucrats 
would say, “Please go in to work, or toe company is going 


to sue the local. We are going to get those workers their 
job back as soon as production starts to run again.” 

One bureaucrat in a car was yelling, "We are your 
legally elected representatives talking to you. You are 
only hurting yourselves and your family by staying out 
of toe plant. Remember, you want to have a pay check 
coming this week, and no worker can get by these days 
without a pay check. You are not hurting toe company 
as much as you are hurting yourselves.” 

Some young radicals had come to help the workers 
pass out leaflets, and handed some out to toe bureaucrats 
before workers got there. The bureaucrats used this by 
.saying that “People are telling you to stay out that do 
not and never did work here.” Some of us knew the union 
and company would eventually apply enough pressure 
to force some workers back in, but those young radicals’ 
mistake gave leverage to toe union leaders. 

The union leaders were clapping and yelling, al- 
though some of those going in were calling them some of 
the most vicious names you ever heard. The last worker 
came up and said, “It is not settled. It is toe beginning 
of a bigger and longer strike. Nobody can take that in- 
human speed-up, and we sure are not. Something has 
to give until it breaks.” 


contribute to extending the sporadic outbursts of revolt 
of the exploited classes. This role is not only to draw 
out the lessons of the workers’ practice, but also to 
reveal the principles which will elaborate the science 
of change — social, political, economic, and psychic — 
permitting man to take control of his existence and 
his destiny. 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA studies the vicissitudes 
of this tentative, always renascent course through toe 
history of the workers’ movement from 1776 until to- 
day in Europe, in Russia, in America, and, finally, 
in China. Marx, in the French edition of Capital, pro- 
pounded the theory of such an endeavor by taking ac- 
count of the lessons of the Paris Commune. 

A book to read with the buddies of “the R.P.”, 
a book to have on toe shelf of the militant to be able 
to consult it each time he risks losing toe real meaning 
of Marxism as “a thoroughgoing naturalism or human-* 
ism,” according to Marx’s own words ... an incom- 
parable instrument to make easier an understanding of 
the struggles of the present. — Pierre Aubery 

• 

From “Les Livres,” Feb. 1972 

(Journal of the Ministry of National Education) 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s work is an ambitious one, 
since it attempts to explain the birth and development 
of Marxism, to follow its later vicissitudes through toe 
Second International, toe First World War, the Russian 
Revolution and to trace its further adventures up to toe 
Moscow-Peking rift. The work is based less on historical 
analysis than on critical passion. Certainly toe author 
has read a great deal, but toe real evolution of Marxism 
is still full of dark spots and unknowns which make it 
impossible to completely accept an explanation based on 
the play of ideology and which occasionally establishes 
a correlation between proletarian struggles and those of 
colored peoples. 

— F. Boudot 

• 

From “Projet,” Dee., 1971 

(a Catholic journal) 

Written by toe woman who was Trotsky’s secretary 
in 1937 and 1938, this work constitutes a broad mural 
of Marxist theory and practice, starting from an anal- 
ysis of Karl Marx’s works and ending with the Chinese 
“cultural revolution.” 

As for all studies of this kind, there is a big danger 
of sharp abridgments, simplifications, even errors. This 
one is no exception. The warp and woof of toe whole 
work is that toe humanist concepts outlined by Marx in 
his early works are the essence of his theory, so that 
there is a close unity between his most technical eco- 
nomic analyses and 'his philosophy. R. Dunayevskaya 
tries to show this in the first part of her work. 

The following chapters are mainly devoted to a 
critique, based on the theses developed in toe first part, 
of the Soviet and Maoist systems, which she calls State 
Capitalism. Between these two critiques we find, curi- 
ously enough, a chapter about toe United States. Many 
of toe comments and criticisms made by the author 
throughout the work are debatable and expressed in a 
polemical style which makes them hard to believe, 
despite the truth contained in them. 

— Henri Chambre 

Miners force UM W reform 

by Felix Martin 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The recent election in 
the United Mine Workers: points out the necessity 
of change in organized working people in this 
country and all international unions. All of these 
unions have become big business themselves. 

I go along with the idea of UMW President Miller in 
cutting back bureaucrats’ wages, but I believe that real 
cutting would mean all toe way back to what he made 
in the mines. His cut still gives toe president at least 
three times as much as a miner makes. 

We must rid ourselves of all the opportunists that 
are in toe ranks of the international staff. Having the 
salaries kept toe same as they were making before elec- 
tions is toe only way to have union people who would 
be working for the good of all. They Would only have the 
same benefits as the workers they represent. 

There has always been a conservative element and 
a militant rank-and-file element in toe ranks of the 
unions. The conservative group becomes toe company 
finks, toe boot-lickers and are always recruited by the 
managers to be their foremen, supervisors, etc., over 
toe workers. 

The ones not recruited to management have worked 
themselves into local onions and worked their way np 
into high places in the international unions. They are 
still company men whether foremen or onion represen- 
tatives. 

When the miners first organized in this country they 
did it alone, without outside union support. They were 
treated like dogs. But they fought and won. Then thej, 
gave money and support to help organize the auto worx-^ 
ers into toe CIO. They were real pioneers in the labor 
movement. Today toe miners have a chance to be pio- 
neers in a new movement of labor — tbat of trying to 
get control of toe unions back into the hands of the 
workers. 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory 


France 


The government of Georges Pompidou will re- 
main in power as a result of the recent French elec- 
tions, but his party, the Union for the Defense of 
the Republic which he inherited from Charles De 
Gaulle, suffered the greatest defeat of any French 
political party. It dropped from 293 seats to 181 and 
lost two cabinet ministers to the Communist-Socialist 
Alliance. 

Pompidou will remain in power only because 
of his alliance with other parties on the right and 
center which gives them a majority of 274 seats to 
181 for the Communist-Socialist Alliance. The cen- 
trist Reform Movement has 28 and the extreme 
right, 3 seats. 

The Pompidou regime depends on the shop- 
keepers and conservative middle class for Ms sup- 
port and has been plagued with scandals in its 
leadership, economic problems and great discontent 
with its nationalistic politics. 

As the result of the intensive campaign waged 
by the Communist-Socialist Alliance, reforms which 
might be expected are: a minimum $220-monthly 
salary, sex education in the schools, a more liberal 
abortion law, and votes for 19-year-olds. 

The final run-off election which occurred on 
March 11, involved over 188 seats which were close- 
ly contested and which were bargained for by 
Pompidou, horsetrading with the Reformers, who 
withdrew their candidates. 

The Communists won 73 seats against 34 in 1968 
and the Socialists moved up from 57 to 89 seats, 
with the leaders of both parties winning seats. 

* * * 

Iraqi Anti-Semitism 

In 1948 there were more than 200,000 Jews liv- 
ing in Iraq. Today about 400 Jews remain in Bagh- 
dad. There exists a reign of terror, aimed at elimi- 
nating the Jewish population and seizing their prop- 
erty, on a par with Nazi Germany in its heyday. 

Prominent Jews are seized off the streets, ex- 
ecuted in jails and their property confiscated by 
officials of the "socialist” B’aath Party and the gov- 
ernment which Russia and China are playing up 
as part of “the socialist third order.” It is forbidden 
for any Jews to leave the country with more than 100 
dinars. Real estate cannot be sold. 

A prominent and wealthy lawyer, Yaacov Abdul 
Axiz, was arrested by the police. A week later they 


came to his house and seized everything, claiming 
he had "left the country.” Abraham el-Sayegh, 
one of the wealthiest Jews in Baghdad, was beaten 
to death with an iron bar and a few days later all 
his holdings were seized and a B’aath Party offi- 
cial was seen riding around in his car. 

The fact that rich Jews are getting it now is 
not a class question either in the sense that poor 
Iraqi are getting the goods, or poor Jews are not 
oppressed. 


Vatican 


The wealth of the Vatican has been caught 
speculating in the stock of the California firm of 
Vetco Industries, in which it invested over $35 
million at a profit of 50 per cent. 

A California ex-lawyer salesman, Irving Eisen- 
berger, who handles Vatican investments with broad 
discretionary powers, is being urged to surrender 
the profits made by speculation in the family-built 
concern through the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by Carl F. Huntsinger, president of the 
company, who discovered it was the Vatican that 
was manipulating the stock of his company. 

Eisenberger has been barred by the SEC from 
dealing in the stock. 


England 


The Trades Unions Congress, representing over 
10 million workers, has voted to conduct a one-day 
general strike against the government policy of 
curbing wages. The date will be announced later. 

The militants at the Congress overrode the 
moderate leadership and called for drastic action. 

The economic situation in England is similar 
to that in the U.S., with food prices out of control 
and wages frozen. Hundreds of protest strikes have 
taken place, but Prime Minister Heath shows no 
indication of improving the situation. 

* * * 

Back, back, back 

In a move back to the dark ages and in line 
with his general philosophy, President Nixon has 
announced that he will seek legislation to restore 
the death penalty for some federal crimes. 

The death penalty has been declared uncon- 
stitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court and outlawed 
in many states since 1850. 


Argentina 


The forces of Juan Peron, through his stooge. 
Hector J. Campora, have won 48.7 per cent of the 
popular vote in the March 11 elections and will gain 
power in the run-off election within the month. 

The candidate, Campora, ran with the slogan, 
“Campora to government, Peron to power.” 

The present military dictator, General Lanusse, 
is retiring from both the government and the army, 
but the high-ranking army officials who have run 
the country for the past seven years have little 
regard for popular elections and will not relinquish 
power without a struggle. 


Black Lung 


The victims of the coal miners’ dreaded disease, 
black lung, are entitled to collect $81 a week for 
life after their claims have been approved by Hie 
federal government. A new state law in Kentucky 
will take over these claims after July 1, 1973. 

The victims of coal mine conditions are now 
being victimized even further by tbe lawyers who 
press their claims. State Senator Kelsey Friend, a 
lawyer who is representing some of the victims, 
collected $1,088,950 last year in fees for his services. 
The fees are deducted from the victims’ awards 
and are paid by the federal government. In most 
cases, the fee for the lawyer is 20 per cent, running 
from $6,000 to $21,000 for one case. 

Robert D. Hawkins, chief counsel for the Labor 
Department Special Fund, stated, “It should be 
reasonable to assume that an attorney who made a 
million last year from black lung cases will make 
two million dollars next year.” Friend is not an 
isolated case. Eleven other lawyers sucked fees 
of $125,000 to $810,000 out of coal mine victims. 

The Kentucky lawyers conduct an assembly 
line operation. They baYe branch offices throughout 
the state, hire young lawyers to do the work, send 
the clients to doctors who are in on the racket and 
keep their waiting rooms full of the victims. One 
lawyer will interview, another write claim briefs, 
another takes dispositions, and the big shot is the 
one who appears in court. It took only 255 cases for 
Friend to earn his $1 million last year. He can 
handle 15 to 20 cases a day before a judge. Being 
a state senator as a side line, he never lost a case. 

For the victim, his $81 a week drops to $60 a 
week, not enough to life on, but enough to continue 
his dying. 




TWO WORLDS 


New links move Moo and Nixon closer together 


(Continued from Page 5) 

initiative against Russia long, long before the latter's 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. No sooner had Stalin died 
than Mao wanted to abrogate, not so much the Tsarist 
treaties, as the one he made with Stalin in 1950. 

Whatever shock Khrushchev may have gotten from 
Mao’s request that Mongolia be returned to China and 
whatever he put in the back of his head to be sure to 
remember if they came to blows later, it did not at 
once become the basis for their relations. On the con- 
trary, what help China did get from Russia — and it was 
a great deal more than she ever got from Stalin — was 
during the Khrushchev period. The disagreements that 
came to a boil in 1960 were, again, due to Mao’s in- 
itiative. 

You may call them theoretical if you wish. You may 
call them revolutionary if you dare. The point is that 
by the mid-1960’s, when U.S. imperialism rained bombs 
on Vietnam, Mao refused a united front with Russia to 
help Vietnam. He still kept up the claim that, not so 
much Vietnam as China was the besieged fortress. Noth- 
ing, not even his own Political Committee, could make 
him modify his line to boldly and sufficiently aid Viet- 
nam. On the contrary. It is then, precisely then, he un- 
leashed the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 
and even allowed that to stop some of Russia’s ship- 
ments to Vietnam. 

This doesn’t mean Russia gave all it could to Viet- 
nam. But to write as if it never dawned upon China to 
fight a war against a “co-Communist” until that state 
invaded another “socialist land" is to participate in one 
vast whitewash. Indeed, Mao has gone so far into play- 
ing global politics not only in Asia but in West Europe as 
v to practically “approve” NATO, i.e., not to oppose U.S. 
presence in West Europe — anything, anything at ail 
that might be used against Russia. The fact that Russia 
plays the same global game proves that neither is a 
“socialist land.” Both are state-capitalist countries. 

It isn’t that Russia differs from China; it, too, pur- 
sues its own national interests which in our nuclear age 
includes Big Power imperialism. It, too, considers China 
v *“‘the enemy,” as the military build-up and frontier “in- 
cidents” in 1969-70 show; and it, too, flirts with both 
Japan and the U.S. Above everything else Russia, like 
China, is in a big enough crisis at home to need every- 
thing from economic “aid” from the U.S. to possible 
collusion in any realignment of global powers- Nothing 


has yet been decided. Everything is up, if not for grabs, 
then to be gotten at a very high price. 

The worst thing possible would be for the New Left 
to take sides instead of striking out on an independent 
road. 

THE ANTI-VIETNAM WAR MOVEMENT, 
WHERE TO? 

Two equally wrong tendencies vie with each other 
within the “New Left.” One sees the "revolutionary na- 
ture” of any (especially the Chinese) attack on “Russian 
revisionism.” The other concentrates on one thing and 
one thing only— to aid in the reconstruction of Vietnam — 
even if this means working somewhere within the es- 
tablishment. 

As if there hasn’t been enough disorientation with 


“single-issue” preoccupation in the anti-Vietnam war 
movement, I. F. Stone (New York Review of Books, 
March 8, 1973) now writes, “the peace movement has 
no more important task than to focus attention on tbe 
Church-Case and Bingham bills” to tie Nixon’s hands 
against renewed intervention. It would also tie the New 
Left’s hands to a section of the bourgeoisie. 

The only thing that will get us out of the mess of 
tailending any state power, least of an U.S. imperialism 
in its Nixonite era, is to recognize that, just as tbe 
enemy is always at home and so is the revolution, in 
that same integrated whole there is no way to separate 
philosophy from revolution without assuring the road, 
not to revolution, but to retrogression. It is high time 
to strike out on an independent road to total freedom. 


“The odd mixture of Mao’s opportunism and adventur- 
ism, the ordinary imperialist power struggle (both within the 
Communist world and outside, as in the conquest of Tibet, 
incursions into Indian territory, and covetous glances cast 
from Burma to Vietnam, and from Nepal to Laos) cannot be 
separated from the struggle for the, minds of men. It is here 
that the irresponsible abuse of Marxist language — on the ques- 
tion of “ revolutions without pause” proceeding in a straight 
line from State Plans to “Communism” — makes it imperative 
to show the blind alley into which the dialectic of Mao’s 
thought has led and from which it may catapult the world 
into a nuclear holocaust ...” 

— from Marxism and Freedom, Chapter 1 7, 
“The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM, from 1776 to Today 

by Raya Dunayevskaya' 

New edition — with a special preface by Harry MeShane, and a new appendix, 

“Mao’s China and the ‘Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ ”, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Price: $3.00 _ . News & Letters Harry MeShane 

Order from: 1900 E. Jefferson or 31 Balbeg St. 

Detroit, Mich. 482Q7 Glasgow NW 1, Scotland 
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Politicians, 
corruption 
and drugs 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Some Black workers were discussing how the crisis 
in this country is affecting the poor, whites as well as 
Blacks. They brought up Nixon Administration attacks on 
working people. One worker said, “I get frightened every 
time I think of what is at the end of these four more 
years with Nixon. He is a tricky politician, and seems 
to be surrounded by top racketeers. 

“No one could make me believe that be did not know 
about the Watergate bugging of the Democratic Party 
office. What amazes me is so many political leaders just 
beginning to think there is a connection between the 
break-in and the White House. Practically every worker 
in our plant believed it when the news first broke. 

“Some are saying the Administration did not need 
to bug the Democratic Party headquarters, because 
every poll showed that Nixon was going to win by a 
landslide. I think it was done because it would enable 
Nixon to grab more dictatorial power. The man seems 
to be drunk for power. To me, he is striving to be the 
first dictator in this country. The Senate and Congress 
are his stepchildren. 


“FRIGHTENING” 

“Nixon’s Attorney General Kleindienst told Congress 
that anyone holding a government job would not have to 
appear before them to testify if Nixon did not want them 
to. Executive privilege would shield them. Man, that is 
frightening. Another thing that frightens me is former 
Attorney General Mitchell saying he can’t wait to appear 
before the Ervin Committee to testify. 

“Up to now everybody has been so reluctant to testify, 
I can’t help but wonder if the White House has made a 
deal with Ervin or his committee members that makes 
Mitchell want to testify. I am still puzzled why no Demo- 
cratic leader tried to force this investigation before the 
election. They went along with Nixon, and waited until 
after tbe election.” 


GOVT. PUSHERS 

I was listening to a former drug addict lecturing on 
drugs at a meeting some weeks ago. He stated that 
there is so much money in the drug racket that neither 
state nor federal officials want to abolish it. The only 
hope of combating it is for people to organize themselves 
in their own community and fight to keep it out. 

Money from the drug racket even ends up in Wash- 
ington. The daily papers ran names of some of the lead- 
ing drug suppliers in Detroit. They interviewed one of 
them, who stated that he paid over a half million dollars 
in taxes last year, which the government took with a 
smile. 

(Continued on Page 6) 


At Eagle, UAW is 

Long Island City, N. Y. — With contract time 
coming around this year, it is time now for my 
sisters and brothers at Eagle Electric to start 
thinking of ways to abolish sweatshop conditions 
that have prevailed here since 1920. As everyone 
knows, UAW local 365 is a real sweetheart union. I’m 
not against true love, but when it’s between the company 
and the union leadership at the expense of our lives, 
then I think there’s something to holler about. 

The first and most obvious thing which must go is 
the piece-rate. People were not made to race clocks for 
a living. Most of the shops at Eagle are piece-work 
shops, and most of the workers here are subjected to 
that inhuman process. We produce hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars worth of goods a day for Eagle. There 
is no reason why Eagle can’t return the favor and pro- 
vide every worker with a guaranteed living wage. 

If the union has done anything to knock down the 
race, sex and language barriers between shops, I haven’t 
heard about it. Where are the training programs for un- 
skilled workers to move into better shops? There is no 
excuse for the ancient, rotting equipment, machinery 
and work areas. If anyone is getting badly injured, 99% 
of the blame lies with the company. 

Noise control is another necessity. Excessive noise, 
such as in the Stamping and Screw shops, destroys hear- 
ing, causes high blood pressure, and works your nerves 
raw. Ear-plugs and ear-muffs, when the company bothers 
to pass them out, tend to become uncomfortable during 
eight hours of work. They also cause painful rashes in 
the hot shops during the summer. It may not be cheaper 
to buy machines equipped with noise-controls, but for 
Eagle to do otherwise is simply inhumane. 



Massive workers' strikes in Britain 


challenge both Tory 

By Harry McShane 

Glasgow, Scotland — The w^ge freeze imposed 
late last fall by the Heath Tory government in 
Britain to control a disastrous inflationary spiral 



British museum workers in London join in widespread 
action as civil servants strike for first time in history. 


a sweetheart union 

These are just a few ideas, I’m sure that every other 
worker here has many more. Pass them around! Eagle 
Electric may be a rich and powerful company, but it 
would be nothing at all without us to run its machines. 
It’s high time that we force Eagle into the 20th century. 

—Building #1 Worker 

Grape boycott resumes! 

Delano, Calif. — In their continuing effort to break 
the United Farm Workers Union, California grape 
growers have signed a “backdoor” sweetheart contract 
with the Teamsters Union, after the growers three-year 
contract with the UFW expired. The new contract gives 
workers a basic wage 10 percent lower than the UFW 
contract. It will also eliminate the hiring ball and return 
to the old system of labor being supplied to growers by 
labor contractors, long known for their abusive and 
racist treatment of workers. 

UFW President Cesar Chavez called on all consum- 
ers to begin an immediate boycott of table grapes pro- 
duced by growers who have not signed UFW contracts. 
These growers include: Richard Bagdasarian Company, 
Mecca, California^ Tenneco Corporation, Chicago, Illinois; 
and L. R. Hamilton, Inc., Reedley, California. 

Chavez charged that the federal government knows 
about cash payments from lettuce, grape and other 
growers to Teamster officials to intimidate UFW mem- 
bers into agreeing to work under a Teamsters’ contract. 
Such payments are illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but the government has done nothing about them.! 


and Labor parties 

has produced a continuously growing revolt on 
the part of the working class which at times . 
reached dimensions nearing a general strike. 
Since the beginning of the year, selective strike 
actions by millions of workers have crippled 
transportation, closed schools and industries, dis- 
rupted utility services, and for the first time in 
history saw civil servants, teachers and non-medi- 
cal hospital workers never before involved in 
laboi\ action, out on strike for a living wage. 

Despite this massive and often spontaneous outpour- 
ing of working class opposition to the repressive Tory 
government, both Labor Party and union leaders have 
refused to seriously propose a united course of action 
which could challenge and defeat Heath’s regime. Ac- 
tually, the Labor Party is trying to keep up with the 
Tories who have made some concessions to pensioners 
and low-paid workers in order to divide the working 
class. The Tories are trying to use the low-paid to throw 
discredit on those who are going on strike in defiance 
of the anti-strike laws. The measures taken by the 
Government are similar to those taken by President 
Nixon in America. 

LABOR AND TORIES BOTH LOSE 

In Scotland and elsewhere, the Liberals and the 
Scottish Nationalists are winning a great deal of promi- 
nence because of their criticism of both the Labor and 
Tory parties. In Chester-Le-Street, an industrial area in 
Northeast England, although the Labor Party candidate 
won the seat in a March election, the Labor Party vote 
fell from 71 percent in the general election to 53 per- 
cent. The Tory vote dropped from 28.4 percent to 8.4 
percent. The Liberal Party candidate got 36 percent of 
the vote — the first time in 86 years -that a Liberal candi- 
date even ran for the seat. In Lincoln, also in the 
Northeast, a popular but unofficial Labor candidate 
defeated the official party representative. At Dundee 
East, a Scottish Nationalist ran a close second to Labor. 
Taking these results together, Labor’s share of the vote 
fell from 57.4 percent at the general election to 37.6 
percent, while the Tory vote dropped from 36.4 to 16.7 
percent. 

Closely related to these developments, of course, is 
the deteriorating economic situation, and the efforts of 
the Heath government to try to salvage whatever is possi- 
ble. Central to economic survival is the U.S., with which 
Britain has a favorable balance of trade, a balance that 
Heath wants to keep. Heath wants all that can be gained 
from Europe without sharing any of the hardships that 
may spring from American stiffening of trade relations 
in response to Britain’s entry into the Common Market. 

Britain has been in tbe Common Market since the 
beginning of the year, but, in the field of foreign policy 
she has more in common with President Nixon than 
with her new partners in Europe. She is the only Com- 
mon Market country that has not recognized the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. 

MILITARISM CONTINUES 

On another front, where there is concern among the 
political leaders of Europe over the possibility that 
America will reduce her military presence in Europe, 
British politicians, both Labor and Tory, have boasted 
that they make a larger contribution to NATO than any 
other country in Europe. And in tbe meantime, the 
Russians are making the most of the coming conference 
on European security, hinting of the possibility of much 
closer economic ties between the Common Market and 
the Russian-dominated bloc of East Europe nations — 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Nixon's peace: endless war 

fey Ethel Dunbar 

When I saw the TV news where the UJ. Is bomb- 
Ing Cambodia just as often as It did North Vietnam 
fee years, who can say the war la ever "with hener" 
fixe 
A 


for working mothers," "Children are our greatest re* 
Siuree," and "UAW Grand-dads support child care," 
The main purpose el the demonstration was to call 
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would be unable te afford ehiid rare witheut federal 




far their small children II the premised cuts go inte effect, 
While en ene hand President N|*nn talks aheut re* 
dueiRi Ihe number of people en welfare, en the ether 
hand ne makes euts in legislation whirl? will form many 
lewdfifgffli people who now have jobs and persons who 
an barely sereping by on "Hard" ineomes to seek web 
lire In order to eare lor themselves or their families, 
With the new guidelines he has written it will he harder 
Min over lor them even to become eligible, 

@ne woman at the demonstration said she was en* 
eeurisid by the number of different groups represented 
beeauie people haven't been paying attention unless the 
issue directly eenierns them or someone they're elese 



=dPhete by T, Mean 

Mareheri in Detroit pieket against day*ear« cuts, 


countries they have ehiid eare and old people aren't 
starving," «4h Casey, Betroit NAG W,L. 


«4L Casey, Betroit 


Women in factory fobs 
are creative, seek freedom 

In an artieli by Adrienne Rieh in the New 
York Review ef Beeki, I was happy te gee what 
she had written aheut metherheed, Ihe, at least, 
realises that it is obviously the only way te get more 
human beings and also opens up many avenues of 
thought, ascribing to it not mere function, but some form 
@1 creativity, 

t am, however, sometimes at a loss in following her 
artiele beiauie it doesn't seem to be immersed in the 
periods of history, Rich does mention "teehnelogleal 
lasitaiiim" and makes a great pint on how It numbs 
"the powers if the imagination," But I remember seme* 
thing I read by Mara where he said the dawn ef eap* 
itaiism, of necessity, pulled women and ehildren into the 
textile faetorles, away from the home, and after, had 
to send some working women to school (from the textile 
mills = the irony of it all) to iearn how to sew — a 
"home" art that had been lost sweating it out in the 


'Working woman 
raises storm 
h insurance 


f 


I am aware that Mere was not saying women should 
have been at heme sewing, a eonelusien that some in 
WI, today would no doubt draw. He was describing 
capitalism's inner motion of throwing people « men, 
women and ehildren — helter-skelter, all for the sake 
of prfliuilion, It is very hard for me to think §1 men in 
the families of early capitalism as male chauvinists, 
Having worked eight hours a day in modern faetorles, 
16801 imagine these people felt that way when the 
whole family was thrown Into those early factories, 


talking only about executive positions, She doesn't see 
gaining some freedom through faetory jobs and fighting 


tn the faetory, ft is not only the eld eeneept of the 'mask* 
wardneis" of the worker but also the "backwardness" of 
the faetory job she seems te express, To her the fsetory 
job is low on the totem pole, and anyone in a faetory, 
women as well as men, are leas than ereatlve, 

■» Angela Terrane 


Hartford, Conn, —The response to "Working 
Woman," a ioaflat written by women working in 
Hartford insurance companies, has been tremon* 
deus, On mornings when the leaflet wai diatrib* 
uted, women walked from desk to desk discussing 
it and many kept it on top ef their deiki all week. 

Two or three days after its distribution, stories began 
to eoms in from women at different iniuranee com- 
panies, One ef the two daily newspapers printed a 
three-column story about the leaflet which included 
its address and philosophical statement in full, And 
although a male executive remarked, "Working women? 
I know a lot of women who get peid but few who work," 
one women who took a easy summed up the women's 
response when she said, "Working women? That'i usl" 

Here are seme excerpts from the leaflet? 

"We beiieve women's liberation is essential to human 
liberation, The answer te our problems as working 
women is not mere women executives er women on the 
boards of directors, but joining together to demand our 
human rights in all areas of our lives, Through the force 
and reason of women fighting for human rights, all ef 
society will be forced te mike changes for the benefit 
ef ell women, children and men," 

• 

"The secrecy ef Job and salary levels in insurance 
companies works for the benefit ef the company, not for 
the employees, Female employees are kept from knew* 
tug the salary levels of other jobs to prevent them from 
organising and demanding both better jobs and higher 
pay, ff yeu ask why they don't hire male clerical work* 
ere, the answer will be, '©h, men wouldn't work for 
that pay.' " 

"Acceptance of low pay by women guarantees that 
women will remain iieond-clasi employees until we de- 
mand equal pay and refuse to went for anything loss, 
And the best way to insure equal pay is to publish salary 
and job levels so that we know where we stand," 

• 

If you would like a eopy of the leaflet or have a 
story to eontribute, write tei W0RKING W0MIN, P,0, 
8ex Ml, Hartford, Gunn, Oiioi, 

—Hartford Iniuranee Worker 


Detroit welfare workers protest new rules 


Dilreit, Mich.^MePb than 199 welfirs werk- 
mi frem scvsn effieeg in Wayne County, gathtrtd 


fsp a Unity Rally April 18th, ta jretut work 
ipti&up by the Adminigtratien, The rally re- 
sulted after several meetings between the Ad* 
ministratien and workers to resolve the em- 


in the near future, but no new workers are to he hired 
to service participating clients, 

The head of General Assistance (MAI met with the 
workers at Kerehevai. and when workers questioned why 
caseloads could not be decreased, they were told the 
Administration had the right to determine caseload, even 
if loads Increased te 85® eases per worker! 


Pietism," little attention has bun pairte the iesi than 


peveety conditions of the welfare eliont, The budgets we 
are new using have net been updated sine# lew, A 
client currently receives II, 18 a week for feed, plus y,g| 
ferineidentHi « I, If if the eUent ia a woman. 


Members of th© National Caucus of Gabor Commit* 
tees spoke at the rally about working conditions, hut 
antagonised many, Rather than ereatlng unity, NCGC 
began name-calling, a dlsasterous effect the news and 
television media were quick to catch, 

No one Is more aware of the frustrations, Ineffleien* 
cies, and degradation ef being on welfare than the 
clients and the workers, The desperation felt by the 
workers who are unable to perform impossible duties 
and responsibilities due to caseload sise, has the un- 
desirable effect of pitting one faction against the other, 
Both workers and welfare recipients have a common 
enemy, not each other, but the system which controls 
them both, 

—Caseworker 

M If you have a itery, or want io contact 
N«wi & Letter* Women'i Llberetion Com- 
mittees in ian Francisco, Connecticut, Be* 
troit, Loa Angelei or New York, write to the 
addreeiei in the box, page 8, 


swered by saying that you must 
deaths In a war tike this. 

After this report, they showed the pair ef pandas 
that Ghina gave Nixon as a good will gesture. The 
reporter said how Dr, Kissinger loved them and spent 
time with them. Here were these animals, the pride 
end jey ef the Washington loo, so well fed and so well 

B roteeted from any hurt er danger, And In Cambodia, 
vine human bclnn are being annihilated every day 
by American bombs, 

Nixon says ha is fighting the Communists, but 
there is not one word of pretest from China or Russia, 
He says he is the Number One power in this world. He 
also seems te have the American people afraid of hie 

power, 

Nixon can bring South Vietnam's dictator president 
here, and there is ne mass revolt, not even one word 
from liberals or labor leadors against him. Then Thieu 
goes te Italy, France and Germany, and thousands 
are in the streets demonstrating and protesting against 


him, They reported Germany's President Willy Srandt 
refused to meet with him. That made me (Ml there are 
people In come eountries who do net eare what Nixon 
thinks, Titty will still shew their resentment against 
fascism, 

Nixon is cutting out many welfare programs that 
have been helping people here, and sending billions of 
dollars to keep this dictator in power In South Viet* 
nem. I sometimes wonder what it will take te wake up 
the people In tilts country before It Is too late, if it'a 
net too late already, 

I ANNE DRAPER I 
1917 - 1973 I 


Berkeley, California— Anne Draper, after a 
nine-month struggle against cancer, died at age 
88 on March 28. The youngest child of a poor 
emigrant family she grew up in the ghettos of 
New York, was a rebel at age eight (when she 
refuged to puli off her fathers boots, even with 
the bribe of a quarter), and a Socialist since she 
was fourteen. 

During World War II Anne was a steel worker on 
the West Ceast, became a Union organiser for the 
g,W,©,e„ then for the Het Makere Union, end until 
her demise for the Amalgamated ClethJng Workers ef 
America, There she skilfully utilised her position to 
further the struggles for the rights of women and ail 
oppressed minorities, campaigning as a Socialist and 
as an organiser against aU forms of dictatorship and 
exploitation, 

At the Memorial Meeting, sponsored by Union 
W.A.G.l, (Women's Alliance To Gain Iquallty), 
speakers from all over the country testified to the 
Impact she had on their lives. Her activities ranged 
from organising the weekiy caravans te Delano, bringing 
the nearly defeated United Farm Workers strike des- 
perately needed feed, clothing, money, and support, to 
appearing with contingents ef women before the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly convincing them te pass the Equal 
Protection Laws amendment te the Equal Rights Act— 
which was vetoed by Reagan and is now being fought 
for through the Industrial Welfare Commission. During 
an early convention ef NOW, she organised a caucus of 
women Into forming the highly effective UNION 

WiAiOiIi 

The Anne Draper Memorial Fund, sponsored by 
UNION W, A, 0,15, at 111? Oregon Street, Berkeley, Call- 
fernla, I470S, la for the publication of a volume of 
essays and material on Women's Liberation and the 
working elate movement, Friend* are asked to send 
contributions and concrete material such as pictures, 
anecdotes end activities, "through which Anne can bo 
seen," 

Anne's non-elitist philosophy can best be described 
in her ewn words, in the last article she wrote, which 
appears in the Mareh/Aprli issue ef UNION W,A,G,®,i 
"The liberation ef women must eeme from within their 
own ranks il it is to take reot and this goes double for 
working women, The eeenomie rulers eennot buy off 
tite working class, The struggle wlU continue and burst 
out, in one way or another, We have good reason to 
•xpaet Mat woman workers wlU be in Me forefront of 
Moia etrugglaa and nobody win atop team. . . 

““L, W. 
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bureaucrats begin sehure of St local 


San Franelseo, Gal, —For several yean there 


have been rumors 


the effect that the Inter* 
e 


tore loe 

si hero 

mtly, lr 

what 

tempt 

In this 

e© brou 

n.T-Ti 

Ek1Th ! 

It JmTtl 


Stewards’ Councils of the longshoremen end elerks and 
talked at us for awhile, "explaining" that his appoint* 
ment was a response to a petition for intervention signed 
by "several hundred" members, If the statement was 
true then there is a special Irony involved in this "demo* 
eratie" response, The International Ignores or tries to 
outmaneuver the whole thrust of the more than three 
thousand longshoremen here — this is especially revealed 
by the fact that Hie overwhelming majority are opposed 
to steady men on the waterfront, the Infamous 1,48 clause 
In the contract, about whieh the International does 
netting, absolutely nothing, As against this indisputable 
foot an allaged "several hundred” can get a man on 
payroll for an investigation, 

The longshore looal Is regarded by the bureauerats 
as being in chaos because no group controls the mem> 
hershlp. What exists Is a deep-rooted skepticism about 
the officialdom — and this remains so despite the un- 
deniable faet that a number of those in local office now 
are trying to respond to the needs and demands of work- 
ing longshoremen, What must be most alarming and a 
euro indicator of "ohaoi” to the top piesardi is the 
growing trend of the dockers to solve their on-the-job 
problems by job action, 


Local Newt 0 Letters Committees can be 
contacted directly in the following areeei 
IAN FRANCISCO i PO Box 71108, Station R, 

Ian Francisco, Cal. 04107 
CONNECTICUT! PO Box SOI, 

Hartford, Conn. 00101 (8S7-0I08) 
LOS ANOBLBSt PO Box S4871, 

Lot Angelos, Calif. 00014 
D&TROITi 1000 B. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48S07 (001-1010) 

NEW YORKi PO Box 8408, Grand Central Ita, 

New York, N.Y, 10017 

MONTREAL! Le Comite Humaaisto-Mendito 

de Montreal, PO Bex 184, Mon- 
treal 800, Quebec 


looal union. Years ago the rgPc was formed to fight 
discrimination, Now it la just a title, Bbt 1 can’t oven 
remember what they call the committee that is supposed 


just a title, Bbt l can’t even 


An interesting feature of this "Investigative" move 
is that while the Bridges' group did It they don’t control 


And although this move is 
national Sxeeutive Board is am 


FROM THE 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — They have been hiring a lot of 
women here at Fleetwood. 1 can’t say for sure just how 
many they are hiring, but 1 would guess that out of every 
IS new workers they hired that five are women, The 
company is putting a lot of women In as trainees for 
supervision, This is something new, They never wanted 
to hire women before and you never heard ef a woman 
in supervision, 

I am surprised to hoar aomo of those women say 
that they art not for women’s liberation, when they 
would not be in the plant at all If it wasn’t for women's 
liberation, The company is only hiring so many because 
there ie a women'* movement, They are putting some 
into supervision so they can say they don't discriminate, 
But mostly they think that women supervisors will help 
them control the new women workers better. 

There it no woman in any important poeition in our 
looal union. Years ago the FBPc was formed to fight 


to handle the ipedal problems of women workers, That 
is how inactive It is. In 1008 and 1198 when a lot of Black 
workers were hired they went down to the union hail 
and participated, 1 believe this it the reason that Joe 
Oasten is local president today. The bureaucrats bn 
supposed to represent us, men and women, but they 
juat hide from us in their all-male union hail. 

— Black Worker, Fleetwood 

CM South Cato 

U» Angeles, Cal, —The night shift Body Shop held 
an important mooting which ever 100 workers took part 
in, The major subjeet taken up was the medical needs 
in the plant, (Id, Notei See NAL, March 1171). 

At the meeting it was decided that there ihould be 
competent nurses and « doctor for each shift, and a 
fully-equipped medical rescue vehicle manned with 
trained personnel at all times while work U being per- 
formed in the plant, 

ft was further deeided that the company ihould hire 


it was to be deeided who would get a spot in the Inter- 
notional vacated by the death ef one top official, Rather 
than an out-front fight or whieh group would have Us 
man in the spot both groups agreed to create two jobs 
where there had been one before and the convention 
went for it, 

These two groups hid deeided to keep their struggle 
for power "In the eleset" and to achieve that, then 
people whan eutitandlng feature in the longshore jobs 
department is to give them up, put on an extra man at 
our expense, 

—Sin Francisco Seeker 


.rmriiinuji.ijj'fiii 


Feu hag hours, low pay 

Los Angeles, Calif,— One ef the first things every- 
one ihould learn about the servlet station workers Is 
the long hours we spend working to mike enough money 
to survive on, Fifty, sixty, even seventy hours a week 
are not uncommon, gome companies pay overtime after 


40 hours, but many de not, The reason most workers 
don’t gripe about the ieng hours and lew pay is that 
they feel if they ean just stand the conditions lent 
enough they will find another job, 

Those that do pay time and a half for overtime will 
try and limit the hours to 40 a week, With the starting 
wage at 88 per hour, a worker will gross ISO a week, 
After taxes, serial security, etc, the net take-heme pay 
of the beginning worker in our Industry could drop to 
188 or 870 n week, Hew in the hell ean anyone expect 
• worker end his family to survive on starvation wafosf 
is it any wonder that apathy reigns in our industry? 

It would seem obvious that as workers we would 
form our own rank-and-file organisations against these 
conditions, Well, it has been fried, but the companies 
make sure that workers don’t even hear of the failures, 
A fellow worker told me about a leeai company where 
the rank-and-file organised themselves and wen a gov- 
ernment-sponsored eleetion, But, the company get so 
scared it quit the retail gie business, 

—Service station worker 




GtTHE LINE 


got It 


By John AlUsen 


and pay the medical personnel, but that the union should 
have the right to accept or reject them, The 800 workers 
who will be treated by the medical people should have 
the right to deride if their attitude toward us reflects 
their concern for our health, or tiM's concern with pro- 
duction, 

It was deeided that our committeeman would fake 
the results ef this meeting to the shop committee so it 
could be brought before management, If in three weeks 
no actio® has been taken we are to hold another meet- 
ing to determine future action, 

The February issue of the Assembler is a perfect 
example ef hew the union does net deal concretely with 
tite issues that concern the workers, The main headline 
states, "IAFSTY IS BVIRYONI'I IUI1NSII," But 
this is a meaningless slogan because tiM's mad rush 
for production makes it impossible to work safely, The 
Use » moving too fait for that, 

— DM Southgate Workers Committee 

GM Ste-Thereie 

Ito-Therese, Quebec — iinee the fall ef 1871, there 
have been 1,700 layoffs it 8M Ito-Therese, leaving only 
1,100 itUl on the jeb, And what's more, the company 
has flatly stated that these "layoffs" will be permanent, 
One of the reasons for this is that part ef the pro- 
duction ef the Vega (called "Astro" here to make it 
sound Canadian) has been shifted to the Lsrdstown, Ohio 
plant where employees ire doing obligatory overtime 
and where the line speed is faster, If Imi same produc- 
tion were transferred to Ito-Therese It would put 4M 
people baek in work, Right new the Bte-Thireie plant it 
working at less than half its capacity, 

The Minister of Industry doesn't think tbit the situa- 
tion is urgent and says that it will be dealt with "at 
the proper time," but his government keeps pledging to 
protect people's jobs and its intervention might certainly 
ease things temporarily, This just shows what in Invita- 
tion to disaster this policy of crawling around on all 
fours tolling for foreign investment fit for each job 
"created, 1 ' several others an lost. 
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plant, There was a very lasy young worker in the Piston 
Department, To everyone’s surprise, he was made a 
supervisor, 

From the very beginning, his theme song west fit 
me more iron, He became known in the plant as "Set 
Me Mere iron," The workers under, him were long- 
sifliority workers who were not willing to risk their jobs 
to straighten the foreman out, 

He was transferred to the Xldon Axle plant, Hi 
started out on the midnight shift with young workers, 
was made Assistant Superintendent on bfterneen shut 
and now is Superintendent on days. 

New It happen* that • young werker ef three weeks' 
seniority did wait "Get Me More iron" has keen ashing 
tor so Tong, He gave the Superintendent mere iron—ui 
side his head, When the story began In Highland Park 
we had ne idea it weuld end in Eldon Axle. But we knew 
that one day someone would give him mere iron. 

The rank and file workers have been waiting to see 
what bold new eoneept the UAW is challenging the auto 
companies to accept at the bargaining table, Manage- 
ment sounds tike the foreman who got the pipe up side 
his head, All they know to say is "More produetlen, Mere 
iron," 

We realise that the union is to elese to management 
they ean't see the pipe just watting to go up side the 
Big Three Heads, you ean trice — beyond a shadow ef 
« doubt — ail workers’ problems right back io working 
conditions, 

Sour contract at Sweot-Ufe 

luffleld, Conn, —We just received a big raise ever 
two years at Sweet-Life Foods, Drivers are supposed 
to get IMS and (he warehouse 81,0(1, This Is sup»8#i 
to bring us to what ether Connecticut Foods workers 
are getting, which is stilt way below what Teamster 
warehousemen and drivers in freight are getting: 

WHoh we bad qur first contract meeting, Business 
Agent Fete itossano told us (he union wouldn’t sanction 
a strike (or more than 8,8%, or about 88 cents an hour 
over the first year. When workers objected strongly 
and suggested that we might wildcat, he apparently 
changed his mind. 

There are still a lot of problems with this raise, 
The women in repack still get 80 eenti per hour below 
the rest ef the warehouse, even though they do about 
the tame wetk, When a woman raised tola at the meet- 
ing, Resiane told her to go to the government about 
discrimination, ghe said that was what the union was 
paid for, to protect us, and all of the workers sup- 
ported her, 


But the union and the food warehouses have set up 
our contracts so they all expire at different times, 

If the unien doesn’t unite the foods workers so n 
strike could put seme real pressure on the government, 
w« may have to to it without them, The companies 
know tills, That's why they had three ceps and extra 
supervisors on the night shift right after the eontraet 
was approved, 

Iwett-Life is making record profits, The labor 
leaders get fatter and more corrupt every year, It's 
eniy the workers who have to try to make ends meet 
with shrinking real income, and have to work under 
speed-up and conditions whieh get worse every year, 

«4weet<Uto Worker 

) Tht original MAnflit-Hunutnlit ( 
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HS00S Nixonomic inflation, food boycotts 


Despite attempts by newspapers and TV to find 
“the organizers,” or the “lady who started it,” it was 
obvious that the massive meat boycott that spread 
across the U.S. April 1-7 was a spontaneous outburst. 
Literally tens of millions of shoppers by-passed meat 
counters and butcher shops to register their protest 
against skyrocketing food prices. Supermarket chains 
reported that meat sales were off 50 to 60 percent, 
as women organized picketlines outside stores. 

Boycotters were outraged, not only at high prices, 
but at Nixon’s preposterous last-minute efforts to head 
them off by “freezing” prices on beef, pork and lamb. 
The protestors agreed that what Nixon did was to “close 
the doors after the cows were out of. the barn.” In the 
middle of “Boycott Week,” Nixon repeated his con- 
temptuous attitude by dining with Pres. Thieu of South 
Vietnam on prime ribs of beef and other luxuries. 
NIXON’S TRAP: WORKERS VS. FARMERS 
It was no accident that Nixon’s “freeze” came at the 
I end of March, after food prices had risen nearly nine per- 
cent in three months, or at an annual rate of 34 percent! 

I Neither is there any accident when administration offi- 
cials broadly hint that the farmers’ “high profits” are 
to blame for $2 per lb. steak and $1.10 per lb. ham- 
burger. Just as Nixon has spent four years trying to set 
white workers against Black workers, and “hard hats” 
against students, so he is now out to pit urban workers 
I against small farmers. 

j American farmers, who have seen their numbers 
i cut in half since 1950, as giant corporations gobbled 
whole counties and more than a million farm families 
were forced off the land, know that “high profits” are 
j something they have never seen. 

I It is true that the prices paid to farmers rose signifi- 
: cantly in the m.onths before Nov. 7, as Nixon tried to 
I insure the Republicans a big victory in the farm vote. 
But it was the agribusiness giants who reaped the lion’s 
share of the benefits. The $1.2 billion U.S.-Russia grain 


deal exposed the truth. Small farmers were not even told 
of the deal until it was completed, while Nixon’s favorite 
friends, like Ralston-Purina, were already counting their 
profits. 

MILITARIZATION THE REAL CAUSE 

The true culprits in U.S. inflation are not the hog 
raisers in Nebraska dr the dairy farmers in New York, 
but the architects of militarization and devaluation in 
Washington.. The fact is that this year’s military budget 
is the largest ever, and is all the more obvious in this 
“era of peace”, in which B-52’s systematically mas- 
sacre the people of Southeast Asia. The military drain 
on the economy is the real mammoth which is eating 
away at the wages of American workers. 

Add to that the 18 percent devaluation of the dollar 
in less than a year and a half, which has forced up the 
prices of every product, including food. So anxious was 
Nixon to stem the falling rate of profits of tremendous 
proportions, that his “new economic policy” moves 
guaranteed a soaring mass of profits, while wages re- 
mained frozen. He succeeded in depressing real wages, 
and in accelerating speed-up in the shops. The result has 
been relentless inflation despite the high productivity of 
American labor. The economy remains in serious trouble, 
and Wall Street is already guessing about the timing of 
the next recession. 

One thing is certain, however. There will be no re- 
laxation of any sort in prices. Faced with the obvious 
fury in the ranks, every major labor bureaucrat has 
been proclaiming that he will not settle for the 5.5 per- 
cent wage increase allowed under the Phase III guide- 
lines. But no matter how many pennies are added to 
Nixon’s guidelines when the contracts are finally written, 
they will never make up for the dollars that workers 
have already lost to the inflation which has accom- 
panied the Vietnam war since 1965. 

Rising to the occasion, AFL-CIO big-shots George 


and militarization 

Meany and I. W. Abel have chosen to “fight” inflation 
by raising anew the revolting Tacist threat of the “yellow 
peril,” blaming the drop in wages and the rise in prices 
on the Japanese. Abel has even purchased TV time to 
warn of the threat to U.S. workers from Japanese “dis- 
ciplined” labor, while Meany demands higher and high- 
er tariffs. 

Just as workers can expect no help from these be- 
trayers of labor, neither will they get any from the 
Democratic congress. There is no hope of legislation to 
stop the decline in real wages from a Congress which 
has failed in every “confrontation” with Nixon, from 
aid to the handicapped to the anti-poverty program. 

The truth is that the only answer is in direct mass 
action which unites farmers and workers, and which 
refuses to accept any of Nixon’s phony scapegoats as the 
enemy. 
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CHINA-RUS5IA-USA 

A local peace committee recently 
sponsored a Dr. Annette Rubenstein to 
speak about her trip to China. She is one 
of those weird creatures who have been 
popping up lately — a long-time Russian 
Stalinist turned Maoist. About 400 showed 
up to listen breathlessly to her glowing 
accounts of how the Chinese really all 
love Mao Tse-tung, love to dig canals 
8,000 miles through the mountains with 
their bare teeth and red hooks, and how, 
although there isn’t any freedom to 
Speak of, at least no one is lonely! 

The handful of youth in the audience 
were generally unimpressed. They were 
the only ones who agreed when I pointed 
out that if 20,000 Chinese youth escape 
to Hong Kong rather than be forced into 
the desert for life, something is grievous- 
ly wrong with the Chinese system. 

Two years ago when I tried to talk 
“revolution” to that peace committee, 
they screamed bloody murder. The other 
night tiey screamed when I merely 
called Mao’s China a totalitarian dicta- 
torship. I don’t think that could be called 
“transformation into opposite.” It’s 
more like “transformation into absurd.” 

Youth 
New Jersey 

* 4 * * 

A friend of mine who just returned 
from a month’s travel in East Europe 
and Russia said that Poland seems to 
be the freest of the East European 
countries, and that it seems due to the 
workers’ revolt of December 1970. The 
government of Gierek is attempting 
some open self-criticism, but only “at- 
tempting.” The people openly discuss the 
revolt. He said the next time he hears a 
“dumb Polack” joke he’s going to lay 
the guy who tells it out flat. 

He also said that Lenin in Russia is 
worshipped like Christ is in the West. 
The real teachings of either one would 
throw a monkey-wrench into those re- 
spective systems if their words were 
ever put into practice. They are just 
used for public consumption to give the 
masses (East and West respectively) 
some meaning to their lives. 

New Reader 
Oneida, N.Y. 

* * * 

You have to read Marx and Lenin for 
yourself. All these Communists and 
Socialists change them around, they 
twist them all up. In those countries the 
guys who work with their heads still 
P§ijl - a, lot more, ride around in 


limousines and all that. That’s wrong. 
My work is made harder just because 
it’s so boring. 

The problem is, most people in this 
country still feel our only choice is be- 
tween the system we’ve got, or a system 
like Russia or China. It’s not. 

Young White Worker 
Connecticut 


RACISM 

Concerning the article “New Bobby 
Seale: Old Mentality,” I agree that what 
they are trying to accomplish now 
through electoral politics is the same 
thing that they failed to accomplish 
with urban guerilla tactics; I don’t agree 
that their program or their party in its 
earlier days was merely an attempt to 
realize the Great Society by increasing 
the funding of the poverty programs in 
the black community. 

While their old tenpoint program was 
not a desirable nor even a viable way 
to revolution, it was an attempt at revo- 
lutionizing and raising the political con- 
sciousness of more blacks. I don’t see 
how else a true revolutionary like George 
Jackson, for example, could have sided 
with them. 

Black Woman Student 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

You ask for my sub renewal to support 
your N&L: “the only paper edited by a 
Black worker” and so forth. Who cares 
if your editor is Black or a worker if he 
is no better than any of the complaining 
stock of militants with whom he seems 
to enjoy wasting his time. To help you 
realize that one needs not be Black or 
a worker or in Detroit to understand 
what’s going on with car production and 
class struggle in the U. S. I am sending 
you a pamphlet about the Lordstown 
Strike of 1972 published by a small group 
of French radicals. Compare It to the 
paucity of your “From the auto shops.” 
Whatever the color you use to wrap up 
your ideology, (Black, yellow or white) 
to sell it on the market, it won’t fool the 
proletariat much longer, and you’ll be 
crushed just like other militants. 

J-H D. 

Paris 

Editor’s Note: The pamphlet was pub- 
lished by “The Friends of Four > Million 
Young Workers” — who evidently don’t 
believe that workers can speak very well 
for .themselves^ ... .v. v 


Mteaders* 


It seems that to a certain extent this 
upsurge or re-emergence of racism we 
are seeing, is a reflection or a result of 
the economic crisis we are going through. 
One guy I know was trying to get into 
the Electricians’ Union and was taking 
lots of tests. Now the fact is they are 
not hiring electricians and it is hard to 
get in. When he began the process he 
started talking about the fact that there 
are certain quotas of other groups. 

The fact that he couldn’t get into 
the union in that way brought out some 
racism which is latent in lots of people. 
But it’s really a question that when' there 
is a squeeze on the working class divi- 
siveness becomes even worse, and this 
is the result. It always works that way. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 

♦ # * 

I read part of your Black, Brown and 
Red book. It’s true what it says there 
about Blacks having the hardest jobs 
in this country, but where I work the 
company makes everybody work so 
hard, white or Black, that a man strains 
his back almost every week. I have to 
say they treat us equally as far as race 
here — we all work like dogs for those 
big guys who own the place. 

Black Worker 
Connecticut 

* * * 

After being mugged recently in New 
York, Acting Supreme Court Justice 
Allen M. Myers had this to say: “A lot 
of people say we have to get to the root 
of the problem — poverty . . . But that’s 
a long way off. In the meantime I be- 
lieve we have to give the people who 
can be rehabilitated the shorter sen- 
tences. Unfortunately, it is the blacks 
and other poor people from the minority 
groups who, because of their deprivation, 
are so warped that they can’t be re- 
habilitated. So they get longer sentences. 
It seems the judiciary is discriminating 
against people because of the color of 
their skin . . . That would be outrageous 
if it were so.” 

We ace of course sorry that Justice 
Myers had tbe misfortune to be mugged 
by people “too warped to be rehabili- 
tated.” But we are even sorrier that a 
man . of his obviously limited political 


understanding can claim the title of 
Justice at all. For Justice Myers’ con- 
voluted logic amounts to the following: 

First — Poverty is the cause of crime. 
(A brilliant deduction!) Second — The 
poorer you are, the more warped you 
art. Third — The more warped you are, 
the less likely you can be rehabilitated. 
Fourth — Since we cannot do anything 
about poverty (heaven forbid!) the only 
solution is to lock up our poor warped 
Black brothers and sisters in our al- 
ready overcrowded jails. We will, how- 
ever, go easier on our white middle-class 
brethren, who, naturally, are not so 
warped. Fifth — All this is of course, 
unfortunate, but the judiciary, neverthe- 
less, is not racist, for that would be 
outrageous. 

Outrageous indeed! 

Student 
New York 


FRENCH REVIEWS 

The three French reviews of Marxism 
and Freedom printed last issue were 
very interesting, especially the two that 
were critical. It was revealing that one 
used “passion” as an insult. They 
seemed to use that when they don’t 
know how to oppose us. The other’s 
reference to finding it “curious” to in- 
clude a chapter about the U. S. shows 
what he thinks of internationalism. 

Supporter 
New York 


ISRAEL 

The saying current in many languages 
"a guest for a while sees for a mile” is. 
judging from the letter of “Visitor to 
Israel” in your February issue, some- 
times rather misleading. 

Immigrants to Israel — not only from 
Russia, are directed to the various towns 
and cities according to two main cri- 
terion: bousing and employment. These 
aim at dispersing the population to all 
parts of the country, to avoid concen- 
tration within the narrow, already over- 
populated coastal belt between Tel-Aviv 
and Haifa. Sometimes, however, where 
housing is available there isn’t suitable 
employment, and vice versa. This ap- 

■ 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Editors Note: We have not written about Watergate 
up to now, not because the depth of the corruption is not 
horrifying — but because corruption is so inherent in 
capitalism that it is almost as characteristic of the sys- 
tem as the extraction of surplus value from the worker. 
The bright young manipulators that Nixon has drawn 
around him in the White House — the Deans, the Zieglers, 
the Haldemans, the Magruders, the Erlichmans, et al . — 
are a breed we have seen before, as the “Two Worlds ” 
written Feb. 20, 1954, during the McCarthy hearings, 
which we reprint below, dramatically reveals. The differ- 
ence is that 1973 is not 1954, and Nixon is no mere Sen- 
ator McCarthy. He is president of the most powerful, 
nuclearly-armed country on earth. The danger of McCar- 
thyism was one thing. The danger of a President whose 
attempts to invoke “executive privilege” reveal his ab- 
solute-dictator-mentality is quite another. We ask you to 
read this 1954 article with 1973 eyes. 

* * * 

I remember when I first saw the announcement in 
the paper that Roy Cohn would be McCarthy’s attorney 
on the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations. 
It sent a shudder through me. Without even reading the 
story of his life, the picture revealed the type. The 
worldly young man endowed with brains and wealth, 
through no effort of his own, believing that he can, with 
no roots in any civilization, do anything and everything; 
believing only in bis own personality and using it un- 
ashamedly to breeze through any opposition. 

He was only 25 then, the son of an old-line Democrat, 
a New York judge. Too young to be in the second World 
War, he had whizzed through Columbia University and 
law school during the post-war period in three and a half 
years, graduating so young that he had to wait a year 


Gang lawyer for the establishment 


and a half before he could take his bar exam. Every 
college student knows the type, the opportunist with 
brains and connections who develops them as fast as 
possible in order to put them at the disposal of the highest 
bidder. Cohn didn’t have to wait long. The moment he 
passed his bar exam, a job was waiting for him as 
Confidential Assistant to the United States Attorney in 
New York. 

OUTSIDE THE LAW 

The Government gave Cohn the opportunity he 
needed. The Communists were being prosecuted for con- 
spiracy. While the legal forms were being maintained 
in Court, a special department was set up by the Attorney 
General to deal with all radicals. The boy who had been 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth was now worth 
his weight in gold. While other government attorneys 
hesitated to bring in anti-Communist radicals under the 
same law which prosecuted Communists, Cohn was unin- 
hibited by any democratic tradition. The end justified 
the means, legal or not. The older more respectable 
attorneys protested, but in the end they always capitu- 
lated. Cobn knew that he could always sweep them' along. 
All they wanted to do was go more slowly but their ends 
were no different than his. Cohn gathered around him a 
gang of younger men, as rootless and ruthless as he, 
anxious to put their highly-trained brains at the service 
of the most powerful bidder. 

Now that his ability to bully his more liberal col- 
leagues into illegal short-cuts had been proven, Cohn 
did not stay long with the U.S. Attorney. He was looking 
for more fertile fields. The new U.S. Attorney was anx- 
ious to move more slowly, to stay within the law. 
McCarthy needed a lawyer on his staff, as unscrupulous 
and as brazen and as shameless as he, 

McCarthy and Cohn joined forces. McCarthy’s smears 
are as unscrupulous as Cohn’s, but his manner is shifty, 
sneering. Cohn brings to the proceedings the vigorous 


brassiness which paralyzes the opposition with its offen- 
siveness. 

INFORMER’S BEST FRIEND 

The whole tradition of the American people fills them 
with horror and distaste for stool pigeons. But every- 
thing the Administration, Democratic and Republian, has 
done drives them towards identifying the informer with 
a patriot. When Louis Budenz, Elizabeth Bentley, Whit- 
taker Chambers and the whole army of lesser fry stool 
pigeons take the stand to finger people, they are aware 
of the revulsion of the whole community. Cohn is there 
to give them the immoral courage to continue. Without 
any ifs, ands or buts he stands for the philosophy of 
glorifying informers. When he is present, they feel that 
(Continued on Page 7) 


RAYA D UNAYE VSKAYA is the Chairwoman 
of NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES, an organiza- 
tion of Marxist-Humanists, which practices the 
unity of worker and intellectual, and of philosophy 
and revolution, and totally new human relations. 
NEWS & LETTERS is edited by a Black production 
worker, CHARLES DENBY. It was bom in 1955, the 
year of the Montgomery Bus Boycott, on the one 
hand, and the wildcats against Automation, on the 
other. It is a monthly publication which does not 
separate reports of the activities of workers. Blacks, 
women and youth against capitalism, racism, sex- 
ism, and imperialist war, from the activity of think- 
ing and working out theory for our age. Participa- 
tion in the freedom struggles and the creation of 
a forum for all the new voices from below by the 
publication of the paper, pamphlets and books are 
all forms of activities we invite you to join in work- 
ing out with us. 


Views 


plies equally to professionals as well as 
other skills and trades. 

The sit-in at the Lod Airport your 
correspondent witnessed has nothing to 
do with persecution or discrimination. 
The comparison between Russia and 
Israel is rather far-fetched. 

However critical one can be of Israel, 
at least one should remain true to the 
facts. 

As a left-wing Socialist-Zionist, critical 
of many of the internal and external 
policies of the Israeli government (and 
there is plenty to be critical of), I, like 
many others, don’t claim that Israel is a 
classless society. The struggle that I’m 
part of aims at achieving this goal, while 
fighting for the right of the Russian Jews 
for national self-determination and free 
emigration to Israel, against any dis- 
crimination of the Israeli Arab minority, 
national self-determination of the Pales- 
tinians and just peace with the neighbor- 
ing Arab states. 

Nahum Sneh 
Israel 

• 

POSTAL WORKERS 

April 15 to June 30 will be a time of 
negotiations for the U. S. Postal Service 
and the postal workers. I think we 
should pressure for improvement, not 
only in working conditions and benefits, 
but also in postal service. There have 
been many rumors of special retirement 
benefits to phase out more senior work- 
ers, and management wants to use the 
demand for area-bargaining to divide us 
nation-wide, especially city from rural 
and small town postal workers. 

Our national union leader says he is 
committed to some of the things which 
we have been talking about in N. Y. that 
will help all of us. We can’t let him beg 
off when he starts getting pressure from 
the White House and the U.S.P.S. We 
proved ourselves in 1970. 

Letter Carrier 
New York 

# * * 

I am disgusted with the press cover- 
age of the Congressional hearing on the 
U. S. Postal Service. They covered the 
patrons who told about deteriorated 
service. They covered management who 
wer^qT jelqetynt-ty beogopt their “dirty ,, 


linen.” But they didn’t cover the postal 
workers. 

Management must be pleased with the 
timing of the hearings, since contract 
negotiations are coming up this spring. 
They remember the strike in 1970 and 
the full public support the postal workers 
got. This year conditions are 100 times 
worse, but management wants the pub- 
lic to think only about the lousy service. 

Letter Carrier 
Detroit 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

In your last issue on the abortion law, 
Molly Jackson pointed to the fact that 
it could be r . used against lower-class 
minority women in such a manner that 
they might be forced to either have 
abortions or get off welfare. Such an 
‘eithertor’ choice would suffocate the 
dignity of a woman who really wanted 
children and wished to control her own 
body and her own life. When blacks are 
“shouting genocide,” it is not genocide 
“Nazi-style” that the blacks have in 
mind here but rather the “hidden” geno- 
cide that results from narrowing human 
choices to nothing. 

The slow death of creeping imperial- 
ism is a lot deadlier than a swift one. 

Black Student 
East Lansing 

* * * 

While I agree with Ms. Holmes’ article 
on WL needing new theoretical begin- 
nings, I feel that it is not enough to say 
that Raya Dunayevskaya is “the only 
woman theoretician who has established 
a new foundation.” Ms. Holmes says that 
“What is crucial is that we continue on 
this ground” without ever telling us what 
“this ground” is. Perhaps this might 
make an interesting future article. 

Feminist 

Detroit 

* * * 

I’ve seen horrible pieces in WL books 
praising China, while revealing just 
what WL means there. Women were 
“freed” from their homes to live in 
collectives where instead of having to 
cook for a few, they cook for hundreds. 
Or they get to work in a factory under 
terrible conditions. It is held up as liber-- 


ation for a woman to leave her young 
baby with her mother and return to the 
factory, but what about the grandmother 
who is forced to care for the child? If 
child care means nothing but forcing 
women to work longer in the factory, 
who wants it? 

Mother 
New York 

• 

VIETNAM VETS 

FREE FIRE ZONE, a collection of 
short stories by Vietnam Veterans has 
just been published by 1st Casualty 
Press. “Profits” are divided between 
our next book's cost and the American 
Friends Service Committee hospital in 
South Vietnam, and the Bach Mai Hos- 
pital in North Vietnam. Please let your 
readers know they can help raise funds 
for medical relief for Indochina by 
ordering copies, at $2.95 each, from; 

1st Casualty Press Ftond 
PO Box 518 

Coventry, Conn. 06238 

• 

NIXON ISM 

The large oil monopolies have decided 
to get rid of us independent gas stations. 
They raised their wholesale price to us 
4c a gallon last week, forcing me to 
raise my gas price by 2c. This week 
their wholesale price will go up another 
5c. I will lose all my customers to those 
large name brands, and have to shut 
down. The oil corporations will thank 
us for getting out of the way, and boost 
their retail prices up to 60c or 70c. It’s 
all well-planned and the government is 
in on it, just like the meat. 

Owner/Operator 

Connecticut 

* t- t- 

Boston’s Mayor White is “regretfully” 
cutting social services and laying off 
city workers. Nixon is gleefully doing 
this on a national level to smash the 
minorities and the workers. The results 
are the same whether a liberal or re- 
actionary does it, which only shows the 
total crisis of our system. 

Correspondent 

Boston 

* * * 

I saw a small news article recently 
about the arrest of a group of Blacks 
and Tuscarora Indians who were march- 
ing together in North Carolina to support 
Wounded Knee. Also, women have been 
writing to newspapers protesting their 
racist and sexist treatment of Sasheen 
Littlefeather. Mayber Marlon Brando 


didn’t make it to Wounded Knee, but the 
people know that the Indian struggle is 
our struggle, too. If we don’t unite now 
with the Indians and force Nixon from 
Wounded Knee, he’ll bomb us all “back 
to the stone age.” 

“Keep on pushin’” 
Detroit 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

The March issue of the Teamster 
Magazine is full of lies about how the 
Teamsters are organizing the Farm- 
workers of California. Everyone I talk 
to feels they are really being paid off 
by the growers to disrupt the organizing 
successes of Chavez’s UFW. 

They also reprinted a curious quote 
from the 1923 issue of the magazine. 
Part of it ran: “The great trouble with 
our conservative members is that they 
stay at home Sundays and evenings and 
do not attend the meetings of their 
locals. They have something else to do. 
But the firebrands attend every meet- 
ing . . .” 

Everyone knows the opposite is true. 
In my local only 100 or so friends of the 
bureaucrats attend these regular meet- 
ings. At one I attended, this unrepre- 
sentative minority took the “radical” 
action of giving money to the local Re- 
publican Party. But the reprinting of 
this quote must mean the leadership has 
been confronted by angry rank and filers 
at these regular meetings in other locals. 

Teamster Member 
Connecticut 

• 

PRISONERS' FREE PRESS 

Men and women prisoners involved 
with the Prisoner’s Free Press have 
suffered great harassment from prison 
off cials in an effort to silence our paper. 
Two members are being held in Solitary 
Confinement under indefinite sentences, 
in the Western Penitentiary at Pitts- 
burgh and our art editor is being held in 
the dungeon at State Prison at Hunting- 
ton, Pa. We accept these risks because 
we know no struggle can succeed with- 
out someone making a personal sacri- 
fice. We are determined to continue 
printing this paper no matter what the 
cost. To those who want to help us we 
need: money, postage stamps, type- 
writers, mimeograph equipment. We also 
need readers, and articles. Send what 
you can to: 

Prisoner’s Free Press 
c/o James Mayberry 
PO Box 4731, Pbila., Pa. 19134 
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Students, workers 
shake up France 

by Chili Harwell 

Since the end of Merch, high ichool end university 
student* have taken to the streets In major cities 
throughout France to protest new draft and education 
requirements. At the same time, moitly-immlgrant work* 
ers at Renault, the nation's largest auto plant, have been 
on strike against unskilled jobs and monotonous working 
conditions, and there are Indications that the two groups 
have caused a shake-up In French society that hasn’t 
been seen since 1968. 

,The high school students went on strike to protest 
the abolition of draft deferments for students entering 
college. College students, at the same time, walked out 
to protest a new system of educational requirements that 
would result in the devaluing of their future diplomas. 
The demonstrations grew Into mass outpourings of dis- 
content as thousands of youth joined together In the 
streets to demand changes. Hie police, trying to break 
up flie gatherings, started many street clashes that have 
so far brought Injury to students and police alike, 
Meanwhile, the Renault workers, at BiUancourt, a 
suburb of Paris, are continuing their strike over working 
conditions despite the fact that their union, the Com- 
munist-dominated Confederation General du Travail 
(COT), obtained a substantial raise for them from the 
management. The workers rejected that offer, saying 
they were not interested In money alone. The strike has 
now spread to other industries around France, including 
half of the 80,000 Renault workers. Workers in other 

S ants, such as Peugeot in St. Etienne, Dijon, and LlHe, 
ive walked off In sympathy strikes. 

Fourteen percent of French workers come from coun- 
tries with high unemployment rates, such as Algeria, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Africa, etc., and are mod by the 
French industries to keep wagee low for ell worker*. 
The immlgrent workers also end up getting all the lousy 
jobs and not being able to advance into the skilled 
brides. Recently there has been an Increasing amount 
of unrest from these Immigrants, including a couple of 
walkouts at Renault’s plant In Le Mans, 

The students and workers seem to be confronting 
France again with simultaneous, if not combined, actions 
against the society. The COT, who in 1968 helped the 
counter-revolution by keeping the workers and atudents 
apart, haa now come out with a resolution supporting 
the workers' wildcat and the students' demonstrations, 
The CGris now running to keep up with Its revolutionary 
rank-and-file. It seems like the immigrants don't listen to 
their union leadership, and are determined to fight for 
freedom despite them. 

Greek youth murdered 

As an update to your story on Greece which ap- 
peared in the April *73 issue, your readers should know 
that two atudents were killed by the Sslonlkl police dur- 
ing a sit-in, Many have been arrested and beaten, but 
the movement continues to grow In ilia and militancy. 

At one point, some 100,000 Athenians massed In sup- 
port of the student! blocking all commerce from Consti- 
tution to Omonla Square. Our correspondents and return- 
ing travelers report that for tho flrit time, the people 
are speaking of being able to overthrow the gorilla 
colonels without aid from any outside foreign state. 

The vlogane of the students have bean consistently 
antl-lmperlallst end anti-capitalist, more militant in 
terme of ideology than demonstrations before the junta 
which were dominated by the revisionism of the Greek 
Communist Party. Any readers who went to keep up on 
Greek affairs may write to ue for a free copy of our 
lateit iseue. 

Z. Nlklforos 

The Front Line 

Box, 8188, Clinton, N.J, 08809 
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Organising for amnesty now 

In toe past year, three separate groups of activists, 
two in exile and one in the U.I., have been organising 
a mass movement In support of a just amnesty for all 
categories of war resistere. Despite having different 
starting points, AMEX, Up From Exile (Sweden), and 
SAFE RETURN have arrived at very similar conclusions 
concerning the centrality of the amnesty Issue. 

The fact that toe majority of war reilitora were of 
working clan background lmpreieed both AMEX and 
Up From Exile with toe nood to re-do fine toe nature of 
their resistance to this war from the narrow, self-eon- 
selous "middle-class" conceptions of morality. 

The experience of "deserters" in exile (or under- 
ground) was a continuation of toe oppression which they 
(end their families) experienced within the U.S. Not 
finding assimilation or even residence easily obtainable, 
they remain political exiles. For them, amnesty Is not 
an abstract question or e luxury — rethsr a necesalty, 

By coupling the right of resistance to the demend for 
"safe return," we cm prevent the amnesty issue from 
becoming distorted into a question of whether they 
should bo "forgiven" for their "crimes." 

FAMILIES OF RESISTERS FOR AMNESTY 
e/o Sift Return 186 Fifth Ave. #1008 
Now York, NiY. 10010 

H. S. frustration 

Warren, Mich, — I would like to express In my state 
of frustration, how extremely dehumaniilng and mono- 
tonous my typing elan la. I juet despise toe thought of 
the next ichool day whon third hour typing claei comes 
around because I know that all of my previous assign- 
ments will be returned to me with great big E's on them. 

One of toe reeioni why my gredti ere so poor is 
because the teacher refutes to lot me work et my own 
rate and, if I were to let myself go through too neurotic 
monotony of pushing thoso keys as fast as I can, 1 would 
go Insane, I just wish that they would reiUie that I am 
not a productions and that 1 am a human being! 

Another thing that irritates me it the edvioo toe 
counselors give to women students. They are constantly 
stressing to women "either go to oolltge or become a 
secretary." Not only do I think that women itudanti 
should have the right, but I alio think they should bo 
encouraged, to Involve themielvee In their own Indi- 
vidual Interests and creative abilities, no matter what 
they may ha. 

I think that something should be done about the in- 
structors and tho counseling staff at the school, because 
a student's life ii much too valuable to be influenced by 
such Ignorant, inhuman people that obnoxtouely Illustrate 
their complacent attitudes to their 8 to 3 jobs it toe price 
of toe students’ future, 

-—Male Student, Fitigerald High School 

Warsaw Ghetto 
commemoration 


New York, N. Y, — A contingent of Jewish Leftists 
was both verbally and physically attacked for carrying 
a red flag with a black Jawlih star in a march commem- 
orating toe 30th anniversary of toe Warsaw Ghatto Up- 
rising on April 19. The flag, belonging to the Jewish Left 
Community coalition (JLC), brought an outraged re- 
eponie from a small minority of the predominantly rider, 
European-born marchers, 

Several of thoso protesting toe flag shoutod "Don’t 
you support the Jews trying to get out of Russia?" and 
refused to hear any statement of position by JLC mem- 
bers. One men kept isylng "No flags in this mereh. No 
flags — this is not political," while he held an American 
flag and that same flag stood on too speakers' platform. 

The hiitory of toe Warsaw Ghetto resistance itself 
creates toe baiie irony of toe confrontation, On April 
19, 1943, when Hitler began Me final liquidation of to* 
Ghetto, toe reilitance which ereit wn spearheaded by 
Jewish Marxists and Socialists In tho Ghetto community. 
Tho commemoration march ignored toe history of this 
freedom fight; the JLC, cerrying on the spirit of its 
brothers and sisters of 30 years ago, was attacked, 

- Marcher, N.Y. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

The former addict said his sister had also been ad- 
dicted, Through connections, she got a job at the Poat 
Office as a letter carrier. They stole over $100,000 in 
cheeks, and had other connections to cash them. It took 
three months to itart an Invettigatloh, and In that time 
hla sister would be transferred to another route. 

They were able to ateal cheeks for nearly a year and 
a half before his sister was finally caught, They eould 

it with 


never heve gotten awey with 


out holp from some- 


one high up, who was getting paid off too, 

Thie man said that some in the police department 
are connected to the drug racket, and tome in the courts 
too. But there waa no way anyone would ever get him 
connected with drugs anymore, "Drug abuse haa turned 
thii country Into a jungle eoelety," he said. 

DRUGS VS. BLACK UNITY 

Although drugi have been around a long time, It 
waa after toe rebellion* by Blacks in toe late Sixties 
that the authorities seemed to open toe floodgates to 
drugs, Blaeki were making some social and political 
progress through their unity. He felt the eooloty bed to 
do something to brook up toe solidarity among Biaoks. 

Now in every large or email city, drugs are easy to 
obtain In tho Black community, But drug use Is spread- 
ing to tha all-white suburbs, and some of them are be- 
ginning to poll that It la time to etop. 

To get rid of drugs, we first must get rid of those 
that condone it, those who protect tho pushers. To do 
that we wilt have to tear up this eoelety from beginning 
to end, and build a new one that will have toe Interests 
of all the people at heart. 


Oetralt area modern 

CHARLES DENBY 

will speak on 

u Th« Share-cropping South and 
tha Industrial North” 

Date: Wednesday, May 9 
Time i 7 P.M. 

Flaca: Oakland County Community Collage 
Orchard Rldgo Campus— Building "J“ 
Orchard Lake Road at 1 1 ft Mila 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


ThoMatk': exploitation flick 

by John AUn 

The seine Is an Oakland, California, movie 
theater, just off the main downtown street— a 
movie house that would have been permanently 
closed because of the decline in attendance, but 
was given a new lease on life by the rash of 
Black exploitation films which Hollywood has 
been grinding out in the last few years, with the 


single>minded drive to achieve greater profits 
from Its newfound market. War surplus searchlights 
sweep the night sky; Cadillacs and Sentlys drive up to 
the glittering Marquee; out step hustlers, pimps, and 
“their” women, dressed in the newest “pimp style" 
clothing which the “heroes” of so many of these films 
have popularised. 

Across the street from the Marquee, looking at all 
this phoney glitter are the Hack youth of Oakland's 

S hettos. Hollywood is unveiling for them a new “folk 
ero” — one these youth ean look up to by ponying up 
18.00 each at the box office. 

THE PIMP AS HERO 

This film is called “The Mack”, The author of the 
film story says that the word “Mack" means pimp; that 
It is a true life story; and when he was growing up in 


Wounded Knee: Sioux peop le trying to be heard 


tho Slack ghetto the pimp was the only successful 
character Black youth had to Identify with. 

The Star of the film arrives, he languishes in the 
baek seat of his Csdlllsc for quite a long time, waving 
now and then to die admiring Black youth, Flashes of 
cameras Intermittently pierce the Interior of the Cad, 
revealing for all to see the smiling hsndsomt face of 
ths film’s hero, the successful pimp. The 8tar gets out 
of the Cad, he announce! to the press that: “This is 
really an educational movie”. 

And then, surprisingly, Bobby Seale, Black Panther, 
now a registered Democrat and candidate for tho Mayer 
of Oakland, This Is s surprise baoause he had pravloualy 
denounced this film, “The Mack” as another Hollywood 
exploitation movie. He does not refer to tills in his state- 
ment to tho assembled press. Instead he aaya he “Is at 
Oils opening beoause the people are here, end since the 
film was made In Oakland it provided jobs for the 
local people.” 

FILM VS. REALITY 

“The Meek” is a hummer es a film. It is designed 
to get the money of Black youth by leading them to 
believe that they ean escape the sordid horrors of the 

S hette by sinking deeper into the even more sordid de- 
unionising horror of plmpdom; that by selling the 
bodies of women they will be able to drive big auto- 
mobiles end dress in expensive flashy clothes. To add 
to this life of violence end exploitation a falae sent!- 
mentality about a pimp who is kind to his mother, and 
lovea little children, is to he guilty of the aame men- 
dacity that Hollywood has pursued In file nest, when 
It pictured all Blaeka tap-dancing, happy-ge-lueky fools. 

The pimps this writer has talked to are hard-nose 
entrepreneurs who deal in the bodies of women as if they 
were commodities for sale on the market. One pimp put 
it very bluntly; “A woman meant nothing to mo, other 
than what she ean bring In”. 

Pandering, the legal term for pimping, is actually 
a form of chattel slavery from which it is very difficult 
to escape, Women often go from pimp to pimp search- 
ing for better treatment, or e larger share of their 
earnings, Such exchange of masters Is not achieved 
amicably, it often entails violence, up to five point of 
murder. 

ART AND LIFE 

Above I describe the prototype "Hero” which Holly- 
wood is projecting in a dozen or more films — films 
which are almost exclusively shown In Black ghetto 
areas, Tho attraction these films have for Black youth 
may be only the glitter of the big Cads and fins clothes 
bought off the backs of whores, but some of the so- 
oalled “New Left" is claiming the pimp a “revolution- 
ary force," a “here,” This is beyond comprehension! 

Friedrich Engels, writing about the art of the novel, 
(this ean be applied also to film) said; “The novelist 
has acquitted himself honorably when, by means of 
accurate portrayal of authentic social relationships, he 
destroys the conventional view of the nature of those 
relations, shatters the optimism of the bourgeois world 
and forces the reader to question the permanency of 
the prevailing order , , . 

Not one pimp film honestly portrays the life of the 
pimps and whores in the Black ghetto. 


BLACK, BROWN AND RED 

tho movement for freedom 
among black, chicano 
and indian 

Only 7 Sc 

Ordor from News A Letters, 1100 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mi, 41801 


The following is the statement of an Ogiala Sioux 
woman who lines on tho Pint Ridge Reservation, and 
who participated in the Wounded Knee occupation. 
—Editor, 

Pine Ridge, S.D.— The Federal Oovernment has 
14 armored personnel carriers (APC's) blockad- 
ing Woundeef Knee. There are dose to S00 mar- 
•hall, racists from Southern states, where the 
Black Movement haa been going on. The APC's 
come up and shoot right into all those houses— 
we have little children that play in the streets. 
An old man with a serious head wound was un- 
armed, probably sleeping, when he was shot. 

Two residents of the village, John Busman end 
Woody Richards, had set up their own roadblock, beyond 
the Federal ones, with the 100% backing of Richard 
Wilson, the tribal president. They clsimed they repre- 
sented the residents of Wounded Knee. They stopped 
medioel supplies and food, A woman thsro with diabetes 
needs Insulin, but refuses to lssve beesust it's her home 
end she is behind our occupation. A new bsby was bom 
about a week ago, We want people to know thet the 
residents of Wounded Knee do not baek John Huamen 
and Woody Richards. All families outsids trying to get 
back In had written e petition stating that. 

WE CALLED IN AIM 

Dick Wilson says that ths American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM) Is “outsids agitators,” when It's the Ogiala 
Sioux people who are trying to be heard, who are etili 
in support of Wounded Knee, Our Civil Rights Movement 
oalled in AIM. They were trying to get Dick Wilson out. 
The tribal council's hinds wars tied because of intimi- 
dation to thomulvei and their families by Wilson and 
hie goons. Ws met with the tribal elders and district 
presidents. Ws all voted for AIM. We needed a bigger 
piece to meet so we went Into Wounded Knee and took 
over thet trading post and the ehureh. 

I was in Pine Ridge file day of Wilson’s election. 
He furnished free boose, ears, and gas to people that 
would vote for him. Bvan then h« had a goon squad 
laying, “You batter vote for Wilaon or alia." 

He hai never dona anything to ereata employment 
for the people to hotp themselves, We wanted to soil 
our land book to tho tribe, even though we can get more 
money from a white person. People have borrowed money 
on that land aale. Dick Wilson ia holding It up— he le 
trying to get ai much money off our lend ai he ean, 1 
think the BIA hai something to do with it, and we went 
that invaatlgatad, 

None of this was passed by ths tribal council. Rich- 
ard Wilson is tilting up there like a dictator. To ma 
Richard Wilson and Richard Nixon could be tho same 
parson, 

People should write to senators, congressman, end 
the President liking them to look into BIA poUoies, the 
broken treaties, the dual system of justice, not only for 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 8) 

it takes guts to be an informer, He bathes their dirty 
work in tho aura of being with the elite. His very pres- 
ence reassures them that if they lie, he will find the 
means legal or illegal to protect them, The American pub- 
lic knows the gang lawyer, the legal brain who puts his 
skills, experience and connections at tha disposal of the 
gangsters and fixes everything for them. It also knows 
the prosecutor who uses the state's witnesses against 
criminals. But the type who is both prosecutor and gang 
lawyer is a product of a world in which all society is 
In such total crises that tha ganpters have taken over 
the government . . . 

LIBERALS ARE HELPLESS 

Cohn totally disregards snd demolishes all civilised 
values, Respect for the Individual, respect for truth, re- 
spect for freedom; he has none of this and ha prosecutes 
any dissenters, not to protect democracy but to destroy 
one gang In behalf of a nether, The only question he Is 
concerned with is this; whose side are you on? Anybody 
who is not in hU gang, ready to go the limit with him, 
is on Moscow's side, to be mowed down, 

in the face of this totalitarian philosophy, the liberal 
is completely helpless, The liberal press shouts against 
Cohn, but alt it could do when Cohn and detune made 
their 17 day book-burning junket abroad was ridicule 
them as spoiled brats and wall at the cost to American 
prestige abroad. The liberals are genuinely anxious to 
preserve demoeatie rights. They despise, loathe and 
fear Cohn as a menace to everything valuable in the 
American tradition. But in their minds also the only 
two worlds are Russian Communism and American 
Democracy. They cannot put up a resistance to Cohn's 
totalitarian gengsteriem here any more than the Uberel 
intellectual abroad can put up a resistance to the totali- 
tarian fangiteriam of Communiam, They feel the eriile 
but they have no total opposition to the system in the 
concept of a new society built by the workers, 


Indians, but for all minority and disadvantaged people, 
People should demonstrate and get coverage saying “We 
support Wounded Knee.” 

The government is trying to smother why we are 
there, They aay the leadera are fighting among them- 
selves. What leader*? We're ail there together. We 
feel they are our spokesmen, yes, hut "leaders”— some- 
body who stands there end says “do this, do thatt”— no. 

They make fun of people whom they cell sympa- 
thisers, but to ma they are brothers, too. Everyone 
who knows about Wounded Knee can identify with the 
occupants. They ere trying to end AIM; they say lt'i 
"Communist inspired," If that's communist-inspired then 
we were communist before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica; we must hive been the basis for communism. Nixon 
understands that it’s going to set a precedent. For the 
first time in history we’ve had Indians instead of govern- 
ment officials reading those treaties — Indians working 
with Indians. 

We ere fighting for the treaties that have been 
broken through the years, and not only trying to get 
Dick Wilson out but all ths Dick Wilsons all across the 
country. All us people who believe lomething should be 
done about the injustice! are finally uniting. 

Money for food supplies and legal defense may be 
sent to; American Indian Movement, Wounded Knee 
Communications Center, 208 11th Street, Rapid City, 
S.D, 87701. 


Frank Clearwater 

Frank Clearwater, 47, was murdered by fed- 
eral offiolili at Wounded Knee. He died In a Rapid 
City, South Dakota hospital on April 28 ai a result 
of gunshot wound* which struck him in tha head 
aa he ley on a cot in a church on the Pine Ridge 
Reiervatlon. 

Mr. Clearwater had traveled with his wife, 
Morning Star, from their home in Cherokee, North 
Carolina to support the occupation of Wounded 
Knee. 

Clearwater’s widow told officials in Rapid City 
that she wanti her huibend's body buried at 
Wounded Knee. Of the four Native Americana 
wounded by the government's continuing terror 
campaign at Wounded Knee, Frank Clearwater was 
first to die. 


tho 


We mourn his passing. 



Bhtk the James Bay projett! 

Montreal, Quebec — April MS is James Bay Week 
in Montreal, a week of protest and fund-raising activities 
organised by the “Save James Bay Committee”, to fight 
the James Bay hydro-electric project which threatens to 
flood one-fourth of the province and to drive thousand* 
of Indians and Eskimos off their land. The events will 
be climaxed by a gigantic rally and concert with well- 
known artists of many nationalities. 

In contrast to the rising voices of protest are the 
racist rantlngi of Claude Jasmin, a supposedly “radical” 
novelist and art critic. On March 27, in his “Journal de 
Montreal” column, he made dire warnings to the “Artieta 
of Quebec" not to participate in this movement; that 
behind it "are some very evil, very antl-Quebecols, very 
inti-French-ipeaklng Interests , . . while Ontario has 
nuclear equipment to sell." Then he rages on to aay 
that the Indians and Eskimos are “being manipulated” 
by “the Engiiih" agalnat the Quebecols. He then aays; 
“But know at least that anglicized as they are, they won't 
understand a word of your songs and of your speech- 
es," (I) 

Here is, someone who has spoken out so often against 
the conquest and oppression of French Canadians, but 
who now thinks that as a Quebecols he should have the 
right to do the same thing to two even-smaller national- 
ities, Unfortunately, this kind of “nationalism” repre- 
sents the thinking of a certain number of Quebec's mini- 
elite, who simply want to get rid of the old oppresaors 
in order to take their places. This crude chauvinism has 
nothing to do with the genuine national question, Insep- 
arable from class and its underlying humanism. 

P. Qouln 
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OUR LIFE AND TIMES 
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Nixon bombs Cambodia; do-nothing Congress frets 


The heavy indiscriminate bombing of the civilian 
population of Cambodia is being carried on at a 
greater rate than at any time during the past ten 
years under the sole orders of President Nixon, who 
acts without any direct authority other than his 
own insane obsession to dominate the world. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield stated 
in Congress, “There are no legal or constitutional 
grounds for our becoming involved in any way, 
shape or form in the Cambodian Civil War.” Sena- 
tor Fulbright, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee stated, “There is no way that 
I know to stop Nixon except to impeach him, and 
I don’t think we want to do that.” 

The corrupt regime of Lon Nol has lost more 
than 50 percent of the country and his capital, 
Phnom-Penh, is completely surrounded by Cam- 
bodian rebels. Every day over 3,000 tons of bombs 
are dropped from high flying B52 U.S. bombers 
who can neither see what they are bombing or 
care who or what they hit. Over 50 percent of the 
population are refugees from their bombed out 
homes and villages. 

Lon Nol holds power only through the grace 


of the support of Nixon and his military forces. 
At the time of Sihanouk’s ouster in 1970, the 
Khmer Rouge forces totalled around 3,000. Since 
then, the rebel forces are estimated to number 
nearly 50,000. 

Defense Secretary Elliot Richardson stated, 
“What it all amounts to is winding up of a residual 
aspect of the war in which we have been engaged.” 

In an attempt to salvage the Lon Nol regime, 
Nixon has given the green light to South Vietnam 
to supply the ground forces that Lon Nol lacks. 
On April 15, a column of 25 heavy tanks from 
South Vietnam was seen crossing the border into 
Cambodia. No reporters are permitted to observe 
the operation of these ground forces. U.S. bombing 
of Laos was begun on April 16. 

The opposition to these activities seems to be 
strong in Congress, but neither the Congress nor 
the Senate have been able to muster enough agree- 
ment to pass legislation curbing the power of the 
President to declare unilateral war. 

During the past year both houses passed bills 
aimed at limiting the power of Nixon to conduct 
his own wars. The Jav. z Stennis-Eagleton bill passed 


the Senate by a vote of 68 to 16 last April and the 
Zablocki bill passed the House last August by 344 
to 13. The overwhelming majorities with which these 
bills passed are an indication of the potential 
strength of opposition to the Nixon war policy. Vet, 
when it comes down to both Houses compromising 
on a common bill, their inherent weakness and 
vacillation predominate and no effective bill is 
written into law. 

Both the bills passed and the dozens now pend- 
ing in both Houses of Congress contain wide loop- 
holes which do more to admonish than positively 
forbid the President to conduct his own wars. A 
bill now before the House asks the President to 
“inform them" whenever he commits troops abroad. 
Another gives him 30 days to conclude hostilities. 
In this nuclear age we could all be dead in less 
time. 

Congress is in fact begging the vital issue. They 
are paying lip service to appease voters at home 
while in fact, collectively they have no intention of 
passing any bill which would stop President Nixon 
from deploying the immense military power of the 
United States in any part of Hie world, or in any 
domestic situation that he sees fit to do so. 


Italy 


We have received the following letter from 
a correspondent in Italy: 

The quote from Marx in Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
pamphlet on Russia as State-Capitalist Society, “The 
only part of the so-called national wealth that ac- 
tually enters into the collective possessions of mod- 
ern people is their national debt,” seems extremely 
appropriate to Italy. To make things worse, the 
agricultural sector of the economy is in a ruinous 
state due mostly to the agreements made with the 
Common Market. Since Italy’s currency has been 
devalued compared to most other currencies, its 
imports have increased but so has also the cost 
of its imports of food . . . 

The contract for the metalmechanical workers 
(which includes workers in auto and steel) has fin- 
ally been signed, and the workers have shown that 
they aren’t willing to be fooled at all. As for the 
workers in state industry, they voted against the 
contract before it was signed. The workers in private 
industry did not have this possibility. Now the union 
leaders are going around explaining the contract 
and, above all, the Communist leaders are being 
hissed and booed down. It seems that in the large 
automobile factories in Turin, many workers are 
proposing to continue the struggle until the hun- 


dreds of workers fired during the strikes are re- 
hired and those that have been arrested are re- 
leased. Never have the Italian workers shown such 
solidarity and such strength in the after-war 
period . . . 

Everything ought to be much clearer if and 
when the center-left government that our capital- 
ists are insisting upon comes into being. It will be 
extremely important to know what will be the final 
reaction of the workers and managers of the auto 
industry after this strike. It’s Italy’s key industry. 

South Vietnam 

When Nixon’s friendly dictator of South Vietnam, 
President Thieu, visited Rome the Pope himself 
appealed to him to release over 100,000 political 
prisoners now held in his inhuman jails. The 
Catholic Thieu protested he had no such prisoners. 
Facts prove him a liar. 

Two of these former prisoners are now touring 
the United States and Canada. Jean-Pierre Debris 
and Andre Menras were released from Chi Hoa 
prison in South Vietnam on December 29, 1972. 
They were school teachers arrested for participat- 
ing in an anti-government demonstration in July 
1970. They have lived in the prisons of Thieu and 
describe the beatings, torture and assassinations 
that occur there on a daily basis among men, women 


and even little children. 

Join Amnesty Action, 200 West 72nd St., NYC 
to help these unfortunate victims of Nixon’s war. 


Yugoslavia 


Tito’s purge of Professors of Philosophy at Bel- 
grade University is going very badly. In Septem- 
ber 1972 he declared that the Professors who dis- 
agreed with hi s interpretation of Marxist Philosophy 
should be “pensioned or given some other job.” 

Eight Professors of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity are under his attack. Among them are such 
noted Marxist scholars as Dr. Mihailo Markovic, 
Dr. Svetozar Stojanovic, Dr. Ljubomir Tadic and 
Mrs. Zagora Pesic-Golubovic. The group are ac- 
cused of “leftist tendencies.” 

Under Tito’s rules for the University of Bel- 
grade it requires a vote of the entire department 
of Philosophy to expel a member of the staff. The 
Party Cadre called a meeting to throw out the 
accused and not enough of the 70 Professors who 
were expected to attend showed up to reach a 
quorum to act on the denouncement of the eight 
“anarcho-liberal Professors.” The philosophy of 
Marxism, in Yugoslavia, thus becomes the spring- 
board of the struggle between academic freedom 
and the acts Of the bureaucratic state power to sup- 
press freedom of expression under Tito. 


Massive workers' strikes in Britain challenge both Tory and Labor parties 


(Continued from Page 1) 

depending on the outcome of the conference, of course. 

But let us not forget that Sir Douglas-Home, the 
Foreign Secretary, accompanied Chamberlain to Munich 
when the notorious Munich Agreement was signed. No 
person with a grain of sense expects the coming European 
Security Conference to solve the problem of militarism 
in that part of the world. One reflection of this is seen 
in the report that the West European countries are going 
to increase their arms expenditure by five percent in 
the coming year. 

A further mark of the deepening crisis facing Britain 
appeared in the exposure— in the wake of the recent 
massive strikes in South Africa— of the scandalously 
low wages paid the Black population of South Africa 
by a host of British firms. Illova Sugar Estates, a sub- 
sidiary of Tate and Lyle, pays native workers 29 pence 
a day, which with bonuses and overtime brings these 
workers a total of 55 pence a day. Also revealed was 
that British shipping companies pay Black workers 
about a third of what they pay white workers. 
CONCERN OVER SOUTH AFRICA 

The TUC (Trade Union Council) has sold all its 
shares in British companies with subsidiaries in South 
Africa. A number of companies are now rushing with 
promises to improve the wage levels of their colored 
employees. Peter Walker, Secretary of Trade and Indus- 
try in Britain, has suddenly decided to remind British 
business firms in South Africa of their obligation to 
African workers. 

Everyone is pretending ignorance of the facts, but 
one Parliament member says he wrote to one of the 
firms about the situation last September. One indication 
of the low pay is seen in the call of the Trade Union 
Council of South Africa for a minimum wage of 10 
pounds a week, or about $25. 

Official concern over the African "problems was 
demonstrated by the visits by Douglas-Home to Nigeria 
and of Princess Anne to Ethiopia. Alarm is expressed 
over the Chinese presence in various parts of Africa. 
There is a cooling of British support of the Smith apart- 
heid rule in Rhodesia. It is clear even to the Heath 


government that Britain cannot win support in Africa 
if she gives Smith any further encouragement. 

A further deterioration of public trust in the Heath 
government has resulted from disclosures of the high 
profits made out of drugs prescribed by doctors under 
the National Health Service and evidence of corruption 
in high government offices. 

Most serious of all, however, is the unrest of the 
working class and their militant strike actions. A one- 
day general strike has been called for May 1 in opposi- 
tion to the Industrial Relations Act, which outlaws 
strikes. This is a big thing, but notice must be taken 
of the call made recently by Hugh Scanlon, leader of 
the auto workers union, for the Act to be amended. This 
runs counter to the fight against everything in the Act, 
which is clearly designed to shackle labor and against 
which British labor is solidly united. 

In still another indication of the sentiment turning 
against Scanlon’s betrayal of working class principles, 
the auto workers have decided to go all out for a demand 
of 35 pounds (about $87 a week) for a 35-hour week. 
Scanlon didn’t like this. He wanted more talks with the 
government. Heath is also asking for more talks. It is 
clear that the labor leaders like going to Downing Street. 
They have been there too often already. 

There have been some set-backs for labor solidarity. 
For months, the National Union of Miners demanded 
wage and fringe benefits which exceeded the govern- 
ment’s wage freeze guidelines. Negotiations reached a 
standstill, and a ballot vote by the miners on a demand 
for higher wages turned down the call for strike action. 
The majority of miners in Wales and Scotland voted for 
the strike, but not in England. The government, smarting 
after the blow struck by the miners last year, took a 
threatening attitude while the ballot was being taken. 
And the hospital workers returned to work after gaining 
little more than the limit imposed by the Government. 

HOUSING ANOTHER CRISIS 

Another battle erupted over the Government action 
raising rents in' Britain. None will deny that the Govern- 
ment has wpn the first round op, this issue. Both the 


Communist and Labor parties placed reliance on local 
city councils to defeat the legislation by refusing to 
implement the law. Several local councils decided not 
to implement the Act. This kind of action could achieve 
nothing without action by the masses. Lip-service was 
given to that. Within a short time the local authorities 
capitulated. Clydebank Town Council, which has four 
Communist members, made a spectacular show. A fine 
of 5,000 pounds was imposed, but there was a special 
fund of 60,000 pounds that could be tapped. That is what 
happened, and the struggle was dropped. 

Another increase will be due later in the year. It 
should be possible to bring the masses into action on this. 
It is the policy of the Government to have the people 
purchase L • ses. With this aim in view, the output of 
new houses was lower last year than in any year since 
1961. There is a shortage of houses and prices have risen 
to an unprecedented height. Owners of land, building 
societies and sharks of all kinds are enriching them- 
selves as never before. 

It is beginning to dawn on some politicians that we 
are well on the road to state-capitalism. Our lives are 
being regulated by the state bureacracy. Unfortunately, 
this situation is seen by too many as simply an oppor- 
tunity for electoral success, rather than opportunity to 
create a fundamental change in our exploitative society. 

WORKERS LOOKING FOR TOTAL CHANGE 

This objective could be seen in the April elections 
in London and six other big centers of England and 
Wales. The Labor Party regained the control it lost over 
Greater London six years ago, and took power in the six 
metropolitan councils of greater Manchester, Merseyside, 
Tyne and Wear, West Midlands, West Yorkshire and 
South Yorkshire, plus 11 other key councils. 

While Labor Party leaders may wring their hands 
in glee, they are apparently blind to the significance of 
the fact that only 37 percent of the voters showed up at 
the polls — or about half the turnout expected at national 
elections, it is a clear sign that the people of Britain, 
and especially the working class, are looking for a chqnge 
in their lives that is far more different than anything 
that either the Labor or Tory parties have to offer 
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Editorial Article: Politics of Counter-Revohrtion 

Watergate and the 'Year of Europe ' 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
National Chairwoman, N&L Committees 

Brezhnev’s mid-June salvage operation in 
Nixonland, undermined by Watergate, hasn’t 
saved Nixon’s lily-white skin. As against 1972 
(when Mao, too, was directly involved in shield- 
ing Nixon), the second time around for Brezhnev- 
Nixon summitry could not cleanse Nixon of the 
Watergate stench. 

As for the “Year of Europe”, the Nixon-Pompidou 
non-event in Iceland May 30 should have shown out Em- 
peror’s intellectual footman. Dr. Strangelove Kissinger, 
that the warm and secret relations between Nixon and 
jjj Brezhnev could only further arouse the suspicions of 
Europe that a repeat of Yalta (which decided Europe’s 
fate without the presence of Europe at the end of World 
War II) may be in the making between the two nuclear 
Goliaths. 

Indeed it needed no ghost come from the grave (not 
even DeGaulle grandeur) to see through Kissinger’s ar- 
rogance in reducing Europe’s national interests to “re- 
gional” ones, while raising Nixon’s Pax Americana am- 
bitions to global vision for “all”. 

Meanwhile our totalitarian President's criminal at- 
tempt to set up a Single Party State within the two-party 
system was too fascinating a tale to keep the people from 
watching the TV spectacular: the Senate Watergate 
Hearings. 

WHAT THE TV HEARINGS DON’T SHOW 

Ever since Senator Ervin’s Committee opened TV 
hearings on the Watergate criminality, Nixon has un- 
loosed a new set of surrogates. True, they look a lot 
cleaner than those who got him elected. Nevertheless, the 
new “independents” Mke Cox are trying to get the TV 
hearings called off. Whether by pleading for the rights 
of indicted men who may still be “innocent”, or by pedd- 
ling high sermons about “new world relations” and “na- 
tional security”, the result is one more cover-up. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


Watergate repression world-wide 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

There has been much discussion, among workers and 
housewives about the live TV coverage of the Watergate 
affair. Everyone that I know says that they believed from 
the very beginning, when the seven were arrested, that 
Nixon was involved, or knew all about it. 

After listening to testimony of witnesses before the 
Senate Committee, they are even more convinced that 
the whole thing was planned by the highest officials in 
the White House. As one housewife said, “How is it that 
every one of the men that testifies can remember every- 
thing that does not connect them directly to the Water- 
gate conspiracy, but on questions along those lines, they 
always state that ‘to the best of my memory I do not 
know.’ ” 

Even those that claim to be friendly witnesses use 
these same tactics. All of them are supposed to have 
brilliant minds, but they all go blank when questioned. 

Some workers have raised the question as to why 
there has been such silence from the world’s two Com- 
munist giants, Russia and China. Some years back they 
would have had a field day over such a scandal about 
the government of this country, with attack after attack. 
Instead Brezhnev, the Russian Communist Party Chief, 
said that it is the reactionary elements in this country 
that are trying to discredit Nixon. 


As one worker said, “I guess the only people that are 
communist these days are those that are fighting a Civil 
War in their own country and fighting for their own free- 
dom.” In Russia, and in Czechoslovakia and other coun- 
tries under its control, workers are in revolt against 
their form of government and conditions of labor. 

In China, Mao was forced to start the cultural revo- 
lution to head off this mass revolt. Mao told the masses 
in 1956 to “Let a hundred flowers bloom,” that he was 
allowing so much freedom they could criticize his gov- 
ernment. There was so much objection to six men dom- 
inating 700 million people that some of the critics were 
then murdered. 

Mao eventually was forced to come out with his little 
red book, and use a gestapo-type youth movement to 
physically attack anyone who did not fit in with the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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“National security” for what? For forging papers to 
implicate a dead president* in the murder of Ngo Diem? 
For ordering the burglary of Dr. Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s 
office? For infiltrating McGovern committees? For creat- 
ing a new Madison Avenne image of Nixon — a Maly 
new unrecognizable form of fascism, called “The Presi- 
dency” and fully enveloped in “Executive Privilege”? 
All this in order to have Nixon sound more leaned aad 
self-possessed than the Nixon who called Adlai Stevenson 
“the appeaser who got a Ph.D. from Dean Acheson’s Col- 
lege of Cowardly Communist Containment”, and ranted 
about “the Tnunan-Acheson-Stevenson gang’s defease of 
Communism in high places”? 

Though these quotations from Nixon’s past are not 
now being heard from the TV tubes, Nixon fears that his 
25-year poison-pen career as “master spy catcher” would 
reveal his start in politics back in 1946 when he first set 
the low standard both of slander and excessive rightism. 

THE CONTINUOUS LINE— 1946 to 1973 

After an, there is a most continuous line from 1946 
when he accused Congressman Voorhis of accepting 
money from the “Communist-led Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO"; through the 1962 dummy commit- 
tee he set up to collect money “for Democrats” who 
opposed the duly-nominated Governor Pat Brown; to the 
“laundered” money for his 1972 election campaign. 
Nixon’s position seems to be that “campus bums” are 
not entitled to know his sordid past now that he has 
become so great a “statesman” that he opened doors 
to China despite his 20 years of strenuous labor to keep 
them closed on the ground that only “Communist ap- 
peasers” would wish them opened. 

Where the 1962 super sleuth trick backfired and 
Nixon lost the election, the man (H. R. HaMeman ) 
whose brainchild It was, went all the way ap to the 
White House in 1972 when his new-brainchild wan re- 
election of Nixon. 

The $75,000 sunk into “committee for Democrats” 
in 1962 is nothing as compared to the 1972 moneys, 
’laundered” and otherwise, that went unreported, thm i ph 
most willingly given by corporations from ITT to Vesco. 
(He no doubt considered the $200,000 he gave the 
Nixon campaign small potatoes compared to the $224 
million he milked out of a multinational company be 
headed and didn’t wish the Securities and Exchange 
Committee to investigate.) 

One single fact does already stand out: the TV hear- 
ings have compelled quite a change in the stance of 
Nixon. In August, 1972, the globally preoccupied Nixoa 
(allegedly too busy with matters of state and world 
“responsibilities” to pay attention to such a lowly pre- 
occupation as his election for “four more years”) main- 
tained that none in the White House “was involved hi 
this very bizarre incident.” April 30 of this year, when 
he had to admit some “personal wrongdoing” on the 
part of his staff, he was still lecturing the public that 
they must “understand how highly motivated these In- 
dividuals” were. By May 22 he not only had to point 
to others’ “wrongdoing”, but himself admit to setting 
the “climate” for “over zealousness”. The one 
word of truth is “climate”. 

(Continued on Page 5) 

*Why they had to forge documents when it would have 
been so much easier to get “proof” from the notorious 
Mme. Nhu remains as great a mystery as the narrow- 
ness of those two burglars who keep turning up at the 
Committee to Re-Elect the President, at Watergate, at 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist’s office, not to mention 
that most sacrosanct toner White House “Intelligenee 
Evaluation Unit.” 
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WL is part of Black womeas fight 
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By Debbie Brown 

Black women have always been fighting for 
their freedom as women. And this fight cannot 
be separated from the whole Black peoples’ fight. 
We should join women’s liberation not to alienate our- 
selves from Black men but to bring us closer together 
in a new relationship of equality and mutual respect. 

Black women in America have been sex objects in 
the broadest sense of the word. In slavery we worked 
and suffered equally with Black men. 

In those times, when it was dangerous for us to even 
learn how to read, Black women 
dared to fight back. There were 
countless Black women who par- 
ticipated in slave revolts and were 
lynched for it. Harriet Tubman 
and Sojourner Truth spoke out 
against slavery and fought against 
It as bravely as any Black man. 

They didn’t feel that they should 
be passive just because they were 
women or that participating in the 

struggle would cost them their “femmimty twhich is 
a white value used to keep women in then place.) 

WL FOE ALL WOMEN 

Women’s liberation is said to be only a white wom- 
en's thing There is a vicious rumor going a ™ und J^ a . 
Black women are already liberated tecause they wmk 
outside the home. We know that working outside the 
h ome doesn't mean you are free, especiallyiuiderth 
conditions that Black women labor. Just ** ^ ’ 

we are trapped into unskilled or low skilled jobs, the 
test hired andthe first fired. And Black women earn less 
money than any other group in the nation We reject the 
Um that women’s liberation means a job outeine the 
home just as we reject the ridiculous assumption that 
Black liberation means getting a piece of the rotten 
American pie. 

piaMr women’s liberation means that we must be 
both force and reason. We are not just bodies, we have 
™inHc and our ideas must be given equal consideration 
of the oppression we suffer such as welfare and 
ynnafe birth control, is directed at us because we are 
women and not just because we are Black. And to over- 
come this oppression all women must unite. 

If Black women are to nave an equal role in the 

ERA tails for WL strength 

Women have been very successfully divided 
on the question of the Equal Rights Amendment 
(ERA). This amendment, which says basically that 
women are not second-class citizens, has been a 
boon to those forces in America who profit from 
women fighting among themselves, instead of 
uniting. We have been divided mostly on class 
lines. 

While all women could gain certain legal rights, 
working class women would be the most likely to suffer 
if the EBA abolished protective legislation and limits 
on women’s overtime. 

Because we are divided, business can do away with 
protective legislation. Because women and men are 
divided, protective laws will not now be extended to men. 
Because we are divided, some people will still have 
forced overtime, and have to work 10 to 12 hours a day. 
Because we are divided, many public accomodations, 
jobs, and legal rights will be closed to women. Because 
we are divided, whether the ERA passes or not, we will 
be in worse shape than we were before; whatever the 
law says, what we actually get depends on a strong 
women’s movement. 

An example of what we can do was the struggle to 
keep a taxi service to take women home at 3 a.m. from 
their jobs at the Bank of America in San Francisco, Ca. 
(see Jan. N&L). Their leaflets read: “Taxies for women 
and men. Save protective laws! Extend protective laws!” 
The bank initiated removing the taxi service; the next 
day the men workers had a demonstration, protesting 
that they were being made into scapegoats for the bank’s 
decision. At their next demonstration, picket signs read: 
“Rights are universal! Workers are unisex!” and “We 
want safety day and night for women and men— it’s our 
human right.” 

One of the new ideas to come from the women’s 
liberation movement is the idea that women don’t want 
only equahty. We know that men don’t have it that great. 
If we don’t experience it ourselves, we see our men 
friends or relatives come home empty, exhausted, and 
angry from their dehumanising, unfulfilling, often back- 
breaking jobs. Women do not want equality with men. 
What we want is a better world for all people. 

—From “The Women’s Newspaper” 

P.O. Box 7418, North End Sta., Detroit, Mich. 48202 

If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box, page 3. 


Black liberation struggle, we have to counter the atti- 
tudes of many Black men such as Stokely Carmichael who 
says that “the woman’s position is prone” and Eldridge 
Cleaver who says that Black women should use their 
sexuality to lure more Black men into the movement. It 
is Black men of these attitudes who demand that Black 
women not use any type of birth control because they say 
it is a form of genocide. We are against being forced to 
take birth control, but at the same time we cannot allow 
these men to deny ns the right to choose for ourselves. 
We must have control over our bodies. 

Black women have ideas about what directions the 
Black struggle should take and what forms the Black 
family should take. We didn’t sit on the sidelines in the 
past and we are not about to allow someone to dictate 
to us now how we are to five and what we are to fight 
for! 


Nixon's plan: starvation 

by Lillian Truth 

I went to the supermarket last week. A little 
can of ham was $1.19. 1 just stared at it; I couldn’t 
afford it. I tried to find some meat I could buy. 
Chicken used to be my main meal but now I can’t 
even afford that, so I didn’t buy meat. 

Most of the time I am serving dinners without any 
meat now. It's not because I’m a vegetarian; It’s be- 
cause of Nixon’s high prices. I told a friend that my food 
stamps used to last me a week and a half. Now they 
don’t even last a week. I told her that I think the reason 
is the economic plan of Nixon. 

Nixon’s plan froze the price of food when it was at 
its highest peak in the nation’s history and did not include 
the poor people with the fixed salary and the fixed 
budget. It did not include people that have food stamps 
which are spent every two weeks. The elderly people 
who get them once a month will see no relief from the 
freeze. 

The low income and also the larger families here 
in America will not be able to eat most of the time. 
Therefore we can soon tarn our attention to the starving 
people at home as well as those we have been looking at 
in other parts of the world. What will happen to the 
prices after 60 days, if there are products on hand that 
people will not be able to buy? Will the prices go even 
higher then? 

Wages have been frozen for two years before they 
froze food prices. Therefore the prices of food have al- 
ready overrun the wages all over the nation. The rich 
won’t suffer at all; they are making more profit than 
ever. The poor will pay with their labor, and with starv- 
ing kids running in every street in all parts of the 
world, for the mistakes that have been made by 
Nixon’s policies. 

New laws deny people welfare 

Los Angeles, Cal. — New regulations are go- 
ing into effect which are designed to take more 
people off of welfare or deny new people the 
right to get on welfare. As of July 1, to qualify 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), a person will have to become an in- 
former. 

As the law stands now, recipients and potential re- 
cipients are not required to take legal action against 
relatives who are responsible for their support. But from 
now on, the mother /father applying for aid will have to 
name the other parent, providing information on the 
whereabouts of the absent parent and take criminal sup- 
port action against the parent or he denied AFDC. 

We from the Welfare Rights Organization know this 
is illegal because there have been court rulings against 
this practice. We are now waiting for cases on this order 
so that we can fight it. 

I feel that this is a very inhuman thing. It is going 
to force people to tell lies. It’s all a part of a general 
procedure to reduce the number of people on welfare, 
not by changing their conditions, bdt just by trick reg- 
ulations to deny people support 

For example, Reagan’s proposal to make step-fathers 
responsible for all the kids of a family has split up more 
families than were ever split before. His work program 
is another phony. People have been required to register 
with the Human Resources Department, but the training 
programs only make it look like people are off welfare. 
You are off tor a short period to take job training, then 
put on a job which runs out in a short period, and back 
on welfare you end up. 

The new regulations for .child care eligibility will also 
end up with more people on welfare as there will be no 
child care for those who have jobs, and many single 
parents cannot take a job if there is no child care with 
government support. 

We are trying to fight all of this, hut it means 
fighting in Washington, in Sacramento and in Los An- 
geles, all at the same time. 

—Welfare Rights Organizer 
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Amalia Fleming: 

Greek freedom fighter 

A Piece of i Truth, by Amalia Fleming. Houghton, 

Mifflin Company, Boston, 1373. $6.95. 

* * * 

For over six years, the people of Greece have lived 
under one of the most brutal dictatorships of modem 
times. The terror, pain, and fear which they have suf- 
fered since April 21, 1967, and their hope, courage, and 
love of freedom are vividly described by Amalia Flem- 
ing in A Piece Of Truth. Her book is the story of her own 
experiences unto the junta, and the story of Greece. 

A participant in, the Greek anti-Nazi resistance, 
Fleming returned to her home six weeks before the 
junta. Because of her fame as a doctor and freedom 
fighter, she begin to receive requests to aid families of 
political prisoners, aid which is illegal to give. 

Her involvement led her to work on a plan to help 
a prisoner escape. The plan was betrayed and Fleming 
was imprisoned. Throughout her month-long imprison- 
ment, she was* {objected to the psychological torture of 
constant interrogation and threats, along with great 
physical deprivations. 

Not only did she refuse to be broken; she refused 
to be silenced either during interrogation or during her 
trial. Her courage to speak out and condemn the junta’s 
methods and ideology won her a sixteen-month prison 
term. She saved little of it, obtaining a suspension be- 
cause of in-health, and then was forcibly expelled from 
Greece. 

Fleming’s book is filled with stories of Greeks who 
have risked their lives in attempts to liberate their 
country. A reader can feel her excitement when, during 
the funeral of the late democratic Prime Minister, Papan- 
dreou, thousands of Greeks came out into the streets 
to defy the junta with shouts of “‘Freedom’, ‘Demo- 
cracy’, "Today we bury the Junta!' ” Fleming puts her 
hope in the people and sees them as the force to over- 
throw the dictators. 

Fleming, however, is not a Marxist and does not 
see the Greek dictatorship as a result of the horrors 
of capitalism. She does not recognize the need for a 
social revolution to destroy capitalism, the ground of dic- 
tatorship in Greece and throughout the world. But she 
does believe that freedom struggles throughout the world 
will continue, i that people will continue to fight for 
liberation. — Janet Ross 


Com. stfl ban abortions 

Hartford, Conn. — In spite of the recent Supreme Court 
ruling which supposedly entitles every woman to a safe, 
legal abortion on demand, in practice the situation is 
still very bad for many women, especially poor women. 

For example, in Connecticut, besides the fact that 
the Welfare Department refuses to pay for abortions, a 
woman on welfare must go through difficult and confus- 
ing procedures to get an abortion. These have included 
malting a woman “ pass” a psychiatric examination de- 
claring she is suicidal— the catch is that If she does that, 
she risks losing the children she does have. Welfare 
women have also been made to get prior written approval 
by the welfare commissioner himself for an abortion. 

Even if women can get an abortion, the cost is often 
prohibitive— always upwards of $100, plus transportion to 
and from wherever they live, and it is not covered by 
medical insurance. Hospitals on the whole are refusing 
to perform any more than the number of therapeutic 
abortions they did before the ruling, so most women still 
must go out of state, usually to New York. 

The courts in this system are supposed to judge die 
constitutionality of laws. The executive ami legislative 
are responsible for enforcing them. Nixon & Co. are 
against women and against abortion, as is nearly all of 
the male-dominated power structure. We obviously can’t 
depend on them for any real change, even if their Su- 
preme Court gives us a victory on paper. 

— Connecticut Woman 
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Presentations & Discussion 


6 Philosophy & Revolution 9 

Excerpts front classes held in New York, De- 
troit, Los Angeles and Hartford around the 
book by Raya Dnnayevskaya to be published 
this fall. 

Includes discussion of the chapters on 
Hegel, Marx and Sartre 

Order from: News & Letters 
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Detroit, Mich. 48207 

Price: 35c (please add 19c postage) 
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Teamsters, growers, Nixon out to smash UFW 



— News Sc Letters photo 

Detroit boycott marchers back UFW fight 


Delano, Calif. — The unholy alliance between 
California grape growers and the Teamsters 
Union is severely endangering the continued 
existence of the United Farm Workers (UFW) 
40,000-member, ten-year-old union. 

Not only have the Teamsters signed contracts with 
the growers which provide virtually no new benefits, 
but they have even wiped out those already won by the 
UFW. For example, planes are now spraying crops 
while the workers are in Die fields. The hard wen, 
twice-daily ten minute rest periods have been eliminated, 
and job discrimination against women and rider workers 
has returned. To frighten farmworkers away from the 
UFW, the Teamsters have sent $50-a-day goons into 
labor camps to break up UFW meetings and randomly 
beat up strikers. 

In order to break the UFW, the grape growers of 
Coachella Valley, Cal., refused to negotiate contracts 
with them, while bringing in scabs and signing “sweet- 
heart” contracts with the Teamsters Union. When chal- 
lenged by the UFW, they refused to hold elections which 
would show which union the workers prefer. 

Frank Fitzsimmons, president of the Teamsters and 
faithful aMy of Richard “Watergate” Nixon, justifies his 
criminal union-busting activities by calling the UFW “a 


revolutionary movement which is perpetrating a fraud 
on the American public.” 

A fraud is being perpetrated — by the racist Nixon- 
Fitzsimmons team who are determined to preserve 
“slave labor” among Chicanos, Blacks and Indians in 
America. Chavez believes that the Teamsters are trying 
to reserve for the white workers the high-paying, 
machinery-operating jobs that will dominate the agricul- 
tural scene under automation. 

After the struggle of the five-year nation-wide grape 
boycott, which finally succeeded in 1970, ail the major 
growers agreed to recognize the Farmworkers Union and 
signed a three-year contract which brought immense 
improvements in working conditions in the fields. 

Chavez and the thousands of UFW members and 
their supporters are determined to have their union, but 
desperately need help. 

Cannery workers in L.A., themselves members of the 
Teamsters Union, have been protesting their union’s 
campaign against the UFW. All Teamster members 
should demand tbat their leadership’s attack on the 
farmworkers be stopped. Everyone should boycott scab 
grapes and iceberg lettuce. Contributions may be sent 
to: United Farmworkers, La Paz, P.O. Box 62, Keene, 
CaL 93531. 


Local News ft Letters Committees can be 
IH contacted directly in the following areas: 

1 SAN FRANCISCO: PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 (527-9868) 
PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
Le Comtte Human is te-Marxiste 
de Montreal, PO Box 134, Mon- 
treal 600, Quebec 
PO Box 41322, Sacramento, Cal. 
95841 
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Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — On June 13, the workers in 
the body shop and the cotan department at Fleet- 
wood walked out. They shut down the whole 
plant. Things had really been building up. It 
was so hot the Monday before that more than 400 
men stayed home. 

There weren’t enough men to work relief — they had 
to shut down the line during break time. We worked 10.1 
hours that day. The men in the body shop had been 
asking for fans. By Wednesday there still weren’t any 
so they decided to walk out at 7 p.m. 

At the same time a worker up in cotan had been 
written up for taking off his safety glasses. The heat 
was so bad that everyone’s glasses were fogged with 
sweat. You couldn’t see through them. The cotan workers 
heard that the body shop was going to walk so when 7 
p.m. came, they walked too. 

The next day there were fans in the body shop, but 
they aren’t hooked up yet. The company was afraid we 
would all walk out again as soon as we were paid, so 
they held our checks until after 12 o’clock. We are 
usually paid by 10 p.m. About 40 men from paint walked 
out over this. The company put foremen in their places 
to keep the line running. 

The company sent a lot of men down to Labor Rela- 
tions. I don’t think they have disciplined anybody yet. 
They’re scared it might spark more walkouts. But they 
kept ail the cases open, so they can move anytime. 

Walkouts like this happen because the pressures in 
Fleetwood are more than a human being can bear. The 
union is as scared of us as the company. They’re afraid 
of losing that power. Woodcock says they would be glad 
to solve the “blue collar blues” and absenteeism if some- 
one would only tell them how. Any worker can tell them. 
They can stop speed-up and forced overtime. We have 
worked more overtime this year than ever before. The 
company is showing record sales, so let them hire some 
of the unemployed or put on a third shift, instead of 
working ns to death. 

When the sanitation workers in Detroit refused to 
work overtime their union leader Hudson said that if 
one man was suspended, no one would work. Try to fight 
overtime in the UAW and you will strangle on red tape. 
It is so bad now that men who prided themselves on 
never missing a day are taking time off. Short of a wild- 
cat, absenteeism is a worker’s best chance of making 
it through alive. — Fleetwood worker 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich.— There’s a lot of things going on here 
tbat they’re hiding. You won’t read about them in the 
newspapers. For years they didn’t have protective covers 
for your ears. A guy I know sometimes can’t hear any- 
thing and other times is so sensitive to noise that it' 
drives him crazy. Some guys’ nerves are so bad that 
their arms shake most of the time they’re not working. 

The worst thing is the montony. You’re just like 
a machine, doing the same thing 500 time a day. The 
monotony makes it so tiring you just don’t want to go 
in. l know a guy who was sick as a dog and he’d been 
there four hours but they wouldn’t let him go home. 

If they’re short of help, why can’t they hire more 
help and let the older men go out early. A man 50 
can’t do it any more with so much overtime. I can’t wait 
to get out — if I ever get out. 

—Mack Worker 


GM South Gate 

Los Angeles, Cal.— We must insist that our Union 
fight for workers control over production standards. 
Production standards must be negotiated on the shop 
floor, not set by management. No job should be con- 
sidered settled unless the job description is approved 
by the worker or workers involved. 

All paragraph 78’s should be settled and job de- 
scriptions be established in writing within 30 days after 
the beginning of the new model run and then be frozen 
until change-over. Workers must be able to exercise 
their rights as free men and women on the job as well 
as off. If we are forced to strike for these rights, we 
should not lose pay or benefits. 

In the coming contract we must establish the right 
to have elected union health and safety representatives 
in each plant and on each shift These representatives 
should have the right to call a strike without loss of 
pay or benefits until the company conforms to the code 
that is in violation. 

If workers’ lives are not as Important to the com- 
pany as the production we give them, (hen we will have 
to change their minds by not working until their attitude 
changes. 

— South Gate GM Workers Committee 
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Strikers often 
fired— but not 
at Lordstown 


By John Allison 


This article is in memory of those workers 
who were fired by management between con- 
tracts. The UAW sometimes tries to get man- 
agement to take a worker back before they sign 
a new contract. Always when workers go on wild- 
cat strike, the leaders are fired. Always the um- 
pire rules against the workers. 

I remember three cases at Dodge where workers 
went on an unauthorized strike, and the leaders were 
picked off. The first was when Soloman was President 
of Local 3. Management picked him out of the picket 
line and fired him. He never got his job back. The 
second was during a strike at Twinsburg, Ohio. The 
same thing happened. The president of the Local, named 
Fisher, lost his job forever. The third case was at Eldon 
Axle, when Local 961 members were striking. This time 
it was a committeeman, Jordan Sims, who was fired for 
being on the picket line with other workers. 

Sims has just been elected President of Local Ml. 
Management will let him finish as president, and wifi 
try to buy him. This is how it’s done. Offer hint a job 
on supervision and give him his seniority bock. As of 
now, he has no seniority. 

All of this brings us down to Lordstown, Ohio, where 
workers recently appeared on the picket line with their 
heads covered by stockings, or pillow cases. Manage- 
ment had no chance to pick someone out to fire. You 
guessed it. The union went out on the picket line and 
made the striking workers leave, when management 
threatened to sue the local for causing a work stoppage. 

Many workers have been discharged for nothing 
more than protesting. Finally the workers have learned 
how to cover their heads, so management can’t take 
their pictures and fire them. 


5,000 unionists say: 
boycott Dare cookies! 

Kitchener, Ontario— On May 26, over 5,000 unionists 
and supporters from all over Ontario came to Kitchener 
to support the Dare strikers, and the boycott of Dare 
cookies. The demonstration marked one year since Dare 
workers walked out mi strike. The demonstration started 
in Victoria Park and wound through the streets of Kitch- 
ener to converge in Mackenzie King Square— across the 
street from police headquarters. 

The speakers at the rally ranged from David Archer, 
Pres, of the Ontario Federation of Labor to Walter Miller 
of the National Farmers Union. There was even a repre- 
sentative of the Spanish Workers Association, who spoke 
through an interpreter. 

The demonstrators vowed to continue support for the 
members of United Brewery Workers Local 173, who have 
been on strike since May 29, 1972. The fact that the strike 
has passed the one-year mark is significant. It means 
that the scabs who are working at Dare Cookies, profes- 
sional strike-breakers employed by Canadian Driver Pool, 
can now apply for decertification to mid the strike. 

“The strike was going along very peacefully, and 
successfully,” a striker said, “until the company hired 
Driver Pool to try to break the strike. The company got 
court injunctions that severely restricted our picketing. 
Seven of us were charged with contempt of court for 
things such as smiling at scabs, attempting to bump, and 
yelling.” Six strikers went to jail, two for 60 days, two 
for 30 days, and two for 10 days. 

Canadian Driver Pool is a company which has no 
other purpose than to provide scabs and goons to com- 
panies that will hire them. They are a threat to every 
worker. That’s why 5,000 workers came to Kitchener — 
to fight for an end to legalized strikebreaking, and to 
have the enabling legislation wiped from the books. More 
and more unionists in Ontario are coming to realize that 
the right to strike is a pretty hollow weapon if the em- 
ployer has the right to hire a firm of professional strike- 
breakers to crush the union. 

Last year it was Texpack, this year it is Dare. Work- 
ers are beginning to wonder who is next. Boycott Dare 
Cookies! 


READERS: 

DO YOU HAVE A STORY 
TO TELL? SEND IT IN! 
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RACISM AND BLACK REVOLT 

Nixon’s entire policies have been gear- 
ed to isolate and destroy the momentum 
of the Black struggle for Liberation. It 
is of critical importance for the Black 
yonth movement to redefine its tasks. 
The average age of the Black community 
is 19.6 years. This means Black people 
are overwhelmingly young. Black youth 
are facing tremendous problems. Unem- 
ployment rates for youth between 16-19 
years is 34%, drug addiction is increas- 
ing, legislation is underway to deny 
yonth under 21 the minimum wage, high 
school students are being forced to carry 
ID’s, and military service is projected 
as the only alternative for Black youth 
as they are forced out of the education 
process at every level. 

We mast create a force to deal with 
local problems like police repression, 
and we must confront Nixon’s national 
strategy to prevent Black youth from 
acquiring quality education. (His policy 
takes two forms: on one hand, white 
colleges are not being forced to admit 
more Blacks and Nixon has cut Black 
stndents’ aid programs. On the other 
hand, there exists a national thrust to 
phase out and/or merge traditionally 
Black schools by denying them needed 
funds because they serve Black youth 
primarily.) 

We must attack the international poli- 
cies of Nixon— his support of the South 
African apartheid government, and the 
U.S.-Portugal efforts to destroy the Afri- 
can Freedom Fighters. 

African Liberation Day was one step 
in building the new Black youth move- 
ment We carried banners reading Free 
Angola— Free Memphis: Free Mozam- 
bique— Free Knoxville; Free Zimbabwe- 
Free Chatanooga; Free Namibi— Free 
Jackson; Free South Africa— Free Nash- 
ville. Africa is at war, at home and 
abroad. 

Afro-American Studies Students 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tenn. 

* * * 

I felt sad about the African Liberation 
Day marches here and in New York. 
Not because they were against “whitey.” 
Imperialism and Neo-colonialism have 
always worn white faces. What made 
me sad was that Russia and China went 
scot-free. I remember way back in 1960, 
when an African leader toured this 
country but spoke only from official 
platforms where Black workers (or 
white workers) could hardly hear them, 
we said there are two worlds in each 
country, and the Africans would do well 
to speak to the working class, especially 
the Black working class. That is still 
true. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* * » 

It didn’t get much publicity, but it 
should have, when Arnold Miller, the 
new UMW president, spoke at the con- 
vention of the Coalition of Black Trade 
Unionists, and hit out against racism, in 
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the union movement. He said, “White 
workers have come to fear that the 
gains of black workers will be won at 
their expense . . . While we quarrel 
among ourselves, all of us are impover- 
ished by budget cutbacks in housing, 
medical care, vocational rehabilitation 
and education. While any worker is 
denied membership in a union or ad- 
vancement to a better job because of 
race, labor is not free.” Marx said it 
better over a hundred years ago (“Labor 
in a white skin cannot be free while 
labor in the black skin is branded”)— 
but it was good to hear any white labor 
leader say anything about racism today. 

Reader 
West Virginia 

$ ♦ * 

A sick feeling swept over me when I 
heard that a cop had killed a 10 year old 
boy in South Jamaica, Queens. The cop’s 
story that he mistook the boy and his 
step father, walking to work at 5 AM, 
for holdup men, smelled to high heaven. 

I cannot forget that Clifford Glover is 
dead because he was Black; that in this 
so-called affluent society a 10 year old 
boy was walking to work, that he had 
been helping out in that garage for over 
a year, that he went to work at 5 AM. 

The day after the cop’s indictment, a 
list of ISO cops whom their superiors con- 
sider to be “violence-prone, extremely 
excitable or unstable" was turned over 
to the Police Commissioner. The number 
should probably be ten-fold. 

Clifford’s step-father was arrested and 
is now facing a “weapons charge” be- 
cause the cops found a gun in the garage 
where he works, and a blackjack in his 
home. I cannot forget his picture on his 
release from jail, angry, shaking, plead- 
ing for Black and white to stick together, 
and ending with “united we stand, di- 
vided we fall.” He stands in direct con- 
trast to the President of this country, 
whose tactic is to divide and conquer. 

White Mother 
Queens, N.Y. 

• 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

The third issue of “Working Woman” 
has just been distributed, and we re- 
ceived 15 answers to our questionnaire 
in two days. We received many, many 
favorable comments, especially from 
older women. Several women who have 
recently quit their jobs because of the 
discrimination in insurance have con- 
tacted us, and want to work with us. 
The bosses are becoming much more 
hostile every time we distribute, insult- 
ing us and trying to take the newsletters 
from us physically. Several women have 
been harassed by their bosses just for 
reading it, or because the bosses were 
suspicious that they worked for it. 

Feminist 
Hartford, Conn. 
Editor’s Note; For copies of “Working 
Woman,” write to N & L, PO Box 291, 
Hartford, Conn. 06101. 

• 

TWO APPEALS 

Some woodcutters in southern Ala- 
bama decided they would be better off 
farming than cutting wood. Most of 
the people are physically unable to do 
a day’s work in the woods. Most had 
accidents cutting wood, and some have 
lost limbs. But they still have to do 
something to make a living. 

The Gulfcoast Pulpwood Association 
got together with approximately 350 
people and we figured it would cost 
$37,000 to finance about 800 acres of 
rented farm land. 

We have had a few small loans to 
be paid back in November, as we sell 
our crops. If you can help us with small 
donations or loans we will certainly 
appreciate it. Please state if the money 
is a loan to be paid back in November. 
Make ail checks payable to: 

Rural Farmers Cooperative 
P.O. Box 100 
Forest Home, Alabama 36030 


I am writing this letter in an effort 
to obtain your assistance in putting a 
stop to the neo-Nazi brainwashing 
START Program here at the U. S. Medi- 
cal Center, Springfield, Missouri. START 
(Special Treatment and Rehabilitative 
Training) has been in operation since 
Sept., 1972. I have been here since Feb. 
15, 1973 and can honestly state that this 
“program” is only punishment under 
the guise of treatment. I have personally 
seen fellow prisoners drugged and > 
brutally beaten for having the courage 
to stand up as men. 

We need your help. 1) Write to Nor- 
man A. Carlson, Director, U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, 101 Indiana Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20537 and ask him to either 
abolish START or make it voluntary. 

2) Write to the U. S. Magistrate, U. S. 
District Court, Western District of Mis- 
souri, Springfield, Mo. 65801, and ask 
him to rule on behalf of the prisoners 
who are challenging the “program." 

Prisoner i 
Springfield, Mo. 

• 

CORRUPTION AND CONSPIRACY 

The Two Worlds column last issue was 
fantastic. Raya Dunayevskaya described 
the “types" that McCarthy had around 
him so perfectly back in 1954 in her 
article on “Gang Lawyers” that you 
could substitute the Watergate names 
and recognize them today. That whole 
corrupt affair has got to the point that 
even conservatives who voted for Nixon 
are now all for impeaching him. The 
trick will be to show that the culprit is 
much more than Nixon — that it is state-., 
capitalism that breeds the Nixons. 

Secretary 

Conn. 1 

* * * 

Congress is not about to impeach 
Nixon. People might begin to ask quest 
tions about their own rackets. When one 
of our three branches of government is 
guilty of exploitation, murder, theft, 
spying on the public, or starting a war, 
it means all three branches are guilty, 
so far as I am concerned. Instead of 
using their offices as checks and bal- 
ances, they have all become part of the 
conspiracy. Reader 

Santa Rosa 

* * * 

The lead by Harry McShane last issue 
gave a picture of the true state of Brit- 
ain. He left nothing untouched, front 
scoring the British firms that contribute 
to the rotten conditions of Black workers 
in South Africa, to militarization, the 
wage freeze, spiraling inflation, and the 
National Health services and housing in 
Britain. 

This is the true corruption of life in 
Britain— more serious by far than the 
politicians and their call girls. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* » * 

About 1,500 to 2,000 people came to 
Washington June 16 on the anniversary 
of the Watergate break-in, to protest the 
budget cuts, the continued bombing of 
Cambodia, the treatment of Native 
Americans, and all that is symbolized 
by the Watergate. There were many 
different people there, Blacks, Latin 
Americans, older citizens, etc. A grottp 
of people from several Latin American 
countries demanded fairer immigration 
laws for people from Latin America. 

Every radical group imaginable was 
there — including the Communist Party; 
with a huge banner welcoming Brezh- 
nev, saying “trade means jobs.” Jobs 
for whom? Nixon’s new secret police 
network? 

Dick Gregory remarked that he was 
glad Nixon didn’t appoint any Black 
people to his administration, because 
Blacks get blamed for everything that 
goes wrong in this country, but no one 
can blame Watergate on them. 

Marcher 
New York 


DEATH AND THE WORKING DAY 

Almost weekly derailments and train- 
wrecks have made the Southern Pacific 
railroad notorious in Arizona this year. 
There was an exceptional disaster in 
May when a freight carrying ammuni- 
tion blew up thirty miles east of Tucson, 
scattering explosives along a three-mile 
stretch of track. 

When two workers were killed late 
last fall, the company publicly blamed 
the crash on their being drunk, but was 
forced to back down when their widows 
and federal investigators refused to ac- 
cept that lie. 

When the Tucson Fire Department 
asked the railroad to notify them in ad- 
vance of ammunition trains due through 
that city, the S. P. refused ... on the 
grounds that such information would give 
other railroads an unfair business edge. 

M.L.K 

Tucson 

* £ 

Here are some interesting National 
Safety Council figures. The frequency 
of disabling industrial injuries rose 42% 
between 196 O and 1971. In 1971, one out 
of eight accidental deaths (including car 
accidents) were from industrial injuries. 

Mailroom Worker 
Conn. 


BOYCOTT KRAFT 

The farmer is not responsible for food 
price increases. If the farmer is used as 
cannon fodder in an urban peoples’ drive 
for lower prices we’re all going to pay 
through the nose. We blame the cor- 
porations which control the food industry 
for the price increases. If Canadian 
farmers were receiving a significant 
share of the profits they wouldn’t be 
going under at the rate of 1,109 per 
month. In an effort to fight back, the 
National Farmers Union has taken on 
a struggle to gain collective bargaining 
rights for the Canadian farmer. The 
Kraft boycott is part of 
that struggle. For more 
information write: 

Nat’l Farmers Union 
250c 2nd Avenue South 
Saskatoon, 
Saskatchawan 



TYRANTS AND DISSIDENTS 

The dissident movement in Russia is in 
retreat after the interrogation of Pyotr 
Yakir. The underground “Chronicle of 
Current Events” has not appeared for 
six months. In February, the Ukrainian, 
Chomovil, was sentenced for circulating 
anti-Soviet literature. Although repres- 
sion continues in full force, one worker 
was frank in telling me about his eco- 
nomic troubles, and the great difficulty 
of placing his children in an institute of 
higher education. Places are reserved 
for the children of party officials, gen- 
erals, etc., even to the point of falsifying 
entrance exam results. While ignorant 
of U. S. realities (e.g. he was convinced 
of the sincerity of Nixon’s maudlin 
“peace” speech on Soviet TV) he was 
amazingly perceptive about Soviet so- 
ciety, expressing the thought that Lenin 
would not at all approve what goes on 
today. 

Visitor to 
East Europe 

» * * 

How tyrants do love one another. 
When the twin terrors, the kings of 
Capital, Nixon and Brezhnev, get to- 
gether for their pillow-talk 1 imagine 
they will discuss the successes and 
failures of their Doctrines. I’d like to 
suggest a little doctrine they can wring 
their bands over; international working 
class revolution. 

Supporter 
Oneida, N.Y, 
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Politics of Counter- revolution: Watergate and the 'Year of Europe* 


(CWined from Page 1) 

That one single word of truth — the “climate” Nixon 
created — was, however, by no means limited to the 
year, 1972. Bather, the criminality in the Nixon-created 
“climate” of police-state rule was initiated with his first 
■election in 1968. 

Near-revohitieBS created universal panic that year 
the world over — in Paris, in Prague, in Peking, and 
in the U.S. it was to stem the tide of toe anti-Vietnam 
war movement as well as the continuous Black mass 
revolt in toe U.S. that oar “law and order” President 
nnkioirrd a governmental crime wave. The flood of croc- 
odile tears for toe “rights” of those hurt by TV publicity 
preceding their day in court flow from the contention 
that Watergate is a “bizarre incident” that happened 
on June 17, 1972; that it needs to be “untangled” from 
matters of “national security” and “new relationships 
among great powers.” 

In troth, the crime wave which began as soon as 
Nixon gained power was cut short at Watergate because 
Nixon was no longer contending with small groups of 
radicals, much less elemental mass revolt, but with 
another capitalistic party commanding some state power. 
Far from needing “untanglement”, what needs revelation 
is not so much 1972, which climaxed Nixon’s police state 
tactics, as 1968 when he conceived “ending” toe Viet- 
nam War by bringing toe battlefield home and com- 
pleting Us counter-revolution here and now. 

Thus, he was no sooner officially installed into power 
in 1969 than he worked out new police methods both 
at home and abroad. Those were not so much against 
“the enemy,” as against toe CIA that kept giving him 
intelligence reports that did not jibe with what Kissing- 
er had called the “philosophical underpinnings” of U.S. 
global policies. These “philosophical underpinnings” turn- 
ed oat to he, not the ending of the Vietnam war be had 
pr omi sed in order to get elected, bat its extension to 
Cambodia. 

In that same first year of Nixon power. Dr. Strange- 
love Kissinger (who had never opposed the Vietnam 
War) at once ordered that toe telephones of the academic 
colleagues working for him be bugged. In a word, long 
before Watergate, long before the “Pentagon Papers” 
and toe “leaks” to newspapers, wiretapping, infiltration 
of dissenters’ organizations, burglarizing and “dirty poli- 
tics” of unparalleled scope were in full bloom. Outright 
murders followed. 

“NEW RELATIONSHIPS” WITH CHINA 
AND RUSSIA 

By 1970, when the faked peace moves turned out to 
be toe transformation of the Vietnam War into the 
Second Indo-China War — and toe mass outpouring 
against Nixon was toe most massive ever — Nixon’s hys- 
teria knew no limits. Just as the Nixon “climate” had 
led toe National Guardsmen to shoot into unarmed stu- 
dents protesting Nixon's Cambodia invasion, and Missis- 
sippi storm troopers were inspired by Nixon’s “Southern 
strategy” to shoot up a Black women’s dormitory at 
Jackson State College, so our Mr. Clean who was not 
all that dean. Dr. Kissinger, was asked “to research” 
“new relationships among great powers.” 

Our Harvard professor with the studied German 
accent (who allegedly loves Spinoza more than Metter- 
nich) thought no human sacrifice too big to, on the face 
of it, totally reverse the Nixon policy toward China. 
First came the 1971 “tilting” of U.S. policy toward the 
fasdstic regime of General Yahya Kahn and his geno- 
ddai war against East Pakistan so that Kissinger could 
secretly go to China via Pakistan. There is nothing worse 
than the corruption of the mind. It needs such little sec- 
rets as the China trip via Pakistan, never once stopping 
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Protest at Watergate, June 16 

to bemoan the millions left dead, mutilated, raped, starv- 
ing. All so that his Boss and he can “make history”. 

The truth was very different. The historic milestone 
did nothing to change Nixon. He remained Nixon, the 
Cold War warrior who blamed the Democrats for “losing” 
China, at the very moment when he became Nixon, the 
“world statesman” embracing Mao Tse-tung in the lat- 
ter’s library. 

What was involved in both toe trips to China and 
Bussia was, first, that these two powers were all too 
eager to get Nixon off the hot seat on which he had 
been put by toe American people, and thus help him 
get elected in 1972. 

Secondly, “new” relations among global powers 
were overdue by a whole decade; the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict had burst into the open in 1960. 

MAKING RETROGRADE HISTORY 

Thirdly, and above all, Nixon had never given up 
his vision of “the American century” which lasted but 
a few years in the euphoria of toe immediate post- 
World War II universe when all the world lay prostrate 
and America alone had the A-bomb. Nixon, being a most 
ambitious man, determined “to make history” his own 
retrograde way, is ready to turn toe elock of history 
back. He is a man of toe Taft-Hartlev era, who wants to 
make sure toe Black Bevohition of the 1960’s will not 
only be stopped in its tracks, but be rolled back forever. 

Hence, his “Southern Strategy.” Which is why toe 
Watergates and all election chicanery cannot be disen- 
tangled from his concept of “national security” and 
“global responsibilities.” On June 11, toe many investi- 
gations of Watergate (nine are ongoing) disclosed that, 
whereas informers were sent into selected campuses, all 
Black student organizations were riddled with inform- 
ers, wire taps, actual assassinations. 

What is most ironic is that even a man like J. 


McShane teaches professors economics 


An international gathering in June commemo- 
rated the 250th anniversary of Adam Smith in Kirk- 
caldy, Scotland, his birthplace. The agenda featured 
papers by prominent “specialists” in economics' — 
from Arthur Burns and Kenneth Galbraith to Lord 
O’Brien, Governor of the Bank of England, and 
Lord Boyle, Vice-Chancellor, Univ. of Leeds, and 
former British Minister of Education. 

Among those invited to attend was Harry Mc- 
Shane, a Marxist-Humanist who was sent hy the 
John Maclean Society. Following are two reports of 
tiie confrontation, the first from Harry McShane, 
the second from the Sunday Times, which covered 
the event: 

• 

“On my arrival, I was a complete stranger. I 
was surprised at bring invited. I listened to two 
papers. A. Barns proved that Adam Smith was right 
because of the spread of private enterprise through- 
out the world ami the changes taking place in Bus- 
sia. No one bothered about him. 

“Lord Boyle set out to debunk Marx by attack- 
ing the labour theory of value. He talked the old 
rubbish about skilled labour producing more value 
than unskilled labour. He thought he was boosting 
Adam Smith. 


“I made toe only speech from the floor. I said 
that to dispose of the labour theory of value was to 
reject Adam Smith as well as Marx, bringing out 
labour power as a commodity and the production of 
surplus value ... I referred to Marx saying that 
on the division of labour, Smith was a pupil of 
Adam Ferguson, and then got on to toe fragmen- 
tation of man. I was astounded at toe acclaim 1 
got. Fifty years ago, thousands of Scottish workers 
could have made this statement.” 

—Harry McShane 

• 

“But alas, the only person in toe 1000-strong 
gathering of international economic specialists who 
appeared to know what he was talking about was an 
80 year old member of the Fife branch of toe In- 
dependent Labour Party,* who took about two min- 
utes at the microphone to wipe the floor with all 
comers. As he cogently summed up: ‘If Marx’s 
theory of value is wrong, then so is Ricardo’s and 
so is Adam Smith’s. And where does that leave 
you?’ ” —The Sunday Times 

* * ■* 

•The reporter apparently did not know McShane, 
despite his fame in Britain. The Times has since 
sent an apology to toe John Maclean Society. 


Edgar Hoover, who had received Us training in the 
notorious Palmer raids in the post-World War I hysteria 
(and he practiced that type of illegality all his life) ac- 
tually became worried over Nixon’s wholesale illegality 
wUch did not exclude setting np still another secret 
service directly within the White House. In any case, he 
refused to approve such a new home spy plan unless he 
had a written request from the President. 

Our totalitarian president now claims no such new 
spy network against dissidents at home was set up once 
Hoover opposed its structure. But, in truth, the disap- 
proved 1970 plan became the “Intelligence Evaluation 
Committee” towering over the CIA, the FBI, and all 
things legal. This cover for secret police mayhem had 
access, as an AP dispatch put it, to “virtually all agen- 
cies of government, and used that access to intercept 
mail, tap telephones, audit income-tax returns and plant 
informers.” ‘Mf 

No wonder that on May 19, when Judge Byrnes dis- 
missed the case against Daniel Ellsberg, he did not limit 
himself to citing wiretapping and burglary (not to men- 
tion the attempt to bribe the Judge himself hy telling 
him during the process of the trial that he was being 
considered as J. Edgar Hoover’s successor as head of 
the FBI), but spoke of the “totality of misconduct.” 

All this Nixon is trying to make us forget. Instead, 
we are supposed to keep in mind his concept that this 
is not the year of Watergate, but “the year of Europe.” 
“THE YEAR OF EUROPE” AND 
BATTLEFIELD NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

What, however, has produced the so-called year of 
Europe is the totality of the American crisis — from 
Watergate to runaway inflation, from the unrelieved in- 
ternational monetary crisis to the unprecedented deficit 
in trade. The search for holy market places may seem 
to have nothing to do with Watergate. In fact, each re- 
veals the abysmal depth of both the economic crisis and 
the depravity of the policies of counter-revolution. 

Nixon’s chief researcher into “philosophical under- 
pinnings”, Kissinger, has called Nixon’s State of the 
World message “probably the single most important 
piece of paper published in the world each year.” Europe, 
however, considers it not only a way to impose on 
Europe Nixon’s “conceptual framework” hot a way to 
transfer to Europe America’s ec on om i c crisis; exporting 
to Europe everything from its inflation to its cheap 
Georgia chickens while threatening to remove American 
troops unless Europe pays for their upkeep. The very 
unfeeling title — “new Atlantic Charter” — has so re- 
pelled Europe, that Nixon has had to take a few steps 
back by “assuring” Pompidou toe troops will remain, 
and stressing “a common security concept." 

Therein lies the most horrifying news of all. Hardly 
noted at all in the American press is a new technological 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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women and youth against capitalism, racism, sex- 
ism, and imperialist war, from the activity of think- 
ing and working out theory for our age. Participa- 
tion in the freedom struggles and the creation of 
a forum for all the new voices from below by the 
publication of the paper, pamphlets and books are 
all forms of activities we invite you to join in work- 
ing out with us. 


$1 


Just Off The Press 

“Heaven and Earth 
Change Places 
Dr. Han Suyin’s Vie tv 
of Mao Tse-tung 

By Raya Dimayevskaya 

Included in the Spring 1973 issue of 

New Politics 

A review-essay of Dr. Han Suyin’s, 
“The Morning Deluge” 

Order from: News & Letters 
I960 E. Jefferson 
Detroit, Mich, 48207 

Price: $1.00 (please add 15c postage) 
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AWOL and return: a Vet's story 


Los Angeles, Calif. — The whole idea of not fighting 
in the war is one of awareness. I joined the army at 17. 
I had heard my family and friends tell war stories. 
I went to Vietnam and ended up in a job interrogating 
Vietnamese prisoners. The interrogation wasn’t so much 
about what outfit they were in and what their immediate 
objective was as it was questions about their lives. 
Why they had joined the Communists; what they had 
been taught by them. I was very impressed with their 
answers. They really believed in what they did. It was 
very unlike almost everyone else who was fighting in 
Vietnam. 

By this time I started to seek out other people who 
felt the war was rotten. My own experience and talking 
to others clashed with the junk I read in the Stars and 
Stripes. It started me really thinking. 

I came home from Vietnam and the attitude of my 
family was “how many people did you kill.” I felt alien- 
ated from them. I got shipped to Germany and got more 
disenchanted with the army. I ended up working for 

Fight lor minimum wage law 

Detroit, Mich. — While 29,000 household technicians 
in the Detroit area are being exploited daily by individu- 
als in private homes and agencies, the Household Work- 
ers Organization has been fighting the last four years, 
operating from free-will donations. 

Now is the time for household workers to get the 
same security received by other workers. The status of 
household workers is low: low wages and no fringe bene- 
fits. Most employers, in violation of the law, do not make 
Social Security payments. The Household Workers Or- 
ganization wants to open a training center in Detroit, to 
inform workers of their rights and to provide a center 
where unity can develop. 

. The Chamber of Commerce and the Nixon Adminis- 
tration are some of the opponents of Bill HR 7963 that 
would extend federal minimum wage and hour law pro- 
tection to household technicians, farm workers, res- 
taurant and motel workers, convalescent home workers 
and others. 

We need support for this legislation. We need help 
for office space, furniture, supplies, and clerical help! 
Send donations to: Household Workers Organization, 1155 
Collin gwood, Suite 308, Detroit, Michigan, 48202. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 

1— American Civilization on Trial, Black Mass** 
as Vanguard 

Includes "Black Caucuses in the Unions," by 
Charles Denby 75c per copy 

2— Notes on Women's Liberation— 

We speck in many voices $1 per copy 

3— U.S. and Russia Etfr diddle East Cockpit 

By Raya Dunayavi^m* 25c per copy 

4— Russia As State-CagiMMl fadrty 

By Raya Dunayevskayo $1 par copy 

5— Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution 

Report direct from Prague 50c per copy 

6— Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 

Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions— 
By Raya Dunayevskayo 25c per copy 

7— Black, Brown, Red 75c per copy 

Black, Chicano, Indian Freedom Struggles 

8— Polish Shipyard Workers Revolt Against Com- 
munist Party Leaders 

Smuggled out of Poland 25c per copy 

9— France: Spring 1968 

Eyewitness Report by Eugene Walker 1 0c per copy 

10— Mao's China and the 'Proletarian 


Cultural Revolution'— 

By Raya Dunayavskaya 25c per copy 

11— Workers Battle Automation 

By Charles Denby 50c per copy 

12— Culture, Science and State-Capitalism 

By Raya Dunayavskaya .-. 25c par copy 

13— News & Letters— 

Unique combination ->f worker and intellectual, 
published 10 timet a year 31 par tub. 


14— Also Available from News & Letters: 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM by Raya 
Dunayevskayo 

New British edition with special preface 

By Harry McShane $3 per copy 

New French Edition with special introduction 

By Raya Dunayevskayo $6 par copy 
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this one sergeant. 1 had never bad to work for a sergeant 
quite as close-minded and stupid as he was. We ended 
up in a lot of conflict. 

We got into a 'big argument and the sergeant de- 
cided that he would send me to another unit. I proceeded 
to get some things together and took off. First to Geneva 
to try and get help and then down to Spain where I met 
others who were deserting who felt like me about the U.S. 

I had tremendous fear of being caught. Also I felt 
something for my family back home. I decided to turn 
myself in. I ended up with four months in the stockade. 
During this time I thought about getting out of the army 
and never returning to the U.S. But after serving my 
sentence and another year in Germany I went back home. 

I am very much for amnesty. It was through my 
own awareness that 1 deserted. Those who didn’t go 
and went into exile or hiding must have been even more 
aware. 

— Vietnam Vet 

VVAW trial date set 

Gainesville, Fla.— Vietnam Veterans against the War 
(WAW) plans a mobilization of sympathizers from 
throughout the nation when the trial of the Gainesville 
Eight opens here July 31. The Eight include seven WAW 
members and a supporter who are accused of plotting 
to disrupt the Republican National Convention in Miami 
last summer. Demonstrations are planned here through- 
out their trial. 

Former U.S. Attorney John Mitchell, called as a 
witness by the defense, said he knew nothing about bug- 
ging of the Gainesville Eight by government agents. The 
judge refused to let Mitchell reply to most questions by 
defense attorney Morton Stavis. A few days later Mitchell 
was indicted by a grand jury in New York on the charge 
of making false statements to the jury In connection 
with the Watergate investigation. 

Attorneys for WAW are trying to show a connection 
between the Watergate affair, the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President (CREEP), formerly headed 
by Mitchell, and the prosecution of the Gainesville Eight. 

The address of the Eight is P.O. Box 13179, Gaines 
vffle, Fla., 32601. 

Youth Views: 

Are P.O.W.S heroes? 

The P.O.W.s came bade and got a hero’s welcome 
for being prisoners in North Vietnam, but what were they 
doing to get captured? 

What about the Vietnam veteran that did not get a 
brand new car or a hundred thousand dollars? All he got 
was no job on his return and maybe he was wounded in 
Vietnam, and for what? Was it to protect a fascist dicta- 
torship tike Thieu’s? People go around feeling patriotic 
wearing a bracelet vrifUk the name of one of the P.O.W.s. 
A capitalist is making profit off these people. 

I believe the committee to elect Nixon is using these 
top ranking officers of the PjO.W.s to brain-wash the 
public into hating the North Vietnamese, so President 
Nixon can invade North Vietnam. With all the money 
that the corporations gave the committee to elect the 
President, it seems they have enough to buy about 
anything. —Junior High School Student, L.A. 

Prices worry a Teen 

Most people aren’t able to buy meat because of the 
higher prices. When people change froan meat to vege- 
tables, up go the vegetable prices. 

What they say is that the people who kill the cows, 
pigs, chickens, etc., are the ones who charge more. On 
the radio I heard that the ranch and farm workers said 
they should raise the price eight cents more. 

The worst problem is that our parents’ salary never 
changes. By the time we grow up, the prices will be: 
meat— $5.00 a pound; vegetables— $2.00, and dairy prod- 
ucts— $4.00. — Youth, Miami 


AMEX - ^ CANADA 

PUBLISHED BY AMERICANS 
EXILED IN CANADA 

A magazine issued by and for Americans who 
have taken up residence in Canada due to the dic- 
tates of the Selective Service System or the Armed 
Forces. 

Amex-Canada also carries stories on Americans 
in exile in other countries. 

Subscriptions are $5 for 1 year (6 issues), 
$7-50 for 2 years. 

Write to: AMEX-CANADA, P.O. Box 187, Station D, 
Toronto, Ontario, M6P 3J8, Canada 



A book review by Chris Norweti 


Free Fire Zone: Short Stories by Vietnam Veterans, 
edited by Wayne Karlin, Basil T. Paquet, Larry Rott- 
mann, c. 1973. Purchase from 1st Casualty Press, P.O. 
Box 518, Coventry, Conn, at $ 2.95 per copy. 

Free Fire Zone is a collection of short stories written 
by the Americans who saw the War in Vietnam firsthand. 
A free fire zone is a term used to describe an area where 
anything moving is subject to annihilation, no questions 
asked. The hook was probably given this title to reflect 
the fact that the whole of Vietnam was considered by 
U.S. military policy to be a free fire zone. 

Reading these stories it is hard to tell where each 
author’s actual experience leaves off and his imagination 
takes over. Yet even in the parts that are most likely 
imagination, toe vivid realities of Vietnam are dearly 
exposed, and it is obvious that the author is still writing 
from experience, and not "just” making things up out of 
his own head. 

The selections represent a varied cross-section of life 
for the Gris in Nam; from combat narratives, to Saigon 
bar-hopping and booker-searching, to the Black GI’s ex- 
periences. There is even a story “told” from the side of 
a National liberation Front fighter. 

The stories will undoubtedly depress any reader. One 
after another, they tell about living in a horrid situation 
where theta was no solution, no winning, no losing, no 
getting out. Some of the descriptions might even make 
you sick to your stomach, especially when you remem- 
ber that this is a real situation, not some 50c horror novel. 
And that’s what I think the main purpose of the book 
is, to inform and remind people of what war is, and what 
a few maniacs in the White House and Pentagon can do 
with the world’s power in their hands. 

The veterans in this book all express in various 
degrees the reaction against a miserable situation. Very 
few of them in their stories, move beyond that to doing 
something about it— fighting back. 

However, the very act of writing about this inhuman 
experience and expressing their disgust at it is a form 
of fighting against the powers that started and continued 
this War,; especially now when many people believe it’s 
all over and done with and there’s nothing more to say 
about the War. The communication of ideas is as impor- 
tant in reaching a new society as the actual seizing of 
power. That is what Free Fire Zone is all about 

Exiles, Vets hold 
amnesty conference 

Toronto, Ontario — Over 10 0 representatives of 
groups such as AMEX, Vietnam Veterans Against the 
War, and Safe Return met at the first Amnesty Action 
Conference, May 26-28, in Toronto. The conference was 
called by Amex-Canada to unify support of Veterans, 
exiles, deserters, and anti-war activists in the U.S. and 
Canada around the issue of amnesty. What really struck 
home to US as Marxist-Humanist “veterans” of the anti- 
war movement is just how far from over the war is. 

While the rain of bombs continues to Cambodia 
long after “peace” has been declared, the war against 
opposition to Hie murderous U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china goes on at home. This is a war against the nearly 
half a million deserters and draft resisters who were 
driven into exile, but also against the more than half a 
million men who got less than honorable discharges — 
the notorious "bad papers.” 

These were the men, mostly Black and working 
class, whose constant resistance to the war and racism 
in the Arm// was instrumental in forcing the withdrawal 
of U.S. fend forces from Vietnam. They are now denied 
any decent job at home. They join the thousands of 
Vets with Honorable Discharges who are still unem- 
ployed. ! 

Thej tone for the conference was set by speakers 
from AMEX and WAW. Unlike today’s strangely quiet 
anti-war movement — whose representatives in Toronto 
talked about petition campaigns and writing Congress — 
they stressed that ending the war means a total change in 
society which could only happen if all who resisted the 
war wefe included in the movement. 

On® Black vet emphasized the total protection re- 
sisters have always had in the Black community. The 
conference did not take this just as an aside, but real- 
ized it as a serious political beginning. Many speakers 
tried to relate amnesty to racism and class oppression; 
and many individuals were eager to discuss the need for 
a total philosophy of liberation with us from News & 
Letters. 

— Marxist-Humanist, Detroit 
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Bradley wins: 

LA rejects Yorty racism 

Los Angeles, Calif.— The election of Tom Bradley as 
Mayor of Los Angeles was viewed in the Black commu- 
nity with a great deal of joy and pride. The voter turnout 
in the districts with the highest Black population was the 
largest in the city. The work done to turn out the vote 
for Bradley, not only hy Black politicians and community 
leaders, bid: by welfare mothers. Black longshoremen, 
and hospital workers, was in evidence on election day. 

But it was not the Black community alone that elected 
Bradley. Kadsm did not play the dominant role it bad 
foar years ago when Bradley and Yorty faced each other. 
The mood is, in fact, different from just seven months 
ago when the cry of “Foot More Years” and its general 
attack on the poor— Black, Brown, and white— won Nixon 
a racist election. 

This does not mean that racism was totally forgotten 
by the whites. In the predominantly white districts, Yorty 
got majorities, but they were not decisive. Among stu- 
dents, the vote for Bradley was overwhelming — ranging 
from 80 to over 95 percent The white working class dis- 
tricts were not the “backbone” of Yorty support that 
many feared. Many white workers chose to stay home 
on election day. 

What was evident in this election was that for the 
majority in Los Angeles, race was not the issne that the 
politicians Nixon and Yorty could mobilize people behind. 
People were fed up with 12 years of Yorty’s corruption — 
large campaign gifts from wives of city appointees, a paid- 
up life insurance policy from “Mends.” They were tired 
of the attacks against people who demonstrated at City 
HaH on the issues of the war, police brutality against 
Chicanos and Blacks, against poverty program cute, and 
against the deals made to allow oil companies to ruin 
beaches by drilling and developers to eat away at the 
hillsides. 

Naturally, all the problems of the city remain— espe- 
cially the astronomical unemployment in Black and Brown 
neighborhoods. Bradley has little power to change much 
even if he were willing to be more radical. But, Bradley’s 
victory does mean that the mood in Los Angeles has 
changed. — Eugene Walker 

Blacks protest police abuse 

Hartford, Conn. — Over 200 angry residents of pre- 
dominantly-Black Bellevue Square, one of Hartford’s 
most neglected housing projects, packed the (Sty Council 
meeting On 'May 14 to protest the brutality and racism 
of local police. 

An 83-year-old grandmother spoke first. She said 
that in her 35 years in the project she had never wit- 
nessed such violence and abuse by the police as in the 
past few months. “Something has got to be done, and 
right now. Because I’m too old to go to jail,” she ended. 

One young woman tokl of bow she had been in bed 
with her baby when she heard a knocking on her door. 
“But before I could get to the door it was all broken 
dram, because they were knocking with a sledgehammer.” 
The police also broke in through her window at the 
same time, smashing a T.V. that had been on the sill. 
They showed no search warrant “When the police came 
in at 9.-00 I was in my underwear, but they told me to 
‘freeze’. At 11:00 they told me I could put on some 
clothes.” 

The Bellevue Sq. residents left the meeting without 
demanding any action on the part of the council. “We 
know that nothing will come of this meeting tonight. You 
can draw up a committee or whatever you want to call 
it. We will fight this our own way.” 

Acquit sailor of sabotage 

Oakland, Calif. — The spring and summer of 
1972 found thousands of sailors demanding the 
war in Vietnam be stopped. Petitions to Congress 
were circulated aboard carrier ships and the 
slogan was SOS (Stop Our Ships). Civilian sup- 
port was strong and many sailors refused to 
board ships when they left the Alameda Naval 
Base here. 

Aboard the USS Ranger a paint scraper and two 
bolts were thrown into the engine, causing damage of 
$900,000 and delaying the voyage to Vietnam for four 
months. This was the most extensive damage out of 
420 incidents reported. 

The Navy needed a culprit, and although over 29 
men had been heard to jokingly daim credit for stop- 
ping the ship, the Navy brass selected Patrick Cheno- 
weth, a 20-year-old Fireman from Pnllyap, Wash., who 
had a solid reputation as a great complainer about the 
conditions aboard that ship. He was the first enlisted 
man since World War II to be charged with sabotage 
during wartime, and if found guilty could save 35 years. 

The Court Martial jury, consisting of three enlisted 
men, two officers, and a Commander, deliberated for 
three hours. The verdict was: “Not guilty of the spec- 
ifications.” Chenoweth had been in the brig ten months, 
waiting trial. He called his acquital “a great victory 
against the most dehumanizing machine in foe world,” 
but predicted, “There will be more repressions, until 
all the brigs and prisons are filled with enlisted men 
who are opposed to imperialism, militarism and racism.” 


Wounded Knee: widespread 

Pine Ridge, S. D. — The complicity of the es- 
tablished media in the government’s “game plan” 
during the 70-day history of Wounded Knee was 
plainly obvious. The impression from the usual 
news sources that the local people were mostly 
indifferent and some even outraged at the occu- 
pation force was totally incorrect. To understand 
the nature of the local support you have to under- 
stand the forces of repression whieh affect the 
day-to-day lives of Native Americans. 

The reservations are sparse with a few small towns 
scattered far apart. People live miles apart without tele- 
phones or transportation. The life expectancy is less than 
45 years. The school drop-out rate is over 75% and un- 
employment is over 90%. The daily diet is bread, rice 
and potatoes. Protein deficiency is common-place. The 
effect of this economic oppression is to make reservation- 
wide mobilization extremely difficult. 

SLOGANS DECORATE HOMES 

The houses are usually wood frame with tar paper 
used as patching and roofing. Automobile hoods, tin 
sheets, and mud arc also used. Quite often slogans in 
support of the American Indian Movement (AIM) were 
painted on the outside of the homes I saw, reminding 
me of photographs I had seen of revolutionary slums in 
Latin America . . . 

A network of groups prime to violence is the most 
immediate source of repression. This network is com- 
posed of local vigilantes, white ranchers, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs (BIA) police, and during the occupation, 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


•Arna Bontemps — Spirit 


local support nails media Bes 

federal marshals and special forces from the U.S. Army. 
Every one of these groups has been directly involved 
in documented cases of murder. I saw this network 
in all’ its splendor on April 25. 

The March of the Four Races (a name taken from 
a traditional prophesy meaning the black, white, red and 
yellow races) was confronted by approximately 80 armed 
men: federal marshals, FBI, vigilantes, white ranchers, 
etc. All were equipped 1 with M-16’s, disposable plastic 
wristcuffs, and CS-4 skin irritant gas. Also at their dis- 
posal were grenade launchers, 80mm mortars, machine 
guns, and one low-flying U.S. Army helicopter without 
markings. 

SMILES AND SECURITY PROVIDED 

Because AIM was wffah ai primarily among dis- 
placed urban Native Americans, the established media 
sought to convey the impression that local people didn’t 
want outsiders on their reservation causing trouble. 

Local support was manifested in a variety of ways, 
not the least of which was the endless smiles and waves 
we received on the march, even from some local whites. 
In a small tram in Rosebud reservation called Parmelee, 
200 people turned out in our behalf. Old women dressed 
in black went from marcher to marcher shaking hands 
and telling ns of their prayers. Children had been ex- 
cused from school. All types of people were there to 
greet us. They provided us with food, water, and the 
security of their town. 

The only local people mobilized against the occupa- 
tion forces were Dick Wilson’s private police force, paid 
$4.85 per hour to man the auxiliary road blocks. (The 
federal marshals at Wounded Knee received $116 per 
day for their services.) —Steve James 


By John Alan 

Harlem Renaissance' 


When all our hopes are sown on stony ground. 

And we have yielded up the thought of gain. 

Long after our last songs have lost their sound 
We may come back, we may come back again. 

— first stanza, “A Note of HumiUty,” 
by Arna Bontemps 

• • • 

In June of this year Arna Bontemps died at 
the age of 70. He was the last of that group of 
Black writers, artists, and intellectuals who con- 
stituted the Harlem Renaissance Movement of 
the 192 0’s. There is little indication that he is 
well remembered by young Black people of this 
generation, because they have their own heroes, 
born out of the Civil Rights Movement and the 
great African Revolutions. While history appears 
to be bom anew for each generation, its “capil- 
laries” reach back into the past and forward into 
the future. 

The 1920’s iwas a time of great activity among Black 
Americans — both intellectually and in mass activity. 
The Marcus Garvey Movement had organized the Black 
masses of the northern ghettoes, and Black people began 
to realize that they were instrumental in the making 
of history. 

THE HISTORICAL BLACK PEOPLE 

Almost overnight this “newly born” self-conscious- 
ness seemed to sweep into every dusty corner of history, 
bringing forth into file light the fact that Black people 
were an historical people, having a rich history of 
struggle for freedom, in America and Africa; they had 
built great civilizations in AMca before they had been 
reduced to a “non-historical people” by chattel slavery 
in the new world named America. 

Arna Bontemps was among those young Black in- 
tellectuals and writers who settled in Harlem during the 
1920’s and who sought to destroy the myth of the non- 
historical past of Black people. The novels, plays, poems 
and art works which they produced became known as 
the Harlem Renaissance. 

BLACK POETS’ MANIFESTO 

Langston Hughes, a Mend and often a collaborator 
with Arna Bontemps, wrote this Manifesto — the Black 
poets “declaration of independence”: 

“We younger Negro artiste who create now intend to 
express our individual dark-skinned selves without fear 
or shame. If the white people are pleased, we are glad. 
If they are not, it doesn’t matter. We know we are 
beautiful, and ugly too. The tom-tom cries, and the tom- 
tom laughs. H colored people are pleased, we are glad. 
If they are not, their dispieasnre doesn’t matter either. 
We build ear temples for tomorrow, strong as we know 
them, and we stand on the tv of the mountain, free 
within ourselves.” ((Langston Hughes, “Hie Negro Artist 
and the Racial Mountain”). 

Arna Bontemps was later to state: “The myth that 
I suspect that hurt us most, in the present century, was 
the allegation, that the Negro had no history, no record, 
no background, no achievement worth mentioning.” 
GENIUS AND MASS MOVEMENT 

Bontemps was not one of the Jiterary giants of the 
Harlem Renaissance, but he, along with Langston Hughes 
and Claude (McKay, sought to discover the humanity and 
wisdom of Black people. It was the ability to overcome 
oppression in the “lower stratum” among the folk people 


of the South that he portrayed in his novel God Sends 
Sunday. By contrast, Hughes and McKay were urban in 
their material. 

Much is now toeing written by Black and white 
critics about the style, the orientations, etc. of the group 
who were the Harlem Renaissance. But none of these 
critics has seen the fatal flaw in this movement (not 
individual members of course) which was, that it failed 
to connect the flowering of Black genins in literature, 
music and art during the 1920’s, with the great mass 
movement of Black America after World War I. It was 
the great unrest and movements toward freedom that 
gave the Harlem Renaissance its voice, and not the 
other way around. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Thoughts of Chairman Mao. Even this did not stop the 
revolts everywhere in 1968 — even in China. 

It was the same form of revolutionary action in this 
country in 1968 that Nixon was watching. The Blacks, 
and many white youth, were shaking the very foundation 
of America. 

When Nixon and Mao got together I bet they agreed 
that their number one enemy/ was their own working 
class and poor in each country. So for both of them it 
was necessary to have some unity, in order to avoid 
another 1968. It was the same with Brezhnev, when Nixon 
visited Russia. 

I listened to what Nixon said on TV June 13. He 
started by saying what was good about America. He 
said there have been 4.5 million new jobs created this 
year, (hie would have to wonder how that is possible, 
with him cutting out many of the social programs and 
putting thousands of people out of work. The unemploy- 
ment roll gets larger each month. 

Nixon said the American people are living better 
than any others in the world. They all have good homes, 
good clothing, and higher wages than any other people. 
Again he could not be talking about the poor and unem- 
ployed. To him, they do not count as people. 

NO ROLL BACK 

Nixon said he was imposing a 60-day freeze on food 
prices, but not a permanent freeze as Congress wants. 
If Congress passed that, he would veto it, because he 
was not going to let Congress turn our “economic boom” 
into a depression. As one worker said, “Only Tricky Dick 
knows.” Nixon also said the freeze would not apply to 
farm produce and said nothing about rolling back prices. 

When the TV newsman spoke before Nixon appeared, 
he said the President will speak tonight on the deteriora- 
tion of file dollar abroad, the skyrocketing price of gold, 
and file 2.1 per cent rise in food prices in March. Alter 
we listened to him, I felt sure the reporter was taken 
by surprise, because Nixon did not mention a thing the 
reporter had announced. 

When he was talking about how well every American 
was living, one worker said Nixon is referring to bow 
well he himself is living. Some 50-100 million dollars was 
donated to his campaign fund in 1972. He has bought 
land and two homes, then sold the land back to a close 
Mend for double what he paid. Then they say he used 
government money to make his home a fortress. This 
worker asked how long are the American people going 
to let Tricky Dick keep the wool pulled over their eyes. 
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by Peter Mallory 


Mexican students join in land seizures; seek university control 


We received the following report from a reader 
in Sonora, Mexico: 

* * * 

There have recently been some land invasions 
here in Sonora, one by a group of workers within 
the city limits, and one by small farmers in the 
southern part of the state. The students were quite 
active in helping the urban group. But the land 
proved too valuable for the city government to want 
to expropriate from the “latifundistas” (big land 
owners) for the purpose of selling it to the poor 
workers. The police finally routed the people off 
the land and threw six of their leaders in jail. The 
student-run legal aid office did manage to get these 
leaders out of jail quickly. 

A bus of students was stopped by state police 
on the public highway and turned back when stu- 
dent activists attempted to visit the invading farm- 
ers. The students then went to the chief of the state 


Phony energy crisis 

The crisis in supplies of gas, oil. gasoline and 
electric power are real enough and demand the 
immediate attention Of all concerned. But the rea- 
sons for the acute shortages lie far afield from the 
excuses given in most newspapers. 

The real reason for the shortages is the attempt 
by the huge oil companies to gain ever greater 
profits. For several years the oil companies have 
been irked by a slight decrease in the depletion 
allowance the government permits them to deduct 
from their taxes. Federal and state regulations on 
drilling, production and pipeline distribution as well 
as import quotas are claimed to restrict unlimited 
production and distribution of die oil supplies. 

The simple truth is that major oil companies 
ted it more profitable to import oil than to produce 
it in the United States. Last year the U.S. imported 
28% of the oil it consumed at a cost of $5 billion 
in trade deficits. 

In 1956 there were 58,000 new wells brought 
into production in the U.S. Less than 5,000 were 
drilled last year. 

Only six new oil refineries have been built in 
die United States in the last 3 years. Since all ex- 
isting refineries are running full blast it is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary to import refined prod- 
ucts from refineries abroad owned by U.S. firms 
where they can make better profits. 

The oil industry has purposely failed to keep up 
with the demand in order to extract greater profits. 
In the last 6 months gasoline prices are up over 1ft 
cents a gallon and forecasts of 60c to 75c a gal. gas 
are not too far-fetched. Over 900 independent gaso- 


police and talked 1dm into accompanying them on the 
highway. Even with him in the bus, the group was 
turned back at gunpoint! There’s little doubt but 
that the army commander for this area had taken 
matters into his own hands and ordered the blockade. 

The farmers are still on the land, but a govern- 
ment official has visited the area and affirmed that 
the ownership of that land is already in the hands 
of small property owners. According to the govern- 
ment, “latifundios” no longer exist in Mexico, al- 
though the government officials never care to talk 
about the land holdings in the names of yet unborn 
children of the “latifundistas.” 

• 

The political activity in the university community 
in Sonora the past months is the struggle for a new 
state law which will establish a new form of univer- 
sity administration, a “co-government.” Each school 
will be run by a Council made up of equal numbers 
of students and professors. The central University 
Council will remain two- thirds professors and one- 


line dealers have been driven out of business be- 
cause the major suppliers give priority to their own 
stations. In Oakland, Calif, a station attendant 
was shot and killed when he refused to give a driver 
more than a rationed amount of gasoline. 

Despite cries of poverty from the companies, 
oil industry profits last year were up as follows: 
Exxon up 43%; Occidental Petroleum up 70%; Shell 
Oil up 49%; Standard Oil Ohio un 48%; Tesoro up 
88%: Murphy Oil up 58%— the list is endless. 

The fact is that the government is always ready 
to give in to oil industry blackmail. Nixon has lifted 
oil import restrictions and announced a plan to get 
more refineries built. Those who build new refineries 
will be permitted to import 75% of their crude oil 
free of the 21c a barrel license fee. which amounts 
to an 18% subsidy for five years for the industry. 

As if it were necessary to prove its insensitivity 
to the desires of the working people, the Nixon gang 
tops it all off by proposing a new 4 to 5c increase 
in the gasoline tax. 

Famne h Africa 

Five to ten million people are facing starvation 
in the African nations which lie just south of the 
Sahara. The drought, which assumed extremely 
serious proportions before it was even noticed by 
the governments involved, has spread from the 
Sahara, killing vegetation and millions of cattle on 
which the population depended for their living. 

As the herds and the nomadic people who lived 
on them moved south, the depleted grassland could 
not support them and cattle died by the thousands. 
In Mauritania, 30 to 40 percent of the beef cattle 
died; farmers ate their seed grain. In Upper Volta, 


third students, but will replace the Beard af Kegeats 
as the maximum authority. 

The former president of the university flatly re- 
fused to put discussion of the proposed law on tile 
agenda of the assembly for the University Council. 
That decision caused his downfall, after a week in 
which the students occupied the administration build- 
ing and each school assembled to give a vote of non- 
confidence to the president. Then the Council met 
again and voted to dismiss the president. 

A new president has now been appointed, with 
the approval of the students. A committee of stu- 
dents accompanied Council members when the pro- 
posal was presented to the state legislature. A week 
later a demonstratka and parade were held in front 
of the state building, announcing the student support 
for the co-government. Seme workers attended, too. 

The next step planned here is to begin to imple- 
ment the co-government in the various schools of 
the university, to emphasize that the university com- 
munity will settle for nothing less. 


Mali, Chad, Niger and Senegal the starving people 
are on the move toward where they might find food. 

A United Nations team which surveyed the 
area has estimated it will take a massive air lift of 
food for both the people and the starving animate 
to save them, yet no serious effort to avert complete 
disaster is underway, either from the big powers 
or from Africa itself. 

The tragedy is that such a situation could occur 
without the governments even knowing about it 
That millions could live so far removed from so- 
called civilization that it took stampeding herds of 
elephants and giraffes decending on the towns to 
alert those involved that there was disaster in the 
back country. It is tragic proof that the revolutionary 
hopes of Africa have not yet been realized. 

May Day ■ Glasgow 

This report comes from Glasgow: 

May Day was a glorious day for Glasgow. The 
Trades Council people had a platform erected in a 
street with high buildings on each side for tile dem- 
onstration. The engineering (auto) workers decided 
that they were going on to George Square. The pro- 
cession, 10,000 strong, took it up and crowded on to 
the Square. The police were helpless. KB McLean 
of the miners made the best May Day speech for 
years. Chaffett of the Electrical Trade Unions con- 
demned the strike yesterday, but his members were 
out today. The workers in the Fairfield shipyard, all 
except the boilerworkers, had decided to go on 
strike. The electricians cut off the power and the 
shipyard was closed down. No trains were running. 
The workers set the pace today. 

— Harry McShoae, Glasgow 


Watergate and Nixon-Kissinger s Year of Europe ^Philosophy and Revolution 


(Continued from Page 5) 

horror — a very small, “battlefield” nuclear weapon. 
It is to be introduced into European defenses. Lord Cha- 
Waat — no revolutionary he — described this technologi- 
cal gee whizzery as an idea that is “misconceived, logi- 
cally indefensible, and almost criminally dangerous." 

His article from the London -Times was reproduced 
in the Toronto Globe and Mail on M"y 19. I have seen 
ao reference to this Nixon-Kissinger-Pentagon inventive- 
ness In our daily press. Yet it is this which should be 
shouted to the rooftops about “the Year of Europe.” 
Here is what Lord Cbalant writes: 

“What is misleading is to suggest that hi doing so 
(la setting off the very small, extremely precise nuclear 
weapon), it is possible to separate nudear Mast from 
ratiation. The miniature nudear weapon is technologi- 
calty feasible, the elegant, ‘dean’ battlefield nuclear 
weapon is pure Strangelove fantasy.” 

Whether or not that will buy Nixon “a new Atlantic 
charter”, there is no doubt about the following: As op- 
posed as West Europe is to Nixon-Kissinger’ s attempt 
to blackmail it into granting trade advantages for Amer- 
ican products in the Common Market, and helping it 
shore up the American dollar linked to a “common de- 
fense concept”, the point is that America still is the 
;aadear and industrial giant; that the economic crisis is 
in Europe (West and East) as well as in the U.S. West 
Europe is fearful of shaking the boat — world capitalism 
crisis. 

One can pick up any French newspaper and find 
toe government has yet to forget 1968. Whether or 
they agree it was a near-revolution, all admit that 
has been the same since. And that is exactly 
the politics of counter-revolution was born. 

And so goes capitalistic politics, dirty or “dean”, 
beat, muckraking exposes contradictions ; it doesn’t 


and can’t solve them. Just as Congress will do all in its 
power to save Nixon from impeachment, so West Europe 
will devise something to let him save face, when autumn 
comes and Nixon gets to Europe. 

The only way to move out of Nixonland is to uproot 
it lock, stock and barrel, including its “intelligentsia.” 
The Henry Kissingers are there. The lesser breed of 
intellectuals, like Irving Kristol, wait in the wings not 
only for those jobs, but to become the Censors for Public 
Broadcasting System. There are other “openings.” Noth- 
ing is new about tbe “new” conservative. Academia has 
ever been part of the military-industrial complex, or 
what Marx long ago called “the prize fighters for capital- 
ism.” It is not that which is new and worrisome to the 
left. 

WHAT NOW? 

What has brought the Movement to an impasse is 
the blindness to the need for a philosophy of liberation 
without which no revolution can succeed. Scaring capi- 
talism witless as the near-revolutions in 1968 in Europe, 
and tbe 1970 anti-Vietnam upsurge in tbe U.S. have 
done, only increases its desperation — and brings on 
new forms of fascism, tbe politics of counter-revolution 
without scruples by “highly motivated individuals” and 
their very own academia. The one thing that Watergate 
has accomplished is to show just how inseparable is the 
depth of corruption, when it is not to line individual 
pockets, from the bankruptcy of thought, the true seal 
of bankruptcy of civilization. 

Once we do not stop either at muckraking or con- 
cluding that “therefore” we need a “new” political- 
party, the politics of counter-revolution will become the 
shock that -will make us work out so new a relationship of 
theory to practice, philosophy to revolution that the two 
will never again be separated, and thus will a totally 
new foundation for truly human relations be laid. 


Three taped lectures by 
Raya Dunayevskaya 



Lecture 1 — Hie Philosophical Background — 
from Hegel mid Marx to Sartre and 
Marcuse 

Lecture 2 — Chinese-Soviet Conflict and East 
European Revolts 

Lecture 3 — World Revolution aad Black 
Revolt — Africa and America 

Each lecture is approximately an hour long and 
is suitable for listening either individiiaBy or in 
discussion groups. 

The three lectures, sent on compact cassette 
tape, are available for $5 from: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
P. O. Box 24371 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
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GvH Rights 
impasse is h 
philosophy 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

I spent my vacation ip' Atlanta, Georgia several weeks 
ago. On our flight down,’ the pilot was announcing the 
altitude and speed we jwere traveling at. His voice 
sounded as though it was a “Black” voice. I mentioned 
this to a passenger sitting with me. He said he did not 
think Delta had Black pilots. 

On my return flight,! 'I noticed a white stewardess 
leading passengers on board. I was last in line. A Black 
man in a pilot’s uniform was speaking to everyone, and 
I asked him if he was oUr pilot. He said yes. Then I 
told him the flight I came down on and the date, and 
asked if he was our pilot' 1 ; then. The answer was yes. 1 
said good, how many Black pilots does Delta have? He 
said 17, and 1 said great, ji 

He said, “What’s so great about that, when you think 
of 3,000 white pilots for the /company and only 17 Blacks, 
and the struggle we had to go through to get that many. 
But I want to leave this with you, that we are not stop- 
ping at 17. We have just begun to fight." 

Many Black leaders and intellectuals today are 
saying that integration is ai dead issue, and that Blacks 
did not achieve anything out of the civil rights struggles 
of the 1960’s. One would have to wonder what world 
they are living in. ; 

The neighborhoods in Atlanta seem to be integrated 
more than any other city I have been in. Even the huge 
new apartment houses in many of the suburban neigh- 
borhoods around Atlanta are fully integrated. 

WHERE IS SCLC HEADED? 

In Atlanta I attended two SCLC meetings. There was 
much discussion about Rev. Abernathy’s proposed resig- 
nation, where SCLC was headed, and how they had come 
to this dead end. It is because they missed the unity of 
theory and practice, philosophy and revolution. The 
present difficulties are not only the lack of funds, but 
the lack of a unifying philosophy. 

Its origins were in Rev. King’s trying to express a 
philosophy of freedom in restricted terms by raising the 
tactic of non-violence to a fetish, an overriding principle 
that could not be tampered with— even though all his 
actions, because they were mass actions, and had such 
great enemies as the Bull Connors, surely contradicted 
his principle of non-violence. 

Rev. King did try to bring in a humanist philosophy. 
It was not Marx’s humanism, but it was total. He used 
the saying of the great Jewish philosopher Martin Buber 
in answering those clergymen who were critical of him 
in Birmingham, Alabama when he said that everything 
depended on knowing that human relations are “I-Thou,” 
not “I-it.” 

(Continued on Page 8) 

Facing violence 

Delano, Cal. — It’$ Saturday afternoon, Aug. 
11, in Memorial Park in Delano, and a young 
Chicano and his wife, both members of the 
United Farm Workers Union, have just been paid 
their money by the union for picket duty 
against scab farm workers during the long week. 

“You think that now that we’ve been paid our $75 
for picketing that we cah maybe go out and relax and 
go to a restaurant or a dance and enjoy ourselves,” says 
the young man, but then shakes his head. “But we can’t. 
We can’t because the Teamster goons and sheriff’s 
deputies know most of us who have been picketing. And 
when they see us, they will pick a fight. It always ends 
the same way, with the pickets beat up and thrown in 
jail.” 

TWO PICKETS ARE SHOT 

He continued, “It’s the same thing in the fields. Like 
yesterday, when two pickets were shot. They weren’t 
killed. One got shot in the head and had 12 stitches. The 
other was shot in the leg. But the thing is that just before 
the shootings, we saw the deputies talking to the growers 
and scab workers. 




“When the deputies left, the shooting began. After 
it was over, the deputies suddenly were back to beat 
up and arrest the pickets for trespassing. And it’s the 
same thing with the Teamster goons. When they’re beat- 
ing us up, the deputies are never around. When the 
beatings are over, they come around and arrest us.” 

Two young Chicanos invite us to visit a farm worker 
camp owned by DiGiorgio. It’s a cluster of about a dozen 
closely set bare boxes that measure about 10 feet wide by 
30 feet long, have a couple of small windows and one 
electrical outlet. Not even a light bulb is supplied. For 
this the workers are forced to pay $50 a month. 



Chrysler Mack wildcatters occupy plant; 
reject work conditions and UAW leaders 



—News & Letters photo 

Riot squad removes sit-downers from Chrysler Mack plant. 


daily, UFW vows to win 

Straw scattered between the huts is filthy, and adds 
a fire hazard that would set off the whole camp like a 
tinder box from a dropped cigarette or lit match. A 
communal shower, toilet and laundry building is in need 
of many repairs. There is only cold water. Not even a 
washing machine is provided, just leaking tubs. 

KILLED BY DEPUTY 

On Tuesday of next week we are harshly reminded 
of the Chicano’s report of the brutality of the deputies. 
The papers carry the story of a young Arab picket, 
24-year-old Nagi Daifullah, who is killed outside a res- 
taurant in Lamont, where the UFW has its headquarters, 
by a deputy who reportedly struck him repeatedly over 
the head with a huge flashlight and dragged him across 
the street. 

The newspapers carry photos that have to be taken 
from a helicopter to show the 7,500 UFW workers, led 
four miles through the grape fields by Cesar Chavez to 
attend the funeral in an outpouring Of grief, bitterness 
and a burning determination to show they will not be 
intimidated. 

Two days later, the atmosphere of violence against 
the strikers fed by President Nixon, Teamster President 
Fitzsimmons, Governor Reagan and the powerful grow- 
ers bears another human harvest. Juan de la Cruz, a 
60 year old UFW member who had been fighting for 
the union since 1965, was shot in the chest by a rifle 
fired from a truck. Juan de la Cruz died, and the scene 
of the huge funeral procession was again repeated. Chavez 
demanded' 100 FBI agents to protect the pickets and 
ordered a three-day halt to picketing. 

It will be temporary. As the young Chicanos had 
also said, “It might take us a long time, but we will 
never stop. We will win.” 


We are happy to turn over the lead article this 
month to. a Chrysler Mack wildcatter, not only because 
NEWS & LETTERS is the form for workers to speak for 
themselves, but also because it is one more expression 
that true theory is rooted in the movement from prac- 
tice. As against a mere criticism of the phony slogans 
of the UAW leadership, the Chrysler workers’ wildcats 
challenged the basis of production and changed every- 
thing. — ed. 

by Wildcatter 

This morning, Tuesday, August 14th, at 6:30, 
I witnessed the most beautiful revolutionary ac- 
tion by some production workers that was ever 
demonstrated in the thirty years that I have 
worked in this plant. I wish that every older 
worker, especially those that were militant in 
the plant in opposition to the labor bureaucrats, 
could have seen it, too. 

Some five workers were fired in the past week for 
not keeping up with production standards. On Tuesday 
morning, several of these discharged workers sneaked 
into the plant and went to their jobs, saying no onpwas 
going to do their operation; no one else was going to 
take their jobs away. They stopped the production line 
and then sat on their stools. Their foreman rushed up, 
and when he was told what was happening, he ran into 
the Superintendent’s office and they called the plant 
guards. 

PRINCE HATED BY ALL 

They soon had to call the captain of the guards, who 
is a Black with completely “white” thinking. This guard’s 
name is Prince, and the great majority of the 5,000 
workers at Mack know his name and hate him, because 
of his past actions and attitudes against workers.. He is 
responsible for more workers getting fired and dis- 
ciplined than practically all the foremen. 

Prince rushed up and collared one of the workers 
and started to drag him. Another worker swung an iron 
pipe up against his head and he went down in a puddle 
of his own blood. Another guard rushed in and he was 
likewise put down with a pipe. 

Then the news began to spread to other departments 
and other floors all over the plant, and workers began 
rushing protection into 9780 to protect the fired workers 
and others. Management was so frightened that they 
began rushing all over the place and saying that a bomb 
was planted in the shop and was supposed to go off in 
thirty minutes, so you better get out quickly. 

Workers in Department 9780, where the rebellion 
began, were saying that they were staying there and 
taking the plant over. They were yelling for their Chief 
Steward and Committeeman, but none of them would 
come. But the police came into 9780 and saw there were 
more than 100 workers. Black and white, who were 
protecting the ones that were fired. The police looked at 
them and then just left. They were scared too. 

Most of us in the plant know that it did not just begin 
on Tueseday morning. For more than a month there 
have been serious complaints over working conditions, 
speed-ups and foremen riding roughshod over production 
workers. And there is not one damn thing our union 
Steward or Committeeman will say or do about it. 
WORKERS CHASED FOREMAN 

Several weeks ago, the news reported that our local 
president. Hank Ghant, burst into the national negotia- 
tions, and was yelling at Doug Fraser, telling him that 
if something was not done over the conditions at the 
Mack plant, they were in for serious trouble. It was 
because a white woman worker had chased a Black 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Sterilization of Blacks both racist and sexist 



by Debbie Brown 

Black women lack control over their bodies. The 
involuntary sterilization of two Black girls, ages 12 and 
14, painfully illustrates this fact. Before the girls were 
sterilized they were treated with some dangerous birth 
control shots because county officials said that they 
were incompetent to take a pill every day. 

The girls were sterilized, without 
their parent’s consent, because 
tiie county did not want to risk 
any future additions to the wel- 
fare rolls. Although this is a par- 
ticularly horrifying case because 
the girls are so young and have no 
children, there are many other 
cases where welfare women with 
children are coerced into being 
sterilized to stay on welfare. 

Life m South teaches 
history and philosophy 

I got an idea of history in part in relationship 
to what I read and saw and heard Rev. King 
do in opposing Gov. Wallace in the very state in 
which I lived. It was clear that even when you 
have as much power as Gov. Wallace, even when 
you’re as stubborn' as he in standing in the school- 
house door, and even when you have all the 
police on your side, you can be forced to do 
ether things. It’s true Gov. Wallace never admitted 
that the action Rev. King led influenced him, but he 
was compelled to back down a little on the question of 
segregation. 

To break up something, to fragment, is a big word 
and a lot of college people who use it don’t really un- 
derstand it. I want to give you examples from my own 
life as to what this means. I worked in a laundry in 
Dothan, Ala., in 1967. Most of the women that worked 
there lived around the man that owned it. He would 
charge them for bringing them back and forth. He only 
paid 75c an hour and didn’t pay with a check. 

If you needed money, he would loan it to you, 
charging interest. He then told his secretary to auto- 
matically take it out of your wages, and some times 
she would take it out twice. My mother confronted her 
with this, and she said she hadn’t made any mistake. 
The boss tried to coyer it up by saving my mother out 
of his pocket and saying she shouldn’t tell the others. 
But she did, and they began to open their eyes as to 
how he had been cheating them all this time. 

The point about this work and the White man’s 
cheating is that it’s just one tiny example of what it 
means as late as 1967 to be Black, to be a woman, to be 
in the South. You can see from this that the words “to 
fragment,” to break up something into little pieces, is 
no so-called philosophy, but actual life. 

Yet it is philosophy too, because it means thinking; 
it means opposing those people who misuse you so; it 
means looking for a different way out. When I met the 
people from News & Letters Committees, I found feat 
way out, and it wasn’t only because they understood me, 
but because they drew a link between Black struggles 
and white struggles. 

I heard a lot here about how the unity of action 
is needed by a great many people. This is true and ii 
gives each one a lot of strength. It puts an end to feeling 
alone, like a minority, without power. It makes you 
realize that you’re not alone, that there are millions 
who feel like that. 

I heard a lot, too, about “ideas.” The idea of free- 
dom. Hie fact that we all have ideas and that philosophy 
is not in school, but rather in our thought, and the fact 
that there are so many ideas of freedom. 

The third thing is what is called “self-development.” 
I never thought that I myself have something to give 
that is important to others, even as others have a great 
deal important to give to me. It’s this feeling of growh 
that is really the greatest thing of all that any organiza- 
tion has to give, by just giving each one confidence in 
herself or himself. 

| — Tommie Hope 


AmtmON DETROIT AREA SUBSCRIBERS: 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

will speak on 
"The Block Movement 
as philosophy and revolution" 

An in-person preview of Chapter 9: “New 
Passions and New Forces” from her forthcom- 
i ing book, PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION. 

Sponsored by Michigan-Lowndes 
County, Alabama Movement. 


Time: 3 F.M. 


Date: September 9 


' Place: 8329 Grand River (formerly Detroit Council 
. of Organizations) 


The reactions of officials and doctors involved in 
coerced sterilizations show that their only concern is 
money — if a person is on welfare they believe that the 
county has the right to control their lives completely. 

Behind all of these excuses is an attempt to impose 
white cultural values and attitudes towards sex on all 
who live in the U.S.; in the Black culture, sex is just 
accepted as a natural part of life and children are 
children without any stigmas attached. 

The lack of protest from the Women’s Liberation 
Movement gives Black women increasing doubts about 
white feminists. The only publicized comment by femin- 
ists that I’ve heard was that they should have "done 
something” to the boys that were hanging around the 
young girls'. Not only does this comment ignore the 
racism of the act but it also lacks a humanist feeling 
for the people involved. I’d feel just as outraged if they 
had done something to the boys or if the girls had 
been white. Nevertheless, the fact that they are Black 
is significant. 

The solution is not to “do something” to the boys 
that hung around the girls but to give both male and 
female information about birth control and the freedom 
to choose when and how they want to nse the informa- 
tion. Yet many Black men, including some in leadership 
roles, would rather deny all Black women the freedom 
to control their reproductive systems by declaring 
abortion to be genocide and birth control a racist plot. 

Black women find themselves in a dilemma when 
they realize that there are plots to use birth control to 
keep the Black population down, yet it is impossible 
to have control over your body if you live completely 
without it. We resent those Black men who urge us to 
“breed” the next generation for the revolution. And 
we are in need of the women’s liberation movement, 
yet reluctant to support something that doesn’t seem 
to have our interests at heart. 

(See “Women's Liberation, 
in fact and in philosophy," p. 5) 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box below. 
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Local News 
contacted directly 
SAN FRANCISCO 

A 

CONNECTICUT: 

LOS ANGELES: 

-■ 

DETROIT: 

NEW YORK: 
MONTREAL: 


SACRAMENTO: 


& Letters Committees can be 
in the following areas: 

:PO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
PO Box 291, 

Hartford, Conn. 06101 (527-9868) 
PO Box 24371, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90024 
1900 E. Jefferson, 

Detroit 48207 (961-1010) 

PO Box 5463, Grand Central Sta. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
Le Comite Humaniste-Marxiste 
de Montreal, PO Box 134, Mon- 
treal 600, Quebec 
PO Box 41322, Sacramento, Cal. 
95841 
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Retirees starve under Nixon 

by Ethel Dunbar 

I cannot understand how it is possible for people 
in this country to exist that only get a social security 
check once a month, with food prices continuing to 
skyrocket every week. Many get less than $150 a month, 
and there are also those that are unemployed. At the 
same time, this deceitful, lying President Nixon is say- 
ing that the American people never had it so good. 

My husband gets a pension check from thirty years 
of work in an auto shop, plus his social security. We can 
barely exist on both of them, with just two in our family. 
Every month when I go to a grocery store and look at 
what little money is left, my deepest feeling goes to- 
wards those that only get half of what our check is. 

The news has reported how many billions of dollars 
were spent on the Indochina War: how many tons of 
bombs were dropped— triple as many as in all of World 
War II— and how many dollars were spent to pay the 
soldiers. 1 feel sure the amount they gave out would be 
enough to supply every needy family in this country with 
enough food for the rest of their lives, even at the price 
food is today. 

Many retirees that went to Florida, hoping to 
live better in the sunshine, are practically starving. 
They say older people are on fixed incomes, but there 
is no such thing. Our income has been cut back a third 
of what It was since my husband retired two years ago. 

Yet there are some who say Nixon is not too bad. 
There is not a President in my lifetime, and none that 
I ever read of, as bad as Nixon. He is telling the house- 
wives to quit yelling over the high food prices, or just 
to go to hell. How is it possible that people in small 
business, the middle-income, and any working people 
can say this President' is not too bad, now with the 
exposure of his lies and conspiracies? I seriously 
wonder if we can make it for three more years of this 
Tricky Dick. 

SF dockers debate contract 

San Francisco, Calif.— The two-year longshore con- 
tract was accepted by a large vote, 5,901 to 1,359, and 
brought about some discussion on the docks among those 
who had opposed it. Quite a few brothers think the vote 
may be explained by the improved “Guarantee Plan,” 
a clause that provides some pay in return for toe “pro- 
gress” in the industry that has cut heavily into the 
amount of work available. 

Also mentioned was that the ultimate alternative 
to acceptance was tying up the coast with the same 
officialdom that was in control at toe time of the weakly- 
conducted strike of 1971-72 (134 days). 

Voting in this industry is usually a poor gauge of 
what’s going on in toe minds of the longshoremen, partly 
because a large number of those who do much of the 
basic work and get most of the unemployment, ihe 
“B” men, are excluded from the voting. Even ihe 
“Guarantee” discriminates against them — providing only 
pay based on 18 hours as against pay based on 36 hours 
a week for “A” men. 

The big catch in the “Guarantee Plan” appears to 
be that it doesn’t apply if there’s an “illegal work stop- 
page" in toe port. How typical this is of the trade union 
bureaucracy as a whole, to attempt to prevent control 
of the on-the-job situation with some money gimmick. 

—San Francisco docker 
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Fleetwood 




Detroit, Mich. — We have only been back from 
model change a few weeks at Fleetwood. So far 
we have been working four and five-hour days, 
but we can already feel the speed-up. It is worst 
on the fourth and fifth floors and in the body 
shop. 

The UAW contract negotiations are going on now 
but no one pays them much attention. It is the Chrysler 
wildcats that everyone is talking about. One worker told 
me, “I can see how workers could pick up pipes and 
take over a plant just over the actions of one brutal fore- 
man. We bave a couple right here at Fleetwood who 
would fire you over one lousy job an hour. Jerry Hat- 
field is toe worst and Shelton Dalton is no better. When 
a foreman gets so bad the workers have to revolt against 
him the company will say he overstepped his bounds, 
but it is toe company who trained him to do these 
things in toe first place.” 

The UAW knows this is all true, not just at Chrysler 
or here at Fleetwood but in every auto plant. A friend 
of mine works at Dodge Main. He told me that a few 
days after the Mack plant returned to work, toe UAW 
sent its “flying squad” over to his plant. They were 
bureaucrats and goons armed with clubs. There wasn’t 
even anything happening there. 

— Fleetwood worker 


Ford Rouge 

The situation at the Rouge Plant is grim for the 
actual builders of the Ford Mustang. The change in the 
’74 Mustang brings with it changes in job conditions 
on toe line, changes invoked upon auto workers by man- 
agement and tolerated by union leaders. The change in 
output proposed is from 60 units an hour to an eventual 
84 units an hoar. Workers were added at a few locations 
for assembly of the autos to be possible. 

It is perfectly clear what management is conniv- 
ing. They are continuing their policy of increasing out- 
put, sales and profits by reducing the work force and 
thereby toe quality of the cars. In so doing, pressure 
is applied to toe workers, and instead of solving mental 
and physical hardships as some companies claim they 
do, they cause them. The consumers are provided with 
an often defective product. The company is the cause of 
the lemon. 

That union incumbents remain aioor to the situa- 
tion is no chance matter. Rather than concerning them- 
selves with gaining worker control of production, they 
take the path of least resistance — collaboration. But for 
the worker on toe line this decision means speed-up, 
overtime, layoffs. We must make our unions responsive 
to our needs by flushing them of anti-worker, pro- 
company elements. 

— Rouge Worker, Dearborn Assembly Plant 
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Chrysler Mack wildcatters occupy plant 


(Continued from Page 1) 

foreman all around the department with a two by four, 
and other workers were trying to help her catch him. 
This foreman just runs over people. Everybody is wrong 
but him. They used to have 75 workers on clean up. 
Now they have 35, and they are working them too hard. 
If this woman doesn’t get him, someone else will. 

What most people who don’t work at Mack now don’t 
know, is that the Mack plant is 80% Black. The company 
has put on many Black foremen to pacify Black workers, 
hut we soon learned that there is not much difference 
in these foremen, only in skin color. Many Black foremen 
push workers harder than some of the whites. We have 
some S.O.B.’s and we have to deal with the Black part 
of management the same as we do with the white. You 
can see that workers in Mack are beginning to do just 
that. 

SITDOWN BY 200 WORKERS 

After the police left, some 200 workers sat down in 
the plant with the workers who were fired. The union 
and the company began to yell that they were all Com- 
munists. Some two or three workers said they are mem- 
bers of some P.L. party, but most of ns never heard of 
P.L. or know anything about its philosophy. But we all 
know about the working conditions, and the safety and 
the speed-up in the Mack plant 

Doug Fraser went on T.V. and said it was all “out- 
siders” who were causing the trouble at Mack. This is 
ridiculous. Do you think that one or two men can control 
the thoughts and actions of 5,000 workers at Mack? 

None of these union leaders would come to die plant 
this morning. Workers demanded that Hank Ghant come 
to the plant and discuss their grievances. After getting 
word that he was not coming, they formed a committee 
of their own and went to the union hall. They forced him 
to come to the plant with them to talk over their demands 
and grievances. I can tell you that these were Mack 
workers, and not students as the union leaders have said. 

As everyone knows by now, the workers who sat 
down held die plant for thirty hours, and many of us 
who had left the plant were supporting them. Chrysler 
had said that they would not call in the police to take 


them out. But Fraser and the rest of the International 
UAW leaders kept calling for the police to come in. 
Finally about nine the next morning we heard that Lynn 
Townsend, the head of Chrysler, made a call from 
Louisiana to have the workers in the plant driven out at 
any cost. 

About 10:30 a.m. hundreds and hundreds of police 
began arriving, with paddy wagons. They stormed the 
plant and took the workers out, and they arrested two 
workers they said were die “masterminds.” 

There was a meeting at the union hall right after 
the workers were taken out of the plant, with about 280 
Mack workers there. There was a lot of yelling at Ken 
Morris when he got to speak, and finally several workers 
took the microphone away and told the demands, of the 
strike. But what really finished these bureaucrats at the 
meeting was Joe Zappa, the vice-president of Local 212, 
our local. He said, “I heard you say that the leadership 
is nothing without the membership. Maybe so. But don’t 
forget that in this UAW the membership is nothing with- 
out the leadership. Yon can’t do anything without us.” 
After that, there was nothing else the leaders could do 
because of the commotion. Every worker there voted to 
strike. 

(For a report on what happened at Chrysler Mack 
after the strike vote, see story below.) 


Bulletin! 

As we go to press, the UAW Executive Board 
has just voted to make Chrysler the target company 
in the national negotiations. Nothing could more 
clearly demonstrate the powerful and frightening 
effect the wave of Chrysler wildcats has had on the 
union bureaucracy. Despite the new and tough- 
sounding talk from Woodcock, there is still no cause 
for any illusions about the kind of settlement that 
they intend to make. It will be a sell-out. The pages 
of News & Letters are open to all workers to tell 
their stories and ideas in this critical time. Send 
in your story now! 


UA IV leaders join company retaliation at Made 


by a Mack Worker 

Detroit, Mich. — On Thursday, August 16, our 
International union paid for all the T.V. spot 
announcements the company wanted, pleading 
with every Mack worker to return to work on 
the first shift. We were under the impression 
that we would be returning to the plant as we 
have after any of the dozens of wildcats over the 
last 30 years. 

But when we got there, we found lines of city police. 

Striking Forge workers 
tel Fraser off at meeting 

Detroit, Mich. — I went to the union meeting 
of the striking Chrysler Detroit Forge workers. 
The tension at the meeting was so sharp between 
workers and the officials you could practically 
touch it. 

Those workers had been on strike for nearly a week 
against safety and health conditions in the plant. Half 
a dozen workers had received serious injuries. When 
the strike began, union leaders rushed in, yelling for 
the strikers to go back to work, claiming they were 
being led by agitators and Communists. 

But, after workers showed solid support for the 
strike, the leaders changed their song and said the 
workers were justified. They went into the plants to 
investigate, then came out saying that they would auth- 
orize a strike action-— but only if workers would go back 
in. 

One worker really put Doug Fraser on the spot by 
saying that everyone wanted to hear from him first. 
Fraser was the only one who knew the result of the 
federal court order which banned union members from 
continuing the work stoppage. With that statement, 
Fraser began his plea to workers to return to work and 
to follow the rules. 

Every worker that spoke was applauded heavily. 
The most effective speaker was a Black worker who was 
fired three days after the walkout.He talked about the 
need for unity between Black and white workers, saying 
that is the only way to make gains in the shop. 

He told Fraser, “This union was organized for the 
same reasons we are striking now— because of inhuman 
working conditions, speedup and safety. Now all you 
can say to us is follow some rules. When a worker gets 
injured, those foremen just say, ‘Well, you will get some 
money while you’re out of work.’ When a worker gets 
killed, they say, ‘Well, his wife will get $10,000.’ 

“You talked about how many rights workers hav# 
under this law which says you can strike over unsafe 
conditions, if it’s authorized. I never heard of that rule 
before, and I’m sure that if workers begin to use it and 
refuse to work on a dangerous job, you, the company, 
and that Federal Judge will find some way to stop up 
that loop hole in the law which favors Workers.” 

It was one of the best speeches I have ever heard. 


over 1,000 union representatives and officers, and some 
100 or more hoodlums who I’m sure never worked in 
any plant. All of them had small baseball bats or police 
billyclubs. They forced the strike pickets some four or 
five blocks away from the plant entrances. Some Mack 
workers even had to go through a screening test by the 
company and the union before entering the plant. 

Our union had abolished the flying squadron about 
16 years ago. They said it wasn’t needed because the 
company and the union could work out their differences. 
In the early days these flying squadrons were organized 
to protect workers against company-hired scabs and 
gangsters. Today the UAW is hiring those same types 
for the protection of the company against workers. 

The workers who were fired and some others were 
out there passing out a leaflet. Some of these union-hired 
hoodlums went over to them and began beating them up. 
It was really sickening to see five or six big men beat- 
ing a smaller worker. A woman went to try to stop 
them and she kicked them. They tore most of the top 
of her blouse off. Some of our local leaders just stood 
there and watched the beating. 

I was going to work, but after I saw this 1 turned 
away and went home and many others did the same. 
The big lie the union told on the TV news of 90% attend- 
ance. in the plant on Thursday was unbelievable. 

Since we returned to work, the retaliation by the 
company against workers has been very severe. They 
have fired practically every worker that sat in the plant 
last Tuesday night. Now they are firing many that were 
on the picket line outside the gate, and some who were 
not picketing but just looking on out of curiosity. 

They are even trying to force workers to squeal on 
other workers that Chrysler can’t recognize from the 
pictures that were taken around the plant when the 
strike was on. 

Today they fired a woman with two years seniority, 
and she cried that she has four children to support and 
she took no part in die strike. She said she came by 
the plant on Tuesday to see what was happening and her 
picture was taken. The company seems to be telling us 
that the union is now completely on their side, and you 
workers who have complained of unjust treatment, we 
will show you what unjust treatment really is. 

Many of us are also mad as hell with this young 
peoples organization called W.A.M. or P.L. We do have 
many serious grievances, and we have always had wild- 
cat strikes at Mack, but for this W.A.M. to say that it 
was all their doing— their plan — and then rush in there 
to be the leaders of workers and to run up to TV cameras 
and reporters, this was a death blow to the strike. It took 
the union and the company off the spot. 

Now the union will say that instead of fighting our 
grievances they will fight to get back workers who were 
fired. But I don’t think you will see any fired workers 
with less than 10 years seniority coming back. The 
union is glad they are gone. 

For us, I feel the immediate task is to get rid of 
these union leaders who have stolen the UAW, from the 
local level up to the International, 
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UAW orders 
squadrons to 
fight workers 


By John Allison 

The UAW acted as Chrysler’s bully-boy at the Mack 
Plant in the recent wildcat. The President of Local 212 
had earlier broken into negotiations and asked for help 
because of the unrest over the bad health and safety 
conditions in the Mack plant. They paid no attention to 
him. The only way the workers got any attention was to 
take matters into their own hands. 

Young militant workers closed the Mack plant and 
secured it by sitting in. Management went to the Courts 
and the Police Department for help. The city’s Top Cop, 
Commissioner Nichols, was on the scene playing Die part 
of the bully-boy first. 

The very next day the International officers. Local 
212 and other local Flying Squadrons were at all the 
gates spoiling for a fight. If is the first time in UAW 
history that the famed Flying Squadrons, which were 
organized to protect strikers against company scabs and 
goon squads, were used against striking rank-and-file 
workers. 

The UAW at this point was openly supporting man- 
agement’s efforts to open the plant. Workers have always 
said there were two kinds of “capitalists” they have to 
deal with: management, and the union bureaucrats. The 
old name game is being played again by the UAW 
officials and Chrysler. They do a good job of name- 
calling, and labeled the strikers as reds, communists, 
union busters— you name it. 

In the meantime a trial balloon is being sent up to 
keep the lid ou Chrysler’s Eastside plants. Ken Morris is 
the regional director of all the Eastside plants. The rumor 
is when he retires, Marc Stepp, who is Black, will be 
named director. This is supposed to be the tranquilizing 
drug to quiet the Black workers down. : 

But this kind of bureaucratic politics won’t be bought 
in this day and age by the rank-and-file, both Black 
and White. They see right through this kind of shenani 
gans. They demand fighting action to protect their rights. 
Right now, that means changing the conditions of work, 
and the workers exploding in wildcats and sit-ins mean 
to change them — with or without the official UAW . 

GM workers discuss Chrysler: 
'Wildcat is our only power' 

by Felix Martin 

Los Angeles, Calif. — A lot of workers at my GM 
plant have been talking about the wildcats at Chrysler 
back in Detroit. They are saying that we are working 
for the wrong corporation. If we worked at Chrysler, 
at least the workers there have enough guts to stand 
up for their rights. 

When you have wildcats, it means that workers are 
taking the situation into their own hands. It means that 
the union is not backing the workers. 

Look at UAW Vice President Fraser’s attitude. 
Here the International is taking the dues of the workers 
and telling them to go back to work. Fraser is telling 
Chrysler to “sweat out the strike” against the workers. 
Imagine our union telling the company to hold tight 
against the workers! -Today I am not surprised by such 
an attitude of a union official. But years ago such an 
attitude not only would have been a surprise, but the 
union would have to get rid of any official who spoke 
like Fraser has. 

The shop floor, where these wildcats began, is the 
key. It is here where our power lies. It is this power 
that contract after contract has taken out of our hands. 
The wildcat is ‘the only power we really have left. The 
wildcats should be a sign to the leadership. 

If the union has any desire to wage a fight to 
improve or control work standards and working condi- 
tions; if the union desires to fight to preserve our job 
security; if the union wishes to eliminate racial and 
sexual discrimination by the. company; it must start by 
eliminating paragraphs 8 and 117— the “company dis- 
cipline” and “no strike” dictatorial rights clauses from 
our contract. 

The 90 dav probationary period must be abolished 
from our contract. The only purpose for it is to give 
management the right to intimidate the new hire, to 
break the spirit and to use the new hire to increase 
production above levels a seniority worker would stand.. 
We must demand a one day probation, with his or her 
rights protected by the union. 

To protect our rights every day on the shop floor, 
we must have full and adequate representation. No one 
committeeman can represent 200 or mure workers by 
himself. Our- contract must give us the right to estab- 
lish a line steward for every foreman. 
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115., RUSSIA, CHINA: 'WAR IS PEACE' 


EDIT 


Two days after he was inaugurated as President of 
the U.S. in January, 1969, Nixon, we first now learn, 
ordered the secret bombing of Cambodia. So much for 
the “secret plan for peace” on which he was elected. 

What followed, moreover, was government by crim- 
inal conspiracy to consciously deceive the American 
people, backed up by deliberate falsification of facts and 
denial of the truth. ^ 

CAPITALIST DEGENERACY 

So degenerate is American capitalist society that it 
can no longer even pretend to represent the principles 
of open government — a degeneracy which infects both 
Republicans and Democrats. It is grotesque to hear 
Senator Barry Goldwater insisting that Nixon tell the 
truth about Watergate — the same senator who was 
informed of the secret and illegal bombing of Cambodia 
and conspired in the five-year deception of the American 
people. 

But more ominous is Nixon’s determination to pursue 
his neo-fascist goals for America and the world. This 
determination was terrifyingly revealed in Nixon’s 
speech before the Veterans of Foreign Wars convention 
on Wednesday, Aug. 22, and in his public press interview 
the next day, where he vehemently defended his secret 
bombing order and deception of the American people. 

This stand, far from signaling peace for Indochina, 
sets a new stage in the global power struggle between 
the U.S., Russia and China for world domination. Though 
forced to halt the saturation bombing of Cambodia, 
Nixon knows that the U.S. presence in Indochina is as- 
sured because he can use Thailand as an “open” option 
to re-enter the Southeast Asian war at any time and any 
place. 

STAGGERING COST OF WAR 

The cost of the senseless Indochina war has been 
staggering. Over 55,000 Americans have been killed in 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
while more than 500,000 were wounded or listed as miss- 


ing in action. Nearly 200,000 South Vietnamese were 
reported killed, along with some 932,800 Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese. There are no figures available on the 
number of Laotians or Cambodians killed. The cost in 
U.S. dollars totaled more than $108 billion, which helped 
to pay for 3,100,000 tons of bombs dropped on South 
Vietnam; 2,080,000 tons dropped on Laos; 841,600 tons 
on North Vietnam; 545,000 tons on Cambodia — and the 
loss of 8,579 planes and helicopters. 

And the result, far from ensuring peace, instead 
guarantees that war will continue by other means as the 
three super powers maneuver to fan national animosities 
between North and South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. 
They will sabotage any effort to unify the Indochinese 
peninsula. To point to either China or Russia as “better” 
than the U.S. in this situation is to sow pure illusion. 
Neither super power will support the aspirations of the 
Indochinese masses for peace and freedom from all im- 
perialism, any more than they will support genuine 
freedom movements anywhere in the world. 

On top of the Rig Power deceptions comes Prince 
Sihanouk who played the neutral to the point of looking 
the other way when the U.S. bombed “North Vietnamese 
sanctuaries” in Cambodia. Now he is playing Mao’s game 
in the Sino-Soviet conflict, hot so much against Russia as 
against North Vietnam. (See “Our Life and Times,” p. 8). 

SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT AIDS IMPERIALISM 

U.S. imperialism is the main enemy responsible for 
starting and maintaining the horrors of the Indochina 
war. But it is the Sino-Soviet conflict that permits the 
continuation of the U.S. imperialist influence in Southeast 
Asia, as well as in Europe. No less a personage than 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai has told West Germany 
that it needs the American presence — obviously to 
confront Russia there, as well as in the Middle East, as 
well as in Indochina, and anywhere else that China can 
promote a confrontation between the U.S. and Russia. 

Equally obvious is that both the US. and Russia are 
jockeying for world domination no less than is China, 


each playing its game of nuclear confrontation, with the 
global aims of each setting the battle-lines-to-be through- 
out the world. Significantly, it is the Sino-Soviet conflict 
which has also completely disorganized the Left the 
world over that clings to a state power and cannot see 
the answer to a new world in the spontaneous and grow- 
ing revolts of the oppressed everywhere who are opposed 
to all state power. 

The fact is that the three global giants jockeying for 
world domination have made real today the chilling 
stage envisioned by George Orwell in his book 1984 — 
that “war is peace.” 

Indeed, it is the irrepressible revolt of the masses in 
their own countries which strikes fear in aU the totali- 
tarian capitalist rulers — state or private. It is that mass 
revolt, that continuing mass pressure alone, which can 
stay the hands on the nuclear buttons of those totalitarian 
rulers seeking world domination, and can once and for 
all put an end to the nightmare of “war is peace” and 
bring true peace to the world. 
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WATERGATE: POLITICS 
OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

The defense Ehrlichman is using is the 
same as that used by the German war 
criminals at the Nuremburg Trials, 
namely that anything is justifiable, per- 
missable and legal if done in the name 
of the State, National Security, etc. It 
would allow the government to murder 
subversives legally as it has been doing 
illegally for years, and hundreds of other 
inhuman actions. If Roosevelt had taken 
such power during WWII it would have 
been perfectly legal for him to have 
ordered the mass murder of the thou- 
sands of Japanese-Americans held in 
concentration camps. 

Alarmed 
New York 

* * * 

It is appalling to see all those lawyers 
very carefully defend Ujp rights of men 
who have admitted committing all kinds 
of crime, defend the rights of Nixon and 
other politicians against “hearsay testi- 
mony,” but outrageously accept the at- 
tacks on the Vietnam Veterans Against 
Hie War, on all anti-war protestors and 
accept the implication that all protestors 
are terrorist. 

One need not be a lawyer to know 
the difference between an “illegal” 
draft-card burner who openly puts his 
own life on the line and the “illegal” 
politicians who in the name of “patriot- 
ism” commit the most heinous of 
crimes. 

I recently saw a woman, in an argu- 
ment with a grocer over high prices, 
walk out of the store, giving the Nazi 
salute, yelling, “You know what Nixon 
is? He is Heil Hitler, that is what he is.” 
She was more profound than the poli- 
ticians sitting in Washington. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

• * * 

The Nixon administration is playing 
for high stakes with its attempt to cover 
up all corruption and counter-revolu- 
tionary acts under Tie cover of “national 
security,” and Ehrlichman daring to say 
that the Fourth Amendment has 
“eroded,” in this country. His lawyer, 
showing his racism by calling Sen. 
Inouye “a little Jap” is actually display- 
ing the deep racism and counter-revolu- 
tion fighting to regain full steam ahead. 
We still have a lot of fighting to do, for 


this aborted counter-revolution is still 
very much alive. 

Revolutionary 

Detroit 


CHINA: 'MORNING DELUGE' 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s searching cri- 
tique of The Morning Deluge by Han 
Suyin helps to redress the imbalance 
created by the highly favorable reviews 
the book received. 

Intellectual 
New York 

* * * 

No matter how many reports are 
brought back to us from China on how 
“great” everything is there, American 
workers would know in an instant what 
the situation is once they know what 
working conditions are like there. I saw 
a Chinese textile factory on TV, and I 
couldn’t see any difference in either 
machines or workers from southern 
textile factories I’ve seen. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s article on China in 
the recent issue of New Politics was 
tremendous. There is a typical irony in 
this age of state-capitalism that our- 
counter-revolutionary Nixon finds his 
best friends to be the self-appointed 
leaders of the “Communist” world. 

Secretary 
New York 

(Editor’s Note: See ad p. 7) 



WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I definitely think that in high school 
you are conditioned to think that women 
are weak, stupid and helpless. I told 
my guidance counselor I wanted to be 
a lawyer. She said, “As tong as it doesn’t 
interfere with your natural career.” I 
asked, “What’s that?” She said, "Being 
a wife and mother, of course.” I was 
absolutely shell-shocked! 

Ever since then I have been involved 
in the Movement . . . Now practically all 
men are afraid of me or try to change 
my thinking by saying, “It’s white 
women’s thing,” or “You’re already 
liberated, baby.” Now how in the world 
can I be liberated when Black women 
are the lowest paid work force? 

We have to re-educate mates as well 


as females to women’s roles in society 
. . . especially women my age (I’m 16) 
must change. “As tong as I live I’m 
going to try to change. Change is an 
indication of life.” 

Young Black Woman 
Massachusetts 

* * • 

. The tragic sterilization of the two 
young girls in Alabama points up again 
how the government tries to take away 
every right of a person on welfare, 
especially if she is Black and a woman. 

This made clear to me that the issue 
for women’s liberation is not just one 
of legal abortion but of control of our 
own lives. It seems clear too that we 
must join together to take that right for 
ourselves because the government has 
no intention of giving it to us. 

White Woman 
Detroit 

(Editor’s Note: See Debbie Brown, p. 2) 

• 

WAR AND PEACE 

Thousands of American “civilian” ad- 
visors remain in South Vietnam. The 
present Cambodian legislation does not 
prevent the U. S. from transferring Thai 
mercenaries into Cambodia as has been 
done in Laos. The only prohibitions are 
that U. S. troops cannot be used after 
August 15. The war is not over for the 
Indochinese people. 

It is extremely important to keep the 
pressure on Congress to end all military 
activity by the U. S. in Indochina, and 
to work for the release of file 200,000 
Saigon political prisoners and for eco- 
nomic aid to reconstruct all of Indochina. 

War Resistors League 
339 Lafayette St 
New York, N. Y. 10012 
• * * 

Thanks for your report of the Amnesty 
action conference. There is one correc- 
tion on the figures of those needing am- 
nesty. There are more than half a 
million vets with less-than-honorahle 
discharges, but nobody has ever said 
there were more than 100,000 in exile 
at any one time, and we estimate there 


are now between 30,000 and 40,000. 
Around 20,000 have immigrant status in 
Canada, and another 10 to 15,000 live 
here illegally. Pentagon figures show 
134,000 deserters and AWOLS still at 
large and at least 40,000 draft law vio- 
lators subject to prosecution. The great 
majority of them are underground in 
the U. S. This figure does not include 
activists who have been charged for 
anti-war activities other than draft re- 
fusal and desertion, for which the num- 
ber could be very high. 

AMEX 
Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

There is to be another world confer- 
ence in Moscow in October on “Peace.” 
It is being really worked up by the C. P. 
at the Trades Council here. The real 
purpose is to give support to Russia at 
the European Security Conference. I 
attacked the idea that diplomats could 
solve the problem of war and peace, 
and went to town about the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, Yalta and Potsdam. 

Meantime there is Helsinki. I have 
watched the Russian publications closely. 
She has two main aims. First, she wants 
recognition of her possession of the 
Baltic States. Secondly, she wants Eu- 
rope deprived of American nuclear sup- 
port. The fate of Europe is being decided 
by the two great powers. This will give 
rise to greater European jingoism. All 
this makes the situation acute. 

We have the situation that the arch- 
reactionary, Douglas Home, has been 
able to strike a heavy blow at the Rus- 
sian bureaucrats by arguing for free 
association between the peoples, and for 
a common press. He knows the weak- 
ness of the Russians in this regard. 

If war comes it will be a nuclear war. 
America’s replacement of ground troops 
by bombs in Vietnam pointed the way. 
We cannot wait until the bombs begin 
to fall. Philosophy and Revolution will 
be timely. It comes when the issues are 
becoming clear enough for everyone to 
see. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 
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Women's liberation, in fact and in philosophy 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Excerpts from, an abbreviated, summary of a speech 
delivered at UCLA’s Women’s Week, in April. 

* * * 

OUR SECOND WOMEN’S movement has to realize 
both the continuity and the discontinuity from the first 
women’s movement. The greatness of history is that 
in it you see your own age in a totally new light, and 
begin to know what to single out. For example, the 
greatest thing is the Black Dimension. The first women’s 
movement arose from the anti-slavery movement. They 
were a different world from the slave society they were 
fighting against not only because so many of the 
Abolitionists were slaves who had followed the North 
Star to freedom, but because the entire relationship 
among the Abolitionists, their whole idea of freedom, 
was so different. 

Take such a simple thing as one’s name. We are 
all very conscious now of that, and a lot of us aren’t 
using our husbands’ or even our fathers’ names. But 
way back in the early part of the 19th century, when 
one Black woman was asked her name she said, So- 
journer Truth. They asked her how she ever got that 
name, and she said: I asked God and he said to 
sojourn, to travel all over the world and tell the story 
of how we are exploited, tell them about freedom, tell 
them the truth. So that is the name she took. Look at 
what a simple thing that is — a name. But it wasn’t 
only that she didn’t want to have anything to do with 
her slave name, or with slavery. She wanted the idea 
of freedom and travelling all over the world — “the world 
is my country.” That kind of identification of national 
and international means that the name she created was 
not just a name. 

Or take the white, middle-class women who were 
also an important part of the Abolitionist movement. 
All they were doing was preparing sandwiches and 
making picnics and raising money. Important as that 
might be, they began to see it wasn’t the same as what 


the Harriet Tubmans and Sojourner Truths were doing. 
They began to question why they shouldn’t also be free. 
When the suffrage movement arose from within the 
Abolitionist movement it was on the basis of what they 
had seen women, Black women, could be — revolutionary 
force and Reason . . . 

* * * 

if THE SECOND STAGE of the first women’s rights 
movement was a very sad stage. Once the Civil War 
was over and the 14th Amendment was finally passed, 
women still had no suffrage or other legal rights. The 
weakness in the dialectics of liberation at this point 
however, was its isolation from the Blacks, and from 
the new kinds of struggles being fought by the working 
women who were going into the factories. 

Susan B. Anthony had a paper called “Revolution” 
and the motto under it read: “Men can have all their 
rights and nothing more; women must have all their 
rights and nothing less.” You would think that with 
such a vision and a philosophic view, they would have 
realized that isolating themselves from the Black and 
labor dimensions meant they were cutting their own 
throats. Lucy Stone was worse, and became an actual 
racist. She said she was not asking for freedom for the 
“dregs of society.” She made such class and racial 
distinctions about who deserve freedom that, no matter 
how brave they were, it not only took all the way 
from 1868 to 1920 to get the vote, but when they got it, 
it didn't mean anything. 

When an Idea’s time has come, there are just as 
many contradictions and challenges as when the Idea 
was first thought of. In this country it is the Black 
dimension, the Black masses as vanguard, that is the 
crucial element. It is because it isn’t just an idea, but 
a movement. It’s going to act, to try to make the idea 
of freedom become real. And it is the kind of philosophy 
we have that will determine if we constantly check 
ourselves to see what has to be opened up, and enable 
us to see ourselves not as the fragmented people class 
society makes of us. 

Otherwise you wind up with less than freedom. 


You may not be limited to just making sandwiches, you 
may even be able to enter the arts. Isn’t that great? 
The trouble is that you’re not changing society at its 
roots, at its exploitative, male-dominated roots. For 
those who think it’s enough to be for women's rights, 
to go out for any and all careers, and to keep away 
from a revolutionary organization, means that they 
not only exclude themselves from the most Serious, 
total work of reorganizing society, but cut themselves 
off from the working women, who are the source of 
the very theory they need. 

« * * 

WHAT WE’VE BEEN looking at in studying the 
first women’s movement was what was happening ob- 
jectively in the world, objectively in this country. When 
we come down to our own age we have to ask what 
was happening objectively again, that suddenly the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW VIETNAM? 

There is a great need for communica- 
tion in every possible direction, due to 
the great counter-revolutionary wave 
that will come out while the revolution 
goes on. The CIA was very active in the 
recent June 20th killings in Argentina. 
President Campora, even though a con- 
servative old politician, had Cuba’s 
Dorticos and Chile’s Allende at the in- 
auguration ceremony, because of the 
pressures exerted by the liberation 
movement. It was a bad sign for the 
imperialists; who plan to turn our con- 
tinent into a new Vietnam — let’s say 
Brazilians against Argentines. 

Contracultura 

Argentina 


LEADERS VS. RANKS 

Some | might gather after hearing 
legotiators* comments that there can be 
mto settlements this year without any 
onflict. I cannot understand how union 
legotiators talk of such harmony when 
ertain concessions from the Big Three 
30 and out; no forced overtime; health 
md safety; work conditions) could be 
ought for and won in the ’74 contract. 
The only solidarity and willingness to 
ght advocated is by militant auto- 
workers, who are the real' leaders of the 
nion. It is disgusting that the false 
:adership of unions (yet “official” and 
l financial control) does not support 
lilitant porkers, but seeks as the com- 
anies, to harass and “discipline” the 
*ue leaders. 

Auto Worker 
i Detroit 

I can understand how voluntary over- 
me could be one of the important 
sues to the workers. But I keep think- 
g that even for those workers who 
ouki want the Overtime, it isn’t really 
voluntary” if you have to work it just 
order to make enough to keep on 
i ting. 

Salaried Worker 
Detroit 


Where’s the equality in this country? 
I know I make a better living than some, 
and some make a better living than me. 
That’s not equality. 

The union's not the answer anymore. 
They helped us get what we’re getting 
now, but they’ll never get us equality. 
Right in the union some make a lot 
more than others. I don't know what the 
answer is, but we’ll have to work on it. 

White Worker 
New York City 

* * * 

The picket line at Safeway after the 
deaths of the UFW strikers last week 
was filled with Chicano strikers and 
their beautiful flags. Chavez has said 
that until the FBI is sent to protect the 
pickets at the fields, the strikers will 
be picketing in the city for consumer 
support. The wildcat strikers in the 
UAW would do well if they could connect 
with the miserably-paid workers in this 


country. 

Picket. Marcher 
Los Angeles 


• 


HUMAN VALUES IN QUEBEC 

Recently, the Police Chief of St.- 
Therese (Quebec) warned young people 
that “to pinch is to steal and to steal 
is a crime.” At the same time, the in- 
famous agent Goulet, who killed in cold 
blood a young boy of 16, was released 
without any process. 

Do St.-Therese authorities think to 
“pinch” trifles in a store is criminal, 
whereas to kill an adolescent is not? In 
this dehumanized society and for our 
shabby “elite” dirty governor, is money 
worth more than a human life? 

Reader 
Windsor, Canada 


PRISON POLITICS 

Governor Francis Sargent of Massa- 
chusetts has announced he is removing 
John Boone, the man who had radically 
shaken the state's correction system for 
the year and a half he was in charge. 


and whom Sargent had publicly stood 
behind just a few months earlier. 

The stated reason was Boone’s in- 
ability to deal effectively with the in- 
mate unrest at Walpole State Prison. 
But the tight clique of prison guards, 
state legislators and media were the 
real pressure that forced Sargent to 
change his position. 

All the programs Boone pushed for— 
parole and work-study programs; in- 
creased visitor rights and greater citizen 
involvement; job training and readjust- 
ment programs — are in jeopardy. 

State politics once again have ruled 
supreme over concern for our brothers, 
and the movement to truly uplift and 
restore dignity appears to be reversed 
to the hard core ways of old. 

Reader 

East Cambridge, Mass. 


FOOD AND REVOLUTION 

The House of Representatives has 
voted 213 to >203 to deny working people 
food stamps when they are forced to 
strike against a company that has been 
made rich by their labor. A corporation 
can write off a strike on its taxes, not 
only for the year the strike took place 
but for several years before and after. 
But a striking worker’s family, though 
eligible for food stamps otherwise will 
not be able to obtain any government 
assistance from food stamps. 

Already the head of HEW has ruled 
that welfare assistance can be denied 
by a state to striking workers. And now 
food stamps. I feel it's the worker’s own 
money that is now being denied to him. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angles 

* * * 

It really makes me angry to hear 
nutritionists shrug off the beef shortages 
saying that Americans eat too much 
meat anyway. They tell housewives to 
substitute — as if all the substitutes for 
meat haven’t doubled in price too. 

When I was young I was always told 
that America was the greatest, the best. 
Now we have Watergate making a 
shambles of “government by the 
people,” more people than ever literally 
starving in our own country because of 
Nixon’s wheat deal and price controls. 


but we still haven’t given up our 
precious space program. It reminds me 
of a line from a poem by a young revo- 
lutionary who was murdered by troops 
in Nicaragua: “Blessed be the poor, for 
they shall inherit the moon.” 

Suzanne Casey 
Detroit 

* * * 

This morning standing at the dairy 
section at the grocery a woman with 
two children looked at me and wondered 
out loud if we are all being forced to 
starve to death. 

I keep wondering if the majority of 
an entire generation of children are 
going to be growing up under-fed and 
poorly nourished, as has always been 
the case among so many Indians, Latin 
Americans, Appalachian and Black 
children? That’s a much more subtle 
form of genocide than outright murder 
with arms. 

Depressed 
New York 

* * * 

Every revolution I have ever heard- 
about has come up oyer food. It was so 
in the American, in the French, and in 
the 1930’s when the government stopped 
the farmers from planting. Now we 
can’t get food again. Food stamps are 
not only for welfare mothers, The retired 
have to use them and the low-paid work- 
ers. All Nixon is doing is looking for a 
way to starve us. It isn’t only the tapes 
that he’r sitting on. He’s sitting on the 
food stamps, too. He should remember 
that’s how revolutions begin. 

Welfare Mother 
Detroit 


PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

It is impressive to see the recognition 
N&L has of the tragic disparity between 
historic continuity of revolution and re- 
bellion since 1953, and the disintegration 
and retrogression in the Left, They con- 
tinue to thrive on illusions about Russia 
and China while their thought here at 
home is bankrupt. I am very anxious to 
have Philosophy and Revolution as soon 
as it comes off the press, and to begin 
thinking some new thoughts. 

Correspondent 
Oneida, N. Y. 

(Editor’s Note: See ad p. 8) 
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'Jail Nixon, Free Gainesville 8' 


Gainesville, Pjla. — The trial of the Gainesville 
8 (seven members of Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War and one supporter) began on July 31 
amid an air of government repression and judicial 
intransigence. The eight veterans are charged 
with conspiracy to incite riot at the Republican 
Convention last summer. 

As the trial opened, the prosecution’s strategy of 
depicting the defendants as “violence-prone crazies” was 
immediately spelled out, as were the presiding Judge 

Nisei protests siur on Inouye 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The vile mouthings of 
Mr. John Wilsor), Erlichman -and Haldeman’s 
attorney at the Watergate Hearings, is a twisted 
vengeful act directed at Senator Inouye. But, in 
fact, it is a slur against Japanese Americans as 
well as all minorities and against the spirit of 
human dignity. ] | 

By calling Senator Inouye “a little Jap” he has used 
an epithet, derogatory in every sense. Mr. Wilson is 
well aware of the devastation of this description because 
he is aware of thei indignities that occurred against 
Americans of Japanese ancestry during the Second World 
War. ' ■■■ ' 

It is a label that signifies the whole attitude of 
racism that caused thV imprisonment of over 100 thousand 
American men, women and children in concentration 
camps without being 1 convicted of any crime other than 
their being (Mental. Wilson said he wouldn’t mind being - 
called “a little American”, so why should Inouye mind 
being called “a little Jap?” This is a kind of vicious 
racism, veiled in feigiied innocence. 

The slander by Wilson reveals the true stand of the 
White House. It is a* stand steeped in aura of “overzeal- 
ousness,” violations against human dignity and down- 
right illegalities of which Watergate represents a minute 
portion. Mr. Nixon should be outraged at j Wilson’s calling 
.Senator Inouye “a little Jap.” But there will be no in- 
dignation on Nixon’s part because it was he who sanc- 
tioned racism and gave license to the Jackson State 
killings, the innumerlable atrocities against the Blacks, 
and the wholesale deportation of Mexicans. 

To the Japanese-Americans the word “Jap” is more 
than an abbreviation; |lt brings to mind that chilly morn- 
ing in March of 1942 When they were rounded up by V.S. 
Army troops and hauled to concentration camps composed 
of horse stables surrounded by barbed wires and armed 
yards’ It infuriates all other minorities because it brings 
back the possiblity of another wholesale evacuation of 
peoples whose only crime is that they are not white. 

| —Nisei 

Movie Review s 

'State of Siege' 

if:'-.: 

The film “State of Siege” shows several days of 
urban guerrilla warfare in Montivideo, Uruguay between 
the police state and the young Tupamaros guerrillas. 
The director, Costa-Gravas, known for his earlier works 
“Z” and “The Confession,” has made a moving film of 
the 1970 events in Uriiguay in which Dan Mitrione, an 
American police expert in torture and counter-insurgency, 
was kidnapped and then executed when the government 
refused to release political prisoners as demanded by 
the Tupamaros. j 

The courage, ideals, and organization, of the young 
urban guerillas is breathtaking to behold, especially 
when their interrogation gets Mitrione to admit that he 
was sent all over Latifa America to instruct local police 
in orture and whatever other ruthless means were 
needed to crush radical and democratic movements. 

- Unfortunately, thei film stops there and never asks 
if a tiny group like the Tupamaros could ever make a 
revolution and eliminate the society of privilege and 
police which Mitrione represents. 

History has already provided some clues as the 
Uruguayan government has grown even more repressive, 
nearly wiping out the guerrillas. The latest turn of 
events, after an Allende-style, left coalition narrowly 
lost the elections in 1972, has President Bordaberry 
establishing a complete dictatorship in July of this year. 
A general strike followed in Montevideo, but it was 
brutally and ruthlessly crushed. 

It is there, only in the self-activity of the workers, 
the unemployed, and the peasants that we must look 
for revolution in Latin America.What made the Cuban 
revolution was not Castro’s and Che’s band of guerrillas, 
but the mass uprising which toppled Batista. In Santo 
Domingo, the next high point, there was no guerrilla 
jpovement in advance of the great upheaval, yet only 
when 20,000 U.S. Marines were flown in could the 
revolution be stopped. 

A strategy of guerrilla warfare, whether urban or 
rural, is no substitute for the self-activity of the masses. 
Nor does it do anything to develop the breakthrough in 
revolutionary philosophy which must accompany the 
new waves of mass revolt if they are to be successful. 

* — Jack MacBride 


Arnow’s pro-Government sympathies. Judge Arnow 
slapped a strict “gag” rule on all the local and national 
media covering the trial, saying that any publicity which 
did not follow only that testimony admitted as Court 
evidence would lead to contempt citations. 

FBI WIRE-TAPS ' 

Furthermore, Judge Arnow refused to admit into 
’evidence the question of FBI surveilance and wire-tap- 
ping even after the defense proved that two FBI agents 
had been listening in on crucial defense meetings by 
sitting in a broom closet next door to the Gainesville 8 
defense office with listening devices in hand. 

The statements of the Gainesville defendants are the 
best “evidence” of wbat is at issue in this trial: “Hie 
evidence will show a direct correlation between the 
escalation of murder in Vietnam, the escalation of our 
attempts to bring the truth out, and the escalation of 
attacks by the government against VVAW.” (Scott Camil) 
As John Kniffin said in his opening statement: “My 
co-defendants and I participated in one of the most 
violent wars in the history of our nation. We know better 
than anyone else what we did on behalf of this govern- 
ment and the people of this country.” 

VETS EXPOSE NIXON 

“It is for this reason that we are a constant source 
of embarrassment to the Nixon administration . . . (we) 
are living testimony to the lies this government has tried 
to shove down our throats. This, not activities around 
the conventions, is why we are here.” 

“The facts will show,” said Scott Camil, “if ever 
there was a conspiracy, it was a conspiracy on the part 
of the government to maliciously attack and destroy an 
organization known as VVAW." 

A woman wno attended one of the many marches in 
support of the Vets puts it similarly: “I feel very strongly 
about the trial. I absolutely agree with them. My first 
husband was killed in Vietnam . . . ‘Jail Nixon, Free the 
Gainesville 8!!’” 
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Police attack youth, 
workers in France 

by Paul Kenais 

Paris, France — Everyone recognizes that 
things have never been the same in France ever 
since ‘68. Since then, every strike has been ac- 
companied by the occupation of the factory by 
the workers — very often, if not always, despite 
the union’s attempts to the contrary. The Lip 
watch factory in Besancon was not only occupied; the 
workers have hidden 25,000 watches to ensure that 
there will be no firings when the strike is finally 
settled; and they are now operating the factory them- 
selves, selling watches directly to the purchaser, in- 
cluding some businesses. This is the first “working 
strike” in French labor history. I’m told. Hie strike 
occurred because the company was going to lay off 
about 400 workers. 

There are, I believe, about 2% million immigrant 
workers in France. They are for the most part North 
African (Algerian, Tunisian, and others) with a large 
number of Portuguese, and some from Iran, Italy and 
other countries. Naturally, they are given the hot, heavy, 
dirty, and under paid jobs and wretched housing con- 
ditions. There have been some demonstrations and a 
few important hunger strikes recently over working 
papers. 

IMMIGRANT WORKERS STRIKE 

On June 11, at Grasse, a town in southern France, 
several hundred immigrant workers decided to go on 
unlimited strike* calling for working papers, raises, 
decent lodging, and regular medical care. Their slogan 
was, “liberty, papers, equality.” The next day, 300 of 
them were dispersed by fire hoses from in front of 
the city hall. 

The openness of police repression in France really 
surprised me. They patrol the Quartier Latin, the stu- 
dent area, in semi-armored buses full of cops and their 
riot gear, with steel grilles over all windows, lights and 
radiator. In the evening, they park on the Boulevard 
St. Germain, in the heart of the Quarter; there are 
usually 3 or 4 buses and a few trucks or paddy wagons, 
just waiting for any adtion. Meanwhile, cops patrol the 
small streets in groups. 

POLICE REPRESS YOUTH 

On Friday and Saturday nights, when the various 
radical groups are in those streets selling their papers, 
the cops are in patrols of 10 or 12 abreast. Any group 
of young people that starts to form, whether it be 
around someone selling papers or someone playing a 
guitar, or just people talking, is told to move on after 
being surrounded by 10 or 20 or more cops 

I talked to a student from Iran. He has been in 
France 3 years, and says the open racism, such as that 
of Ordre Nouveau and the police has been increasing 
in the last 3 months, but there is also the hidden racism 
which many French people don’t even realize they have. 
In his class of 600, he can only get really close to the 
foreign students, but he said, “Most poor people are 
not really racist. There are causes for it, such as fear 
of losing their job to an immigrant.” 

Towards the end of the street fighting I saw a 
middle-aged white worker mocking a battle-dressed 
squad of CBS standing guard. He was calling them SS, 
saying we hadn’t seen this since the Nazis. They finally 
told him to move along. 

In MSU strike 

Students didn't scab 

East Lansing, Mich. — 1,200 maintenance workers, 
cooks, food service employees and truck drivers along 
with 225 skilled tradesmen at Michigan State University 
held a two-week long strike here in July. The workers 
are members of AFSCME Locals 1585 and 999 and they 
had been working several weeks without a contract 
before they voted their strike. 

The University had been boasting that hardly any 
services were affected by the strike. But that was false. 
I am a student cafeteria employee and I know that 
the quality of food and maintenance declined. 

" Many strikers felt that if all the student workers 
walked out, negotiations would have gone faster. But the 
student employees have no union. Our last unionization 
effort was frustrated by the University. Also, many 
students are working so that they can afford school in 
the Fall. They just couldn’t quit, yet they sympathized 
with the strikers. Three student workers, though not 
where I work, did boycott their jobs in protest and got 
fired. But the campus paper reported that they later 
got “rehired.” I was never asked to scab. If I had 
been asked, I would have quit. 

— MSU student worker 
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BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 


Watergate exposes Nixon's war on Blacks 


by John Alan 

The following are a few observations on the Senate 
Watergate hearings, as they relate to Black Americans. 
The revelations of these hearings have touched the con- 
sciousness, if not the lives, of everyone in the world 
with aspirations toward freedom. 

The investigations of the Watergate scandal have 
revealed the distance which this country has traveled 
along the road toward neo-fascism, to a one-man rule 
type of government. 

The battle that has been taking place on television 
is a closely confined one, within the arena of the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. capitalist system, and the central 
issue is narrowed to the question of whether or not R. 
M. Nixon’s gauleiters conspired to break into the Demo- 
cratic National Headquarters, and if the subsequent 
attempt to cover-up this action was done with the 
knowledge and approval of the President. 

POLICE POWER EXTENDED 

This “simple issue” of “legalism”, fought over by 
White House lawyers, eludes the question of what Nixon- 
ism is, at this “point in time”, when there is discon- 
tinuity in American capitalism— as it changes from “dem- 
ocratic liberal capitalism” to a rigid form of state- 
capitalism. This requires, as a necessity to rule, the ex- 
tension of police powers, not only to the no-knock laws 
and preventive detention which are examples of the type 
of rule advocated by former Attorney General John 
Mitchell, but even to extraordinary police powers, as 
manifested in the White House “Plumbers” (in the name 
of “national security”.) 

The moves of Nixonism against the Democratic 
Party, a fellow capitalist “enemy”, which still has a 
lot of political clout, is only a continuation of the counter- 
revolutionary offensive the Republican Administration 
initiated over five years ago against the Black revolu- 
tion, couched in the infamous policy of “benign ne- 
glect". This policy was not so benign, however, since its 
purposes were to bring about sharp radical divisions and 
to roll back any economic and political gains Blacks had 
achieved through a decade of struggle. 

The administration tried to do this by penetrating Black 
organizations with police agents, by actively fostering 
the myth (as in the New Orleans shoot-out with young 
sailor Essex) of a “Black Conspiracy” and by using 
entrapment and frameups against justice-seeking Black 

Racist cop riot in London 

London, England — Recently, there has been 
growing friction between the police, many of 
whom are openly racialist, and black youth, who 
are subjected to overcrowded slum housing con- 
ditions, poor education and recreational facilities, 
and high unemployment. The reactionary media has 
blamed the recent wave of muggings on black youth, 
with judges handing out sentences of 20 and 30 years. 

In South London this, friction exploded into a riot 
when police officers tried to arrest a number of black 
youths after a fair. Following the riot a demonstration 
was held by black and working class organizations dur- 
ing which police cameramen filmed demonstrators dur- 
took the names of speakers with a view to prosecuting 
them for participating in an “illegal meeting.” 

This is yet another indication of the attack on 
socialists in particular and the working class in general. 
Elsewhere it is indicated by the continued detention of 
the Belfast Id, accused of the Old Bailey bomb attack, 
the trial of the 24 Shrewsbury building workers and the 
increased activity of the Special Patrol Group— an Eng- 
lish version of the C.R.S. - 

The factional struggle in the Labor Party between 
Wilson and Benn is not as some think a struggle between 
capitalism and socialism, but between those who want 
to maintain the status quo and those who want to pro- 
ceed via nationalization towards state capitalism as a 
method of solving the crisis— the logical outcome of 
the Fabian ideology of British Social Democracy. 

— Terry Liddle 
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militant organizations like the Black Panthers (who in 
the last election were busy registering Democrats). 

WAR ON BLACK AMERICA 

Having created the run-scared panic, they used 
the Safe Streets Act to provide millions of dollars to 
change local police departments into quasi-military or- 
ganizations. This policy generated very little opposi- 
tion from the Democratic Party who were beginning 
to feel that Black issues bad become an albatross around 
their necks when it came to winning elections. 

Even sow, the extensive wiretapping of Black groups 
has aroused very little indignation even though it includes 
such a benign organization as the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Reverend Ralph Abernathy said 
that the extensive wiretaps and tax audits have brought 
the movement to the brink of collapse. 

Historically Blacks have been the touchstone of 
democracy — a gauge within the U.S. by which de- 
mocracy could either justify itself, by pointing to a free 
and equal Black population, or stand exposed as a hoax 
perpetrated to hide the economic and political exploita- 
tion by the State. It is also a historical fact that when 
the rights of Blacks are compromised, it is only the pre- 
lude to the abrogation of the rights and freedoms of 
the majority — the workers, the dissenters, and in this 
case, even of another capitalist party. 

If the Watergate hearings hold out the hope that 
legislation could stop the abuses of Nixonism, this is 
an illusion, because the retrograde policy of the Ad- 
ministration — that of one man controlling the economy, 
domestic and foreign policy — is not toe simple egoism 
of the man in the Oval Room. It is toe very nature 
of today’s capitalism. And there certainly wall be no 
haste to impeach Nixon, because to do so “with honor” 
the impeachers would also have to impeach themselves. 


Aftermath of Wounded Knee 

The following story was received from an Oglala 
Sioux woman who lives on the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
and who wrote about her participation in the Wounded 
Knee occupation in the May, 1973 NEWS & LETTERS.— 
Editor. j 

Wounded Knee definitely is not over! We still 
have brothers and sisters who are being busted 
over the Wounded Knee incident. Many of us — 
yes, me included— are wanted by the FBI. 

For myself I feel we’ve done something for all 
people — Indian or minority and disadVantaged — who 
know that the words “justice tor aH;” "liberty and pur- 
suit of happiness;” are just words created by mongers 
who put up a facade called “freedom” to smother the 
people who know what life, loving, and living are all 
about. 1 don’t feel hate for them — only pity because" 
when their dollar is worth nothing, when their generators 
for electricity quit, when dams crumble and their sky- 
scrapers fall like dominoes, we will be there to save 
whom we can. 

My Mother (Earth) is feeling the piin her children 
— the winged, the two legged, toe four legged, the water 
people (fish and reptile) — are suffering and she is 
sending warnings; flood, famine, fire and earthquake 
and we, her children, cry and suffer with her. Only now 
(Wounded Knee) we have begun to speak in the only 
language that the establishment understands — VIO- 
LENCE — we’re speaking but who is listening? 

We Indian people took from our Mother Earth only 
what we could use and returned to her to live again 
through vegetation to feed our people — it was a natural 
recycling of life. We were nature people who lived in 
harmony until white people came and raped our Mother 
Earth. The establishment is still raping my Mother — 
strip mining, damming streams, killing for sport, the 
Alaska pipeline, etc. 

Indian people are fighting for Mother Earth and we 
need toe help of ail who understand. If: you cannot join 
us in person, please be with us in spirit. Together we 
can make this a better world. j 


TWO WORLDS 


WL- it fact and in philosophy 
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quiescent 50’s, when the youth were supposed to be the 
“beat generation” burst out into the revolt of toe 60’s . . . 

In toe 60’s we’re once again back to the Black 
Dimension. People laughed uproariously at Marxism and 
Freedom, which had just been published, because I 
said toe Montgomery Bus Boycott of 1956 was an en- 
tirely new stage that was related to the new stage in 
toe Workers’ Councils of Hungary, where they had got 
rid of capitalism but wanted to be free from Commu- 
nism, too, because it was just another form of state- 
capitalism. It became a world phenomenon, and a 
national phenomenon in 1960 when the Black youth in 
Greensboro, North Carolina refused to move until they 
were served at the lunch-counters. 

The white students who were supposed to have been 
the beat generation went South — they thought they were 
going to do something for the civil rights movement of - 
the Blacks. But when they got there they found that toe 
Blacks who were asking them to set up schools had an 
idea of education that they had never dreamed of. Our 
education is factory-made, ■ completely administered, de- 
signed to prepare those who will oppress others. But 
the Freedom Schools were asking totally different 
questions: they wanted an education so they could find 
out how to get rid of the Bull Connors for good. The 
white students suddenly realized that instead of helping 
the Blacks like social workers, they were learning a 
totally new dimension themselves. They came back 
North and realized that it wasn’t only the worker who 
is alienated, but the comfortable, middle-class whites 
going to a “great university” like Berkeley were just 
numbers put into a computer. 

• * * 

IT WAS IN February of 1965, when L. B. Johnson 
first rained the bombs on Hanoi that, instead of having 
either just a Civil Rights movement, or a Free Speech 
movement, we suddenly had the birth of an entirely new 
generation of revolutionaries who were questioning 
everything in this society. The one thing, unfortunately, 
they still didn’t question was philosophy. They were all 
very proud of their pragmatism — but it didn’t help them 
too much. 

It was at this point that toe women began saying: 
“Now this is strange. I’m part of this great movement, 
and yet I’m cranking the mimeo machine instead of 
writing the leaflets.” Nobody could accuse them of 
not being revolutionary. They were questioning whether 
something wasn’t wrong with a movement that supposed- 
ly believed in a new society and yet practices the same 
division of labor as the one we live in. Not only that. 
Nobody could accuse them of being against Blacks. But 
when it came to toe woman question there was Stokely 
Carmichael saying “the only position for women is 
prone.” The women’s questioning brought us to an 
entirely new stage. 

We were moving to the high point of 1968, and it 
was a high-point internationally. In this country the 
anti- Vietnam war movement was still growing. And for 
the first time in an advanced country like France we 
had a. near-revolution. It started as a student movement. 


but they suddenly realized why Marx sajd the proletariat 
was the force for revolution. When you have 10,000 
students in Paris on strike it looks very great, but if 
you have 10 million workers putting down their tools 
and stopping production, it is a very different situation. 

• * ' * i 

WHY DID WE get only a near-revolution out of all 
this? Those who were concerned with I where the philo- ^ 
sophy was. were likely to be told, wlhether by -Mario’ 
Sa vio or Cohn-Bendit, “We will pick jit up en route.” 
All they picked up Was an aborted revolution . . . 

SDS wound up in completely mindless activism. 
The women who had just begun the Women’s Liberation 
movement wound up “following their men” in all of 
the splits and factions. But it isn’t quite true they were 
just following their men. It was worse. They voted for 
the same resolutions the men did because that is what 
they really believed. |l 

In a word, once you do not have a total philosophy 
of liberation, once you do not see that the dialectics of 
liberation are forces and reason, then there is no place 
to go but the so-called male-dominated, pragmatic, 
revolutionary groups that thought they could pick up 
philosophy “en route.” j 

We have to realize that even though we have an 
independent movement; even though we are not in 
isolation from the men or from the children, for that* 
matter; even though we are not isolated from the other 
movements, it takes a great deal morel than just activity. 

It takes the kind of unity of objective and subjective 
where you suddenly see that you cannot have a suc- 
cessful revolution without having the underlying philo- 
sophy that is the liberation of humanity . . . 
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use Sihanouk to keep Intlochina divided 


The deception involved in the 14-month bomb- 
ing campaign in Oambodia is without parallel in U.S. 
history. The secret decision to bomb Cambodia was 
made in mid-March 1969 in Nixon’s office with 
Messrs. Clean— Kissinger, Rogers, Laird, C.I.A. Di- 
rector Helms and General Wheeler — present. The 
decision was unanimous as was the decision to take 
special security measures to keep it secret even from 
sections of the Army command. 

Over the period during which 104,000 tons of 
bombs were dropped in 3,620 missions, Secretary of 
State Rogers told Congress, ’’Cambodia is one coun- 
try where we can say with complete assurance that 
our hands are clean and our heart is pure.” 

It is this type of lying that tops anything re- 
vealed during the Watergate Hearings about the cor- 
ruption, lying, burglarizing, and a whole host of 
‘‘Watergate horrors”, because Rogers reveals what 
passes for pure capitalist truth. There seems to be 
no end to the corruption of a President who said 
he had a ‘‘secret plan” to end the Vietnam War— 


which turned out to be its extension to Indochina 
War II. Two short days after inauguration he 
ordered the secret attack on Laos, for the first 
time ever ordering a ground attack. Of the 1,500 
Marines who crossed the border no less than half 
were killed or wounded. 

There is no doubt that this exploitative, racist, 
lying system must be uprooted. But what is one 
to think of Price Sihanouk who evidently gave tacit 
approval to the bombing of .his own country? At 
least he was in power then and did not reveal it. 
What is ; one to think of a ruler who so opposed 
the Cambodians who opposed his rule, the Khmer, 
and the Vietnamese, that he would conspire in such 
an act? i And what about his present offer to give 
America; “peace with honor” if only all aid to Nixon’s 
corrupt protege, Lon Nol, ends? 

It is; true that supposedly the Khmer Republic 
and the Prince are united in the struggle against 
American imperialism, but isn’t Mao’s China busy 


using the Prince to make sure that the Vietnamese 
will not re-establish what was the Indochina pen- 
insula as a unity? 

For one solitary moment it did look as if the 
U.S. would finally stop its imperialistic adventures 
when Congresswoman Holtzman filed a suit for 
immediate cessation of the bombing of Cambodia, 
and Supreme Court Justice Douglas upheld her. 
When he issued the judgment, “in the name of 
humanity,” he cited as one of the reasons the fact 
that people could die while the U.S. courts droned 
on. Although Douglas was overruled, he was proven 
right when, in die following two days, over 500 and 
possibly 700 innocent villagers were killed by 
“mistake” in tJ.S. bombing raids. Over iio U.S. 
flyers have been killed in the raids and their fami- 
lies told that they died in Vietnam. 

With lying as a way of life for the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, can we believe the August 15th Con- 
gressional vote to end the bombing will actually 
clear the U.S. out of Southeast Asia? 


Guyana 


Guyana, since it broke from direct British rule, 
has been governed alternately by Dr. Jagan (Peoples 
Progressive Party) who calls himself a “Marxist- 
Leninist,” and Forbes Burnham (Peoples National 
Congress) who is now Prime Minister. 

Both leaders maintain a racial base for their 
politics— Jagan the East Indian population and Burn- 
ham the Black population. Burnham generously 
keeps the Jagan opposition on the payroll when 
they are out of office and expects reciprocity if 
he should get bounced. Neither has done a very 
good job of providing a better way of life for the 
people. 

The African World carries a report by Eusi 
Kwayana that Dr. Jagan controls the Guyana Im- 
port-Export Agency (GIMPEX) which is a big cap- 
italist firm whose control is concealed from Jagan’s 
P.P.P. members. Africans claim that those of them 
who accept Jagan’s political line are accepted as 
“good Africans” while those who do not are called 
reactionaries. 

Mr. Burnham, on the other hand, has created 
a Black elite which rules the country and does 
little for the Black masses. 

ASCRIA, an independent Black organization 
which does not contend in the elections, is spear- 
heading a movement for genuine Black liberation. 
They are moreover, calling for the African and 
East Indian workers to rebel against the system 


of feudal-capitalism which still permits over 200,000 
acres of the best land to be controlled by the Foreign 
Sugar Companies, just as they were under British 
imperialism. 

Neither Jagan nor Burnham have made mean- 
ingful efforts to end racial competition or to imple- 
ment their mandates by seizing control of the sugar 
lands. The fact, however, that an independent move- 
ment is arising, which puts both the class and race 
forces for total liberation in place of only nominal 
freedom from British imperialism, is the greatest 
assurance that full freedom is sure to develop, 
from below. 


Soviet borders 


Tearing a page from the Israelis, the Soviet 
Union has offered special concessions to settlers who 
will occupy and 1 farm the lands on the Chinese 
border. The effort to populate the border areas in 
Chita and Amur Provinces will be backed with 
construction loans up to $8,000, long paid vacations, 
a guaranteed wage scale and' other attractive con- 
cessions to live within 150 miles of the border. 

The Decree, dated May 31, 1973 was published 
in a Collection of Decrees in a recent bulletin of 
executive edicts. 

Similar efforts to populate Siberia have not been 
too successful. In the last 11 years only one out of 
20 who arrived as immigrants has remained in 
Siberia. Russia is now asking both Japan and the 


U.S. to help industrialize Siberia. At the same time 
Russia continues with its incessant militarization of 
the border facing China. 

Ubyan women JC-v 

The efforts of Muammar el-Qaddafi to achieve 
instant: unity with Egypt have suffered an irrepar- 
able blow at the bands of the women of Egypt. The 
Colonel who has oppressed the women of Libya, 
calling them “biologically inferior”, sought to im- 
press a meeting of liberated Egyptian women with 
his reactionary views and they booed him out of 
the hall. 

The dictator controls untold oil wealth which 
has not filtered down to the poor people of the 
country. In the name of Islam he uses cutting off 
of hands, ears and eyes as forms of punishment' for 
petty crimes, inseparable from these forms of de- 
humanized behavior, he seeks a return to the worst 
of male supremacy which the people of Egypt find 
hard to swallow. 

Although Colonel Qaddafi is only 31 years old he 
is certainly out of step with the youth of his own 
country Who show every sign of resisting his re- 
actionary ideas. As of this moment the biggest blow 
dealt him was by the Libyan women, whom he flew 
to Egypt to assure women there of the joys of 
“inferiority,” but who, instead, asked the Egyptian 
women to help them escape the male chauvinism 
in Libya. 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Rev. Kin g said that in the concrete terms of his 
struggles against segregation, this meant we had to 
fight against segregation not as if it were a thing— a 
dead object. Instead, we must realize that to end segre- 
gation, meant to start a totally new human relation 
between you and me, white and Black, freedom against 
segregation. 

MASS ACTIVITY 

Because he held tight to that philosophy of human 
relations, even his raising non-violence to a fetish did 
not stop the movement’s progress. They could continue 
their “march to freedom” until 1968. Then one had to 
end the contradiction between tactic and vision, for the 
counter-revolution of the whites would not permit any 
forward movement that would really get to uprooting 
all evils of the capitalist exploitative, racist, violent 
society. Rev. King’s tragic assassination left the problem 
unresolved as far as the mass movement he led was 
concerned. 

In some respects Rev. Abernathy has a better feeling 
for labor, for uniting the poor struggles, whether white 
or Black, and opposing so-called Black capitalism. This 
is where the first big break came between him and Rev. 
Jesse Jackson. The trouble is that where Rev. King 
could offer a total view, Abernathy offers each tactic 
piecemeal. 

So there is no unifying philosophy, just at the very 
moment when the movement is looking for not only a 
new philosophy of freedom, but one whose principle 
would not be divided from its tactics. It would not be 
burdened with a single act as if it were the whole. The 
lack of vision accounts for the lack of funds. 

Philosophy and revolution must be as one both in 
practice and in vision of the future. It is time now to 
look beyond what was, or the many fragments that are 
fighting for being top men or women, and work out, with 
all other revolutionary forces, a perspective that will 
uproot this system and start totally new human relations. 
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UAW leaders 
and ranks: 
the gap grows 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Workers in Chrysler plants have forced the UAW to 
call a strike against that corporation by their rebellions 
against speed-up and inhuman working conditions, but 
many workers were surprised when it Really happened. 

The leadership of the union is so full of games and 
tricks when it comes to workers’ problems, that many 
felt the UAW would stall and act up to the deadline, then 
yell to the workers that an agreement had just been 
reached. Some are saying they believe that the UAW 
leaders got together with the company and agreed to call 
a short strike because some opposition in the union had 
been saying months ago that the contract was already 
settled. 
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Philosophy and Revolution 


Endless crises throughout the world 
show need for new human relations 


“TIME RAN OUT” 

Throughout the history of the UAW, a strike against 
any company has meant rebellion against it that brings 
with it picketing the plants, demonstrations, and many 
times open hostility between company and union. In this 
strike, both sides are praising and patting each other 
on the back, saying how. hard they have tried to reach 
an agreement but time just ran out. One worker said, 
“This is the strangest strike I ever witnessed in my 30 
years here.” 

These union leaders believe that all workers are 
dumb and backward, and must be led and taught. Many 
radicals and liberals think the same way about workers. 
It is impossible for them to see that workers have a mind 
of their own, a philosophy of tljeir own. They are seeking 
a unifying philosophy that will unite their everyday 
practice with their thinking— that is, a complete change 
in production relations. That is what the wildcat strikes 
were all about. 

W.A.M., the radical organization that tries to take 
credit for the wildcat strikes in Chrysler, seems to think 
that they can be better leaders for workers. They are 
calling for most of the same things in this new contract 
that the UAW is asking for, like 30-and-out regardless 
of age. Walter Reuther picked that slogan up from his 
opposition long before his death. 

No one is against 30-and-out, but it does not begin 
to solve production relations in the shop, which is what 
strikes arise from. W.A.M. does not seem to understand 
the methods workers use in the shops. Workers are 
ready and determined to make a complete change in our 

(Continued on Page 7) 


By Eugene Walker 

The multiplicity of world crises seems endless, 
whether one looks at the latest military coup in 
Chile, or Nixon continuing to move the clock 
backward on every front beginning with his 
Southern Strategy of anti-busing, or the abyss 
of corruption called Watergate, not to mention 
the imperialistic complicity the world over, in- 
cluding the latest tragedy in Chile, where ITT- 
CIA played so vicious a part. 

If we take a second look at both parties in the Sino- 
Soviet conflict vying for favor from U.S. imperialism at 
the very moment it is destroying Vietnam, North and 
South, Laos and Cambodia — and then go to the other 
extreme and view the fragmentation of the Left, old 
and new— it becomes clear that this fragmentation is by 
no means due only to the counter-revolution against the 
Left. Rather it is due to the fact that its own activities 
have been conducted in a separate compartment from a 
total philosophy of liberation. 

The stifling reality is presently crying out for the 
kind of new relationship of theory and practice that 
would, once and for all, uproot this exploitative, racist, 
sexist society. With this in mind, we cannot hut greet 


the publication of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION* 
as the most serious challenge yet for revolutionaries to 
reorganize their own thought. 

REVOLUTION IN TROUBLE? 

According to a large number of prophets, revolution 
is in trouble. And these are not prize fighters for tile 
status quo speaking and writing, but advocates in 
theory and in practice of revolutionary social change. On 
one side are many who dismiss the Third World of tech- 
nologically underdeveloped lands as not having anything 
to say on the question of social revolution which would 
be of interest to the industrial world. The . revolutions 
in the underdeveloped countries, so the story goes, can- 
not possibly move to socialism since they have no ec- 
onomic base and will of necessity be nationalist revolu- 
tions with petit-bourgeois leadership. 

On a second side is the argument that so all-encom- 
passing has become the domination of modern man by 
the advanced industrial state that revolt cannot come 
from within these industrialized states, or at least not 
from the working class which is both repressed and 
satisfied by the technological monstrosity. 

And finally, the world dominated by the other 
nuclearly armed superpower, Russia, is either ignored 
in terms of revolutionary aspirations or distorted in 
meaning by those who look through the glasses of the 
Cold War either from the East or West. 

For this reason alone it is refreshing to read the 
thoughts of one who has not resigned herself to the 
impossibility of revolution. Raya Dunayevskaya’s study 
is a penetrating and stimulating exploration into the 
questions of revolution today. 

A LIBERATION OF PHILOSOPHY 

The very ground that others dismiss with a wave 
of the hand— the African Revolutions of the ’60s, the 
East European Revolts against state-capitalism, the 
new passions of Blacks, anti-war youth, women’s lib- 
eration and rank-and-file labor in America and West 
Europe— is the point of departure of her search for the 
historical and most especially the philosophic threads 
that in her view will make revolutionary upheaval a 
reality. 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s work is at once the libera- 
tion of philosophy from the academic ivory towers where 
it has resided, and the philosophic capturing of the 
revolutionary practice of the 1950’s and 60’s. The total- 
ity of this project involves a living dialogue, on the 
one hand, with Hegel on “Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginnings” and with Marx on his “New Continent of 
Thought”; and, on the other, with Black workers, Youth, 
and women’s liberationists on the New Left. 

This fusion of past and present, of theory and prac- 
tice, of history and philosophy, of activity and thought — 
a reinterpretation of the conception of revolutionary 
praxis — is a sharp break with the stultified thinking that 
has characterized much of the Left, old and new. It is 
a challenge to all others to reorganize their thought so 
that the historic and philosophic roots of Marxism be- 
come joined with the freedom activities of today in such 
a dynamic manner that there is projection towards the 
revolutions-to-be. 

Philosophy and Revolution begins with an exposi- 
tion of the historic continuity and philosophic identity 
which, Dunay evskaya argues, today’s movement is not 

'Philosophy and Revolution: From Hotel to Sartre and From Man 
to Mao, by Raya Dunayevskaya (Dell Publishing Co., October, 
1973; hardcover, 38-93, paperback, 32.95.) 
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Apert's 'Mother Right': racist, anti-theory ILWU big-shot 'disputes' 


By Deborah Morris 



Jane Alpert’s article, Mother Right: A New Feminist 
Theory (Ms., August 1973), calls for a very serious 
critical response. In the late 1960’s, SDS became locked 
in internal political struggles that dismissed the Women’s 
movement as irrelevant, and the women ended up by 
choosing sides with their men, rather than looking for 
very different grounds titan the white, male Left or 
SDS to give voice to their thoughts and aspirations. It 
wasn’t so ipuch that their m e o M i ea me more important, 
but that there was no new (pMesophy of liberation 
presented that gave them an alternative. 

But Alpert takes that defeat and the specifics of 
the male chauvinism within SDS to conclude, “I will 
mourn the loss of 42 male supremacists no longer." 
Such conclusions not only condone those racist murders 
at Attica prison by the state, but totally ignore the 
origins of today’s Women’s movement in the Black 
struggles for freedom of the 1960’s. 

‘Mother Right’ as presented 
Jane Alpert lacks a conception 
(he relationship to history, or ho 
one goes about testing a theor 
Alpert attempts to borrow Mar 
category of class and apply it 
the female sex without any unde 
standing of how Mar* developed it. 

Rather than seeing the self -devel- 
oping subject become the source 
of theory as Marx does with the 
proletariat, Alpert discards the 
proletariat as dead in this countr 
— a premature act. on her part 
view of the current workers’ revolts in Detroit against 
conditions of labor. 

,Just as the proletariat is struggling for a redefini- 
tion of 'their conditions of labor, so women are struggling 
to throw off society’s and men’s concepts of them and 
redefine their own existence in more human terms. 
Women are emerging as a new historic subject, but 
not as the only subject, as Jan; Alpert proposes, nor 
nearly as narrow a subject as s her view of women. 

In contrast, what Raya Dunayevskaya has done in 
Philosophy and Revolution (see ad and book review, 
p. 1) is to capture what Marx saw in the self-develop- 
ing subject, and show how Marx was always looking 
for new emerging forces. Ms, Dunayevskaya shows the 
new forces that are emerging historically, and that the 
Black movement and the Women’s movement are not 
at all inconsistent With Marx’s analysis, as Alpert im- 

Black Feminists form 
new national organization 

New York, N. Y. — Black women have suf- 
fered cruelly in this society from living the phe- 
nomenon of being Black and 
that is both racist and sexist 

Because we live in a patriarchy, we have allowed 
a premium to be placed on Black male suffering. No 
one of us would minimize the pain or hardship or the 
cruel and inhumane treatment experienced by Black 
men. But history rarely deals with the malicious abuse 
put upon the Black woman, and its effect on her mind 
and life. 

The Black woman has had to be strong, yet we 
are persecuted for having survive!. We have been called 
"matriarchs” by white racists and Black nationalists; 
we have virtually no positive self -images to validate 
our existence. It has been hard Cor us to emerge from 
the myriad of distorted images that have portrayed us 
as grinning Beulahs, castrating Sapphires and pancake- 
box Jemimahs. 

We, not white men or Black men, must define our 
own self-image as Black women and not fall into the 
mistake of being placed upon the pedestal— which is 
even being rejected by white women. As Black Feminists 
we realized the need to establish ourselves as an inde- 
pendent Black Feminists organization. 

Our above-ground presence will lend enormous cred- 
ibility to the current Women’s Liberation Movement, 
which unfortunately is not seen as the serious political 
and economic revolutionary force that it is. We also 
will strengthen the current efforts of the Black Libera- 
tion struggle in this country by encouraging all of the 
talents and creativities of Black women to emerge 
strong and beautiful, not to feel guilty or divisive, and 
assume positions of leadership and honor in the Black 
community. 

We will encourage the Black community to stop 
falling, into the trap of the white male Left, utilizing 
women only in terms of domestic or servile needs. We 
will remind the Black Liberation Movement that there 
can’t be liberation for half a race. 

We must together, as a people, work to eliminate 
racism from without the Black community lyhich is 
trying to destroy us as an entire people, but we must 
remember that sexism is destroying and crippling us 
from within. 

Excerpted, from STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BLACK 
TEMINIST ORGANIZATION. 370 
601: New York, N.Y. 10017. 


female in a country 


Lexington Ane., Rm. 


plies, but on the contrary, are the very basis of it 
Each is an element that has emerged in the struggle 
for freedom, and a 'subject of revolution. 

Jane Alpert doesn’t see women in the movement 
of history. There is no attempt at all to show us the 
creative roles that women have played in our freedom 
struggle or in the freedom struggles of others. Instead, 
she would limit us to a cultural revolution based on 
‘Mother Right,’ and that is to detine women in the same 
narrow way that male society has always done, rather 
than seeing women as part of the quest for universality. 

Reader responds; whites 
protested sterilizations 

The following was received in response to an article 
by Debbie Brown which appeared in the Aug.-Sept. issue 
of NEWS & LETTERS. The author is a '^iohite working 
woman" from Milwaukee, Wis. — Ed. 

Your article, which was very good, calling attention 
to the sterilization cases in the South, shows how much 
the white, male, mass media can divide even those of 
us in the Movement. Ms. Brown noted that the white 
women’s groups hadn’t protested the sterilization cases. 
That is not true. Several liberal groups including N.O.W., 
churchwomen’s groups and at least two women’s caucus- 
es within labor unions objected strenuously to the racism 
and sexism exhibited. 

The news item was buried am the back pages of 
the newspaper here in a very inconspicuous place. Wom- 
en who are involved with Planned Parenthood and self- 
help clinics have also protested but got no publicity. 
This is an excellent example of the action (or in- 
action) of the white male media trying to divide us in 
the same way that workers have always been divided — 
along racial or color lines. 

The sterilizations also show the oppression of young 
people by this society where young women (under “legal” 
age) are not permitted to make their own choices about 
with whom they can associate. This is a serious prob- 
lem as well. As women we will never be able to control 
our own bodies until we can be assured of decent health 
care and»a real choice about whether or not we want 
to have children. Withholding information and care from 
us is preventing us from having any freedom of choice. 


Women in Russia, China 

Once again, women are being used as guinea 
pigs for the big American pharmaceutical compa- 
nies’ experiments in birth' control devices. Only this 
time, instead of Puerto Rican women being used to 
test the Pill, they are using Chinese women to test 
a new intra-uterine device that has yet to receive 
FDA approval. 

China has been promoting birth control to slow 
down its rapidly increasing population, and we hear 
so much about how good Chinese women have it 
these days in general. Well, any government that 
gets together with U.S. big business to use highly 
experimental methods to regulate the fertility of its 
women, and possibly endanger their lives, is op- 
pressing women in a horrible way. 

* * * 

A close friend studied in Russia last year and 
I asked her about the status of women in Russia. 
She said that WL was an impossible concept for 
any of her Russian friends to grasp. 

Because of the declining birth rate, all the 
propaganda posters with women are honoring the 
“heroic mother.” There is no contraception, only 
some pills for the party bureaucrats’ wives. Con- 
doms and\ abortions are the main birth control 
methods, and abortions are very dangerous there. 
The situation for women is certainly worse there 
than here. 

.• —Feminist, New York 
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reveal power straggle 

San Frandsco, Calif. — Just about the only 
similarity between the top officialdom of the 
unions and the working members is that they 
pack the same' union book— after that there are 
only gaps. The International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehoiisemen’s Union, (ILWU) despite a 
period of years when it was thought of as a big 
exception, is just like all the rest in this respect. 

Evidence supporting this view is that there is a 
sharp division at the “top” of our union to the extent 
that the nominal leader of it, President Harry Bridges, 
is no longer in control of it. ‘ 

Recently, however, something has occurred which 
may be a portent of change that will bring the disputes 
at “the top” into the open. A few weeks ago the news- 
papers reported that Bridges, at the International Execu- 
tive Board meeting, had “recommended suspension of 
bis union’s warehouse industry affiliations with the 
Teamsters Union because of the latter’s farm-labor or- 
ganizing activities,” but that it was rejected. 

However, Bridges, in the International’s house or- 
gan, The Dispatcher of August 17, bad run a column 
on this issue in which he said that he had “backed away 
from pushing ^ because I couldn’t get the agreement of 
all four International officers.” ‘ Y 

More than just a few dock workers share the opin- 
ion that Bridges believes that his militant pose on this 
issue will strengthen his position among the working 
longshoremen and warehousemen, where the fight of 
the embattled farm workers has virtually unanimous 
support. 

But Bridges counts on our having extremely short 
memories. As part of his quest for power at “the top” 
he has for years been trying to merge our union with 
either the International Longshoremen’s Association or 
the bureaucracy of the Teamsters. As recently as Janu- 
ary of this year a huge longshore meeting in Los An- 
geles, demanded by the rank and file, rejected amal- 
gam JGon with the Teamsters and more than one speaker 
dealt with the 1 open-secret plot of the Teamster pie- 
cards to ally themselves with the growers against the 
faTm workers who are with Cesar Chavez. 

If the Teamsters aims at that time gave Bridges 
no pause in his quest for amalgamation with them why 
should we accept his stated concern now as genuine? 

Even if the Bridges’ column on a difference among 
the officials signals the beginning of some open tangl- 
ing in which we’ll learn from each group some truths 
about the other, we’ll also see that the actual division 
“way up there? in the International is trivial and of a 
power-freak quality as against the real problems we 
have in terms of actual income, jobs, and the on-the- 
job situation. The gaps will remain. 

— San Francisco Docker 

Herman Gardens tenants 
picket stum conditions 

Detroit, Mich. — I live in the Herman Gardens 
public housing project and the living conditions 
there are deplorable. It got so bad that the peo- 
ple who live there just had to do something 
about it. Finally, on Aug. 13 we picketed the 
maintenance department to see if we could get work done 
that had been promised for over two years. 

Eleven months ago contracts were signed to put new 
roofs on the building, tile on the floors, safety screens 
on the windows, and solid doors to the apartments. The 
old roofs were taken off the, buildings around the middle 
of June. Those roofs were still off on August 13. People’s 
clothing, furniture, and everything they owned was de- 
stroyed through living in those buildings. When we began 
picketing, garbage was piled up, roaches were all over 
people’s apartments, rats were inside and outside the 
buildings. It was just terrible. 

As a result of a meeting, we withdrew the picket 
line with the understanding that these things would be 
taken care of by certain dates. The people who are 
supposed to oversee the work and make sure that it’s 
done just don’t care, so the tenants themselves are taking 
on this responsibility. We have a community council and 
we are going to get this organization functioning as it 
should. 

—Herman Gardens Resident 
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UAW pact: weapon agamst workers 


No sooner had Leonard Woodcock and Doug- 
las Fraser called the UAW out on strike at 
Chrysler, vowing to “win our just demands,” 
than they announced that the strike was settled — 
less than two days later. Although the full terms 
of the new and fantastically complicated contract 
are not yet known, it is clear that the result is 
not “a great new advance” 'but an actual retro- 
gression. 

The workers’ revolts that swept Chrysler through 
the summer, first led the company and the union to 
unite against workers in massive firings and suspen- 
sions, and to revive the name of the great “flying 
squadrons” of UAW history as goon squads to beat up 
rank-and-file workers. Now that same unity between 
Townsend and Woodcock is revealed in the new contract. 
The contract itself is retaliation against the workers. 

EXTEND PROBATION TO 6 MONTHS 

As the newspapers began reporting the outlines of 
the contract, Chrysler workers on the picket lines, and 
G-M and Ford workers in the shops noticed one pro- 
vision Woodcock failed to mention on TV. New hires 
will make 45 cents an hour less than other production 
workers, and will be probationary workers for six months 
under the new contract instead' of 90 days. It is not just 
a way for the company to make millions in extra profits, 
although they certainly will. It is not just another means 
of screening out workers that the company and the 
union don’t want. The six month probationary period 
means that in every plant there will be hundreds of 
workers who have no rights, and no representation, 
even though they pay union dues from the first minute. 

Every worker knows the way the company gets 
speed-up. They put a new hire on the job, and then they 
add on more and more work. If the new hire can’t do 
it, he’s fired. If hg^kills himself, and keeps the job up, 
the job gets set like that. One worker said, “In my plant, 
maybe 25% of the workers have less than six months. 
They will speed-up everywhere now. It’s really not even 
a 'union shop under this contract. The man next to you 
won’t be in the union.’’ 

When Woodcock announced that he had won “volun- 
tary overtime,” he said that there was a promise in the 
contract that “it will not be used as a weapon against 
the company.” He was telling the truth. This so-called 
“voluntary overtime” is a weapon against the UAW rank- 
and-file. It writes into the contract that the company 
can work yon nine hours a day, six days a week. A bitter 
GM worker heard the news and commented, “Wonder- 
ful, we have won the 54 hour week!” Another said, “I 
figure it this way: it works out to two hours less than 
eight hours a day, seven days a week.” 


Chrysler Mack 

I was on picket duty at the plant last week 
when they announced the settlement of our con- 
tract. One older worker said, "If this lousy con- 
tract is ratified, I’ll retire tomorrow rather than 
work under it.” All of the others agreed with him. 

A union bureaucrat came over and while a group 
of workers rushed over to get their yellow picket cards 
stamped, we just stood by and laughed. “I don’t know 
why they’re running," a worker said, “they’ll never see 
any benefits. This is the craziest strike I ever saw. It 
really only lasted a day and a half because you can’t 
count Saturday and Sunday. The union is keeping us 
out for a week, but they made us sign up for picketing 
like we’d be out for months. What most of these workers 
don’t realize is that the union said nobody would get any 
strike benefits until October!” 

“This contract is so complicated that even Woodcock 
can’t understand it. You have to be a lawyer or account- 
ant to tell what it means.” Another worker disagreed, 
“The company and unioirhad this thing all worked out 
months ago, and we know what it means — more pro- 
duction and more speed-up!” 

Nobody at the gate that day believed what the paper 
said about the contract. But they weren’t so ready to 
believe the union either. “There’s a catch to all the 
points,” a Black worker said, “but the union will make 
the contract sound sweeter at the ratification meeting. 
They always sweeten everything up, but why do they 
have to have the ratification so soon? You nefed more 
time to understand these things. Years ago, we went 
back to work and you had the contract about two weeks 
before they asked you to vote.” 

One worker was reading in the paper about health 
and safely and began to anile: “It says here that the 
union and company are coming around to check for 
safety violations. They should come down to the press- 
room at Mack. When Hank Ghant broke up the negotia- 
tions yelling about safety at Mack, I was happy because 
I was in the pressroom that day when all these Inter- 
national Reps and Labor Relations guys came in. They 


When the workers formed the UAW, it stood for the 
forty hour week, and won it. Workers eveh tried to get 
“30 for 40”, and Reuther gave it lip-service. The new 
contract writes into law what the UAW leadership long 
ago gave up in fact— the eight hour day, the forty hour 
week. 

CANT LEAVE WORK 

Even worse are the rules you have to follow if you 
want to take one Saturday off out of three. You must 
work the two previous Saturdays, and you must work 
every day, Monday through Friday in the week before 
■ the Saturday you want off. A Chrysler worker spelled 
it out: “You better not get sick, you better not get hurt 
on the job, or you will never see your Saturday. And if 
your life is in danger from unsafe conditions on Monday 
or Tuesday, or any other day, you better not walk out. 
The company will use it like that. Stay on the job if 
you want your Saturday.” 

Never has it .been clearer that the last obstacle to 
workers’ control of production is the labor bureaucracy. 
The new contract, some of whose provisions extend not 
to 1976, but to 1978, is a blueprint for joint company- 
union control over auto workers. That blueprint will 
fail. The revolt in the auto shops that reached a -new 
stage in the occupation of the plants this summer will 
not be stopped in the months ahead. 

Woodcutters strike in South 

Eastabuchie, Miss.— More than 2,000 black and white 
woodcutters in Southern Alabama and Mississippi are 
on strike against giant paper and pulp companies. The 
strike was called by the Gulfcoast Pulpwood- Association 
(GPA) after the companies refused to respond to the 
demands the GPA presented on Aug. 24. 

The woodcutters struck these same companies in 1971 
and startled the country not only by winning an increase 
but by forging a new unity between Black and white 
workers in the Deep Sooth. 

Fred Walters, GPA President, said the present strike 
came because woodcutters can no longer work under 
existing conditions: “We have to furnish our own tools— 
trucks, power saws, and accessories. The last few months 
of inflation have made life impossible for us.” 

The key strike demands are for higher pay for wood, 
a standard measure for wood, accident insurance, and 
recognition of the GPA as bargaining agent for the 
cutters. 

Woodyards in 19 counties in Alabama and Mississippi 
have been struck, and new' locals of the GPA are being 
formed every day as the strike spreads. 

For more information or to send money, write: 

GPA, P. O. Box 53, Eastabuchie, Miss. 29436 


really cleaned the place up for them — better than it’s 
ever been. Even cleaned up the oil that I can never get 
off my shoes. But you should see it now. It’s worse than 
ever, and the ‘inspectors’ haven’t been back since. 

“You know, that’s why we had the wildcat strike, 
and I believe that nobody was surprised when that 
guard got clqbbered. In fact, I was happy cause he was 
a real racist and had it coming. Bnt how many people 
know that 79 guys got fired or suspended. The company 
knew this was a mass action, even if the papers and TV 
didn’t, so they took everybody’s picture and went after 
them all. Hell, some workers were suspended for bang- 
ing around outside the gate. But maybe because of 
this sell-out contract they’ll get nice and take everybody 
back.” , v ; , ~ 

—Mack worker 

Fleetwood ' 

Detroit, Mich.— We have been working 6 days a week 
here at Fleetwood, between 9.5 and . 10.3 hours a day. 
Working the kind of overtime we have been can destroy 
your life. By the time you get home all you can do is 
sleep until you go back to work again. This is why every- 
one has been watching the Chrysler strike to see if they 
would really get voluntary overtime. 

Yesterday Leonard Woodcock said they had won it. 
He says that voluntary overtime means that no worker 
can be forced to work more than 9 hours a day. What 
happened to the 8-hour day? He says that no worker 
can be forced to work more than 14 hours overtime a 
week. What is so voluntary about those 14 hours? He 
says yoa can ask to take Saturday off— if you have 
worked the 2 Saturdays before AND IF you ask on 
Monday, AND IF yoa aren’t absent that whole week! 
Working Saturday, any Saturday, is overtime! 

The only reason I think the union called any strike 
at all at Chrysler this year is that they were .scared of 
all the hell the Chrysler workers have been raising in 
their wildcats. We will never win true voluntary over- 
time or anything else until we all take things into our 
own hands like those Chrysler workers did. 

—■Fleetwood Worker 


Woodcock pleads ignorance, 
GM workers agree 

by Felix Martin 

The union has been organized at GM for 36 
years and the 1973 contract demands look like 
the proverbial laundry list, with every problem 
workers can think of mentioned. Time and time 
again we make small gains for small sections of our 
union’s membership while the basic problems, the reason 
that this union was founded, go unresolved. The mem- 
bers that we have talked to think that the 1973 contract 
demands should be centered around the basic problems 
that face the entire membership of the UAW— job 
security, workers’ fights in the plant, working condi- 
tions and wages. 

The only way for job security is a sliding scale re- 
tirement plan based on 20 years and 25 years and out. 
This would help to take care of unemployment. The 
only ones not working should be those retired at a scale 
above poverty level with all benefits. If we who work 
don’t rate this, let us quit now. The only job security 
is full employment, and “30 and out” won’t do the job. 

MANAGEMENT HAS ALL THE RIGHTS 

Every contract has the management fights clause. 
We all know it: “The right to hire; promote; discharge 
or discipline . . . the schedule of production, the meth- 
* ods . . .” etc., etc. This one paragraph eliminates any 
rights workers have in the plant. All too long have the 
corporations been able to speed up lines, create un- 
safe working conditions, close plants, subcontract work 
and force long hours of overtime. 

We as workers must have a say in maintaining or- 
der in the plant over the foremen who are causing too 
much trouble. We must have a say in the way products 
are manufactured, the schedule of production, and all 
other things that affect our personal lives and the future 
of our communities. 

Working people have spent most of their waking 
hours in the plants, factories, foundries and mines. Here 
we have been killed, disabled, diseased, humiliated,’ dis- 
ciplined and mentally disturbed. We are living in 20th- 
century technology. But with all this technology we 
still can’t have a decent place to work, a decent pace 
to work at, decent hours, decent toilet facilities, decent 
places for coffee and lunchbreakg, decent representa- 
tion in the plants, in short decent treatment as human 
beings. 

Woodcock says he doesn’t know the answers. Well 
we workers do. Let him get the mildew off of the .seat 
of his pants, come out of his carpeted, air-conditioned 
office, into his limousine and drive down to any hell 
hole production plant and work for a month or a year 
on the line and we will guarantee him that he will find 
the answers. 

WAGES DECLINING 

The last few years should have convinced every- 
body in their right mind that it is not high wages that 
cause inflation. But Woodcock is not convinced. On the 
contrary, he calls for “restraint and resnonsibility” on 
labor’s part in the negotiations. Meanwhile, real wages, 
are declining and profits are at an all time high. Nat- 
urally corporate executives’ salaries and bonuses are 
going up and up. 

Well what are we going to do? Wateh the companies 
break records off of our sweat? Are we going to sit and 
complain and work 50 to 60 hours a week while it 
lasts to keep soybean hamburger, or maybe just cheese, 
on the table? Or are we going to fight back? Let us 
look at what the workers did at Chrysler. The com- 
pany and the union leadership understand that. But it 
cannot be Chrysler wildcatters alone. We all must join in. 

High seniority workers 
ousted by Peon Centra! 

I work on the Penn Central. The railroad is really 
trying to get rid of high seniority men because retirement 
after thirty years goes into effect in October. Also if 
they lay off a worker they have to buy his job by giving 
.him a large percent of the next five years’ pay. But if 
they fire you, you don’t get anything. 

Early in the year I wrote a grievance against a 
supervisor for harassment of me and the other men I 
work with. A short while later I was fired on fake charges 
after over twenty years with the railroad. After a hear- 
ing between the union and the Penn Central Company I 
was reinstated, but they still haven’t given me my back 
pay. They are offering to pay me for half the time I was 
fired, but if I take only half pay I'll be admitting I did 
something wrong in the first place. 

The company policy is to have one non-union job for 
every union job so when the union strikes, the non-union 
men keep the railroad going. A non-union job means 
lower wages, no company health program and no job 
security. 

Once again Penn Central is crying broke. The courts 
are trying to force them to liquidate in October. So the 
future of railroad employees is up in the air. We don’t 
get social security because of the special federal pension 
program we have. If you lose your job at forty or forty- 
five it means starting all over again. 

—Penn Central Railroad worker 
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filhiMdrai COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN CHILE: THE DID OF 


The end to which Nixon-Kissinger-ITT-CIA-Anaconda 
Copper had worked so diligently, ever since 1970 when 
Salvador Allende became the first popularly elected 
Marxist President in South America, was finally achieved 
on Sept. 11, by the bloody coilp in Chile. 

. So vicious was the bombardment of the 18th century 
presidential palace, that it was reduced to ruins in a 
matter of hours. Not content with that. Dr. Allende’s 
official residence was also bombed. No less than 1,000 
persons died along with President Allende in the attack 
on the palace alone. Allende supporters were warned 
that they would be rounded up and any who “resisted’' 
.would be “shot on the spot.” Many were. Within the first 
two days, over 3,000 were held aboard ships in Valparaiso 
harbor; all officials of the Allende government and the 
leftist parties that supported it were under arrest; and a 
round-up was launched for the 10,000 political refugees 
from other military regimes in South America who had 
been given asylum in Chile. 

A measure of the resistance, and of Allende’s sup- 
port, is seen in the fact that violent fighting continued 
for days in the capital’s industrial suburbs between 
troops and' workers who attempted to hold the factories. 
The heaviest assault — of planes, tanks and artillery — 
was on a textile plant on Santiago’s outskirts where the 
government reported “a majority were taken alive”; 
more than a thousand were arrested. Thousands more 
were killed or arrested at the University of Santiago, the 
'Teachers College and the Technical University. 

AMERICAN IMPERIALISM’S BLOODY HANDS 

There is no one on either the Left or the Eight who 
does not believe that the dirty hands of American imper- 
ialism were plunged deep into this bloody counter- 
revolution. Who can possibly believe that it was by mere 
“coincidence” that Henry Kissinger had summoned 
Nathaniel Davis, U.S. Ambassador to Chile, for a hurried 
trip to Washington and sent him .back in time to be there 
for the coup?' Who believes that it is an “accident” that 
U.S. ships were in Latin American waters at that very 
'moment? Who does not know that the “Anderson papers” 
revealed ITT’s plot to stop- the election of Allende in 


1970, and their offer of one million dollars to the White 
House to that end? 

The truth is that once Allende’s election was con- 
firmed, ITT intensified their attack to a fever-pitch, 
advocating everything from fomenting discontent within 
the Chilean military to economic isolation, and eventual 
economic chaos. As one of the exposed memos put it: 
“Everything should be done quietly but effectively to see 
that Allende does not get through the next six months.” 
The Nazi-connections ITT nourished as far back as 1933 
and their present intimate ties to the CIA prepared it 
well for its dirty role. 

Despite ITT, Nixon, and the native oligarchies, in 
his first year in office Allende had succeeded in achiev- 
ing agricultural reforms aimed at giving the land to the 
peasants, had begun to make his country independent 
of foreign-owned firms like Anaconda Copper and Kenne- 
cott Copper corporations, and had attempted to wrest 
control of Chile’s institutions from the privileged minor- 
ity. Even in Hie face of a wildly skyrocketing inflation— 
which had reached an annual rate of more than 300 per- 
cent this year — the masses of the peasant and the 
workers continued to support him against the middle- 
classes, who opposed the9e reforms. 

WORKERS’ RESISTANCE 

When the rightists called for a “strike against the 
government”, urging people not to leave their houses on 
June 21, the day the Workers Central Union had called 
for a demonstration, the workers responded by gathering 
one million strong in Constitution Square, many of them 
coming from cutlying suburban shanty-towns despite the' 
transport strike, arriving in their work vehicles — tractors, 
garbage trucks, and the like. When 150 troops attempted 
an attack on the presidential palace on June 29, and 
when the middle-class truck owners and professionals 
called a “bosses’ strike” to paralyze the economy, the 
wcrkers’ response was the seizure of 45 factories and a 
call for the formation of combat squads. 

So alarmed at this popular mobilization was the 
military, that the' Navy issued orders that only com- 
missioned officers could carry weapons. Sailors loyal to 
Allende were arrested and tortured for their opposition 


to coup-minded officers. If the present take-over is a 
masacre instead of a civil war, it is not because the 
workers and peasants are net resisting the coup, but only 
because they are not armed. 

ALLENDE’S TRAGIC ILLUSION 

The tragedy has become fact, unfortunately, not only 
because of the oligarchy which resisted Allende’s agri- 
cultural reforms; the comprador bourgeoisie which was 
in collusion with U.S. imperialism against the nationali- 
zation of basic industries; and the native fascist party 
P atria y Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty) — but also 
because of the fantastic ilusions of reformism. Because 
Allende gained power through a popular election, he 
thought he could rule with the military intact. Indeed, 
he tried to invite them into the government, as if they 
would obey him just because he was the duly-elected 
“commander-in-chief”; 

Worse still, he did not create a workers’ militia for 
self-defense — for coping with the counter-revolution 
that was preparing its coup ever since he gained power; 
for making sure that workers’ control of production, and 
net just nationalization of industry, would be the only 
guarantee of socialism. There was no, way to fight the 
Communists’ fantastic slogan of “No civil war” — their 
own way of keeping the masses unarmed — because, 
for entirely different reasons, Allende believed it was 
possible to avoid it. 

Solidarity with the Chilean masses begins with 
understanding that the tragedy in Chile, while it will 
fall most bloodily and -most immediately on the Chilean 
workers and peasants, does not end at Chile’s borders. 
It is a tragedy for all of Latin America, where American 
imperialism and the military oligarchies have now gained 
a vicious new strangle-hold on the entire continent. To 
the long list of aborted revolutions of our life-time we 
must now add tortured Chile.. It is long past time for 
us to learn that there is no way to achieve a victory 
without unifying philosophy and revolution. The two 
cannot be separated. 

DEFEND THE CHILEAN MASSES! SHOW YOUR 
OPPOSITION TO AMERICAN IMPERIALISM! 


CHILEAN COUP 

Minutes after the news of the military 
coup in Chile was announced, an ad 
hoc committee got on the phone and 
organized a protest rally in downtown 
San Francisco. Over 200 angry young 
militants picketed the Federal building 
with home-made signs reading: “Chile 
is not another piece of real estate for 
Nixon”, “I.T.T.— International Treachery 
& Tricks,” “Support the Chilean Work- 
ers,” and “Get the CIA Out of Chile ” 

The day after the murder was veri- 
fied the financial pages of the local 
“liberal” daily cynically headlined: “Cop- 
per Gains on Allende Ouster,” and 
noted the favorable market reaction on 
the N.Y. Stock exchange. Anaconda 
Copper bosses shot IWW Union organizer 
Joe Hill, but now the claim is Allende 
shot himself with a machinegun! Can 
anyone believe it? 

Protestor 
Saw Francisco 

*■ * * 

, Over a thousand angry New Yorkers 
gathered at the UN on the evening of 
the fascist coup in Chile. Angela Davis 
and other speakers accused Nixon of 
engineering the coup and expressed their 
support for the Chilean socialists and 
workers. 

The “Marxists” of Chile, whether of 
the reformist or Castroite variety will 
be of little assistance in the fight ahead. 
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Reformism has shown itself to be as 
hopeless a road to new society as the 
guerrilla movements of the 60’s. When 
will the new generation of revolution- 
aries learn that it is not a strategy from 
above, but the self-activity of the op- 
pressed which makes a revolution pos- 
sible? 

Activist 
New York 


THE PRESS— FREE 
AND OTHERWISE 

The press has played up the “strikes” 
of the middle-class professionals and 
- truck owners in Chile as if they were 
the “masses.” We have heard very little 
of the worker and peasant demonstra- 
tions for Allende’s reforms. The strike 
of the copper miners’ got headlines, but 
not the fact that the rightists were using 
the miners' anger at skyrocketing infla- 
tion for their own reactionary purposes, 
or, more important, the fact that the._ 
minute the rightists made their attempted 
coup on June 29, the miners apparently 
remembered their class identity and im- 
mediately ended their strike. Our “ob- 
jective” press will now shed tears for 
the murder of democracy in Chile!’ 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Nixon counter-revolution against 
workers and all minorities in this coun- 
try has had such sweeping ramifications 
that we are sometimes forced to dig and 
to get news of the many struggles of 
rank-and-filers for basic rights, human 
dignity, or even survival. 

The Farah Pants workers in El Paso, 
Texas are one of the groups of workers 
who have been virtually excluded from 
our “free , press.” They have been on 
strike since April ’72 — 17 long, bitter 
months of arrests, beatings, injunctions. 

If it weren’t for the strength of the 
Chicano Movement’s quest for freedom, 
I wonder where they’d be today? 

Here in Detroit, the same young 
Mexican-Americans that picket A&P 
every week also walk picket lines at Hud- 
son’s for the Farah Boycott. 

Farah boyentter 
Detroit 



The treatment of Watergate by the 
mass media in 'East Europe is very in- 
structive. The papers publish, only oc- 
casionally, a few lines on new develop- 
ments of the affair. The only exception 
is an East German foreign affairs weekly 
which published a short summary of the 
“case.” They are almost totally silent 
about Nixon’s role. News of his self- 
defense is published, but not much of 
what he is accused of. Rare are the in- 
stances in which glimpses of American 
public opinion on Watergate are given. 

It is evident that Brezhnev does not 
wish to see his partner at the summit 
painted like what he is. In previous 
years, no occasion was spared to show 
the “ugly face” of decaying capitalism. 
The collusion of so-called Communists 
and their capitalist counterparts cannot 
be made more clear. 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

AUTO WILDCATS 

I don’t work at the plant where your 
wildcat story came from, but it doesn’t 
matter. The conditions are the same. 
Your paper really told the truth about 
the Chrysler wildcats. 

Auto worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

What a great issue the last one was! 
The stories on the rebellions in the auto 
shops were exciting mainly because 
they brought out the revolutionary na- 
ture of the workers that so many people, 
bourgeois and Left alike, have been 
trying to disprove. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

Hie role of the “vanguardists” like 
Progressive Labor’s WAiM, that tried to 
take credit for the recent Chrysler wild- 
cats, is pure and simple “manipulation.” 
I’ve met with some of these kinds of 
fakers on the Left and it was a frighten- 


ing experience, because it gave me an 
idea of what life might be like living 
under Stalinists. 

... Observer , 

• ' Oneida, N.Y. 

WOMEN AND WELFARE 

The new minimum wage law, which 
would have given thousands of poor 
working people, including women house- 
hold workers, a little better wage was 
vetoed by Tricky Dick. The man who 
has brought food to an unbuyable high 
while spending millions of tax dollars 
on hi^ private palaces, axed the mini- 
mum wage increase because it would 
be “inflationary.” 

In addition, lackeys in his administra : 
tion have proposed a new rule to keep 
people off welfare. If adopted, local wel- 
fare agencies would be able to refuse 
aid to families whose husbands and 
fathers are in prison but plan to live 
with their families upon release. 

Either a woman and her children 
would have to risk starvation if she 
couldn’t work and wanted to keep her 
family together after her husband got out. 

Or, a woman would have to break up her 
marriage and family in order to survive 
on welfare. 

Member N&L WL v 
New York 

. * * * 

My child is in a federally funded child 
care center where we pay according to 
ability. Now the Federal government is 
telling us that they aren’t going to fund 
these centers any more. They are going 
to kick out the children of working 
mothers and replace them with the chil- 
dren of welfare mothers. Those welfare 
mothers are then going to be placed on 
workfare programs. 

I don’t dispute the right of welfare 
mothers to child care, what bothers me 
is that they are forcing those of us who 
already work to quit our jobs and stay 
home, and go on welfare so that we can 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution 

(Editor’s Note: We print below excerpts from one 
section of the “Draft Perspectives Report” prepared for 
the Convention of News & Letters Committees. Copies of 
the complete report are available for 50c from News & 
Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 48207.) 

* * * 

Phase 4 should have been entitled “How to Bring on 
a Recession.” Like the planned unemployment when 
the Nixon Administration first faced unemployment and 
the falling profit rate it was determined to shoot up- 
ward, it has now removed price controls so that un- 
controllable inflation c^n go hog wild. Among other 
things, this forces the poverty-stricken Blacks to face 
the very question of survival altogether, the poor whites 
to spend more, and even the middle class to save and 
borrow less, not to mention the slowdown in production. 

Does Nixon expect us to have suffered a total loss 
of memory when, in his plunge to the state-capitalistic 
Phase 2, his Economic Report read: “By the end of 
1972, American anti-inflation policy had become the 
marvel Of the rest of the world ... Largely because of 
this change, the rest of the world is willing to hold in- 
creasing amounts of dollars.” Since then, the dollar has 
had to be devalued twice; wholesale prices rose 25 per- 
cent annually, profits and food costs skyrocketed and 
unemployment remained at an “average” of 5 percent, 
though it was actually over 8 percent in industrial cities, 
and twice that amount among Blacks, especially youth. 
Now rush to individual free enterprise and uncontrolled 
multi-national corporations and you are assured that 
the booming profits will hasten recession in 1974. Al- 
ready we have a considerable lowering of production 
and no hold on wild inflation. 

* • • 

AS AGAINST THE labor bureaucracy that was 
playing around with management over “30 and out” 
and still continues to do so, the proletariat broke out 
into wildcatting, first and above all, over the inhuman 
conditions of labor, and secondly, for a decent wage 


Economics phase-out, global politics phase-in 


to stop running' a continuous losing race against run- 
away inflation. The very UAW bureaucracy— whose 
class-collaborationism did not stop even at the point of 
odious informing on who were the “radicals” at Chrys- 
ler plants, but went the whole hog to the class enemy 
when it called upon the police to eject workers from the 
factories they occupied — had, at the same time, to ad- 
mit the unsafe conditions that would now have to be 
given a high-priority rating. 

Whatever cover-up the labor bureaucracy will desire 
for its dass-collaborationism and its sure betrayal at 
contract-signing time, nothing can hide the fact that it 
is the prop for the whole exploitative system. The stench 
of Watergate may not be on them, but that is only be- 
cause Nixon never invited them that high up. The point 
is that the lying, forensic style of the President char- 
acterizes the labor bureaucracy as well. They are indeed 
the last barrier to labor's control over its working con- 
ditions. But it is clearer to see the profound corruption 
inherent in patriotism as the last refuge of the scoundrel 
in the Watergate Hearings. 

- * * * 

THE ANALYSIS OF Watergate has already been 
dealt with in “The Politics of Counter-Revolution: Water- 
gate and the ‘Year of Europe’ ” (News & Letters, s Tune- 
July, 19731. The “Year of Watergate” with its profound 
corruption, endless flow of money, enemy lists, bugging 
of the Oval Office so that anyone who entered that in- 
ner sanctum was unknowingly and with malice afore- 
thought taped, clearly put the “Year of Europe” in the 
shade. It will not end when the Watergate Hearings 
end. It will remain a continuing sore with its ambience 
over international as well as national developments . . . 

The latest technological horror in the global “per- 
spectives” (!) is the “battlefield nuclear weapon” the 
IT.S. wishes to impose on Europe, specifically West Ger- 
many. Such a dehumanized way of fighting inhuman 
wars is what Dr. Strangelove Kissinger has the gall to 
call “the philosophical underpinnings of a common de- 
fense concept.” On the more immediate front, Nixon 
wishes this “common defense concept” linked to the 
trade advantages he wants from the Common 'Market. 
Nevertheless, so great is ti>e nuclear and economic 


might of U.S. imperialism, so fearful are the European 
ruling classes of a "repetition of 1968,” that, despite 
West Germany’s fear of and Western Europe’s resistance 
to Pax Americana, the International Monetary Fund has 
helped shore up the dollar; the Revaluations have made 
U.S'. goods so attractive abroad that this has gained a 
surplus in foreign trade. No doubt some sort of trip, 
though no “summit,” will be convened to allow for 
“new principles” that can be passed off for a “New 
Atlantic Pact” before the “Year of Europe” ends. 

Or will they “move” 1974 into 1975 to continue with 
France’s delusion that she is “middleman” when not 
only U.S.-Russia are conniving sans her benefit, but 
West Germany is definitely not bowing to the lesser 
economic power? Where the two superpowers listen at 
all, it is China, not Western Europe or Japan, who is 
heard. Though she is in every way in as big a crisis, it 
is not only “in the long run” that none can disregard 
700 million human beings. At this very moment she holds 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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ike care of the kids because we can no 
•tiger afford child care. 

Hospital Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

One of the ways many women have 
een trying to take their own welfare 
nd the welfare of their children, into 
leir own hands is by forming coopera- 
ve day care centers. 

Connecticut has an entire book of 
andards for health and fire regulations 
fiat a center must meet before being 
pproved to open. In theory, these are 
protect children, but in reality, these 
gulations are so stiff that they prevent 
Imost anyone from starting a center, 
pout one out of 100 centers applying 
p health certification passes. 

These regulations make the cost of 
ly care prohibitive to anyone except 
ivemment and big business, who are 
>t about to provide anyone with day 
ire. 

WL Activist 
Connecticut 

• 

RACISM AND SEXISM 

Information taken from the 1972 an- 
fial reports of 609 TV stations (about 
per cent of the total in the U. S.) 
Jveals that 77 per cent of the commer- 
lal TV stations are “pure white” in 
lanagerial positions; 50 per cent em- 
|oy no racial minorities in any profes- 
bnal capacities; and 55 per cent do not 
mploy minorities as technicians; 81 per 
Tnt hire only white as sales personal, 
pt should come as no surprise that 75 
r cent of the women employed are in 
pice or clerical jobs. 

Race Relations Reporter 
Nashville, Tenn. 

♦ * * 

IVuto companies collect government 
pds for training “hard-core” unem- 
pyed — often getting back as much as 
percent of the wages they’re paid 

K en they’re first hired. These new 
, who are usually Black and some- 
> female, are given the most rot- 


ten jobs, and if they don’t quit, are us- 
ually laid off after 89 days since they 
would be covered by the seniority pro- 
tection of the union contract at 90 days. 
Of course, the company can still count 
these workers as meeting goals for the 
hiring of non-white and female workers 
as required by the government. 

The new UAW contract, by establish- 
ing a lower rate of pay for these new 
hires, has now officially sanctioned these 
sexist-racist practices. 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


AMNESTY 

Most of the intense anti-war struggle 
of the late 60's was on campuses, the 
bastion of the middle and upper classes. 
Regardless of ideology, the main fuel 
of resistance in this movement was the 
draft. This was the point at which the 
key issue of individual (and implicitly, 
class) self-determination came into play. 

It was the de-escalation of the use of 
the draft — by the fall of 1970 — which 
sapped the energy, intensity and breadth 
of this movement. But the class char- 
acter of anti-war resistance changed at 
this time, too — with the growth of in 
service GI resistance uniting Black and 
white working class youth in rank-and- 
file militant struggle against militarism 
and the imperialist state apparatus. 

This was followed by positive opposi- 
tion by anti-war vets. And both resulted 
in a large-scale, two-part effort by the 
state to (1) replace the use of American 
boys in execution of imperialist military 
operations, especially in Indochina and 
(2) to quell the GI resistance through 
“pacification” combined with systematic 
removal of militants from the rank-and- 
file. This last was accomplished by the 
three-fold strategy of quick, less-than- 
honorable discharges, stockade sen- 
tences, and headline trials of scape- 
goats such as Billy Dean Smith. 

It is against this backdrop that am- 
nesty becomes important to the working 
class movement It demonstrates that 


while imperialism dehumanizes all sec- 
tors^ of the society held captive under it, 
it especially victimizes the working class. 
Thus amnesty focuses the class-con- 
sciousness of the anti-war movement, 
and makes it further align itself with 
the working class in a unified struggle 
to oppose the mind and body control of 
state-capitalist society. 

Amnesty Organizer 
Canada 

• 

BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 

Prince Philip and his daughter Prin- 
cess Anne have gone to Russia for 
horse-riding competition, and the Rus- 
sian press is declaring their desire to 
improve relations with Britain. The 
British government will do anything to 
get exports as is seen in the decision 
to sell planes to Spain. 

There is, however, the clash on 
foreign policy with the likelihood that 
Britain will set the pace against Russia 
at the coming European Security Con- 
ference. Britain is spending more than 
any other European country on NATO, 
and, taking into account the GNP, twice 
as much as America. 

There is a strong feeling here about 
the intensified struggle against the “dis- 
sidents” in Russia. It looks as if the 
leaders are really alarmed. The struggle 
is more open now. 

The Moscow Trial is featured in the 
press. The Russian bureaucrats did 
everything possible to degrade the two 
victims in public. Nobody with a grain of 
sense will be fooled by the display of two 
men who “confessed.” Yet there is a new 
generation who know nothing of the “con- 
fessions” of the 30’s., Stalinism is not 
dead. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

• 

ITALY 

The first thing the new “center-left ’ 
government that took over did was to 
pass two decrees to endear them to the 
people. (It is becoming always more 
common for the government to make 
decrees rather than leave the vote up 
to the Parliament.) The first law is 
against an increase in rents until Jan. 
1974. The second decree forbids an in- 
crease in prices of some 20 articles— 


above all, food. 

However, everyone knows that it is 
impossible to control the price of food 
in a capitalist system. For these decrees 
the government has consulted almost ex- 
clusively the labor unions. Thus the 
unions have. more or less agreed that 
they will not ask for a new increase in 
wages when the new labor contracts are 
due in Sept. Thus Italy is really following 
U.S. capitalism. What is more, it is the 
Italian CP that is leading us toward this 
“new” society. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

• 

THE LEFT 

The freedom rally here for Czechoslo- 
vakia on Aug. 22, the anniversary of the 
destruction of Prague Spring five years 
ago by the Russian tanks, was very 
small. Almost entirely attended by Czeeh- 
Americans. It was amazing to me that 
none of the young radicals in New York 
showed up. There are rallies every week 
to support freedom struggles in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America and West Europe. 
Do the radical youth of America deny 
the legitimacy of their brothers’ and 
sisters’ struggles for socialism with a 
human face in East Europe, or do they 
simply not care? 

One Who Does 
New York 

* * * 

What causes Mao’s state-capitalism to 
be so attractive to radical intellectuals, 
WL women, and Black revolutionaries? 
Why are so many willing to exchange 
one master for another, a white Nixon 
for a Third World dictator? It has to be 
more than the appeal of “elitism,” and 
seeing themselves on top “after the 
revolution.” It has to be what you are 
always talking about — the lack of 
' philosophy. Instead . of "End the war” 
or “Peace now,” it is now Mao’s Red 
Book which they think will solve , all the 
problems. 

Except for N&L no real Marxism has 
been developed for the U. S. All other 
radicals seem to try to adapt another 
country’s o philosophy for the U. S., 
whether it is Nkrumah’s Pan-Africanism, 
of Russian Communism, or Maoism. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Connecticut 
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UFW takes strike to cities, asks for support 


New York, N. Y. — Cesar Chavez, president of 
1 the United Farm Workers Union, has called a 
halt to picketing of the grape and lettuce fields 
during harvest, due to the violence provoked by 
the growers, Teamsters, and police. Instead a 
caravan of over 200 cars and a bus traveled 
across the country, bringing farmworkers and 
their families to all the major cities to help make 
the grape and lettuce boycott effective. 

In New Jersey, 50 of the arriving farmworkers began 
their activity Sept. 11 by sitting in the Shop-Rite offices 
in Elizabeth, until they were arrested. Sixteen of them 
vowed to stay in the offices until Shop-Rite agreed to sell 
only UFW grapes and lettuce, so they spent the night in 
jail charged with trespassing. An all-night vigil was held 
outside the, jail by other farmworkers. 

One of the farmworkers who just came from Cali- 
fornia talked about the strike. “I’m from the Coachella 
Valley. The union had 'contracts with 36 large farms 
there, and only two renewed it. The rest signed with the 
Teamsters. And most of the people there thought they 
were still under Chavez. c 

“When I landed in jail, they gave ns mattresses and 
blankets. There were 500 of ns. We w$re all arrested to- 
gether in Bakersfiejd. We started yelling ‘Cesar, Si!’ and 
chanting and making noise, so they took away our mat- 
tresses and blankets and shoes, ’ and watered us down 
with hoses,.” All the farmworkers arrested are demanding 
separate jury trials. Yet no migrant farmworker will be 
on the juries, since they generally can’t register to vote. 

Despite rumors to the contrary, the Teamsters are 
still out to break the Farmworkers. A farmworker said, 
“1 think the Teamsters, who are so big and powerful and 
wealthy, are covering the loss of the growers, just so they 
can break the Farmworkers Union. They think we won’t 
hold out for a year because we’re so poor and so small. 
They think they’ll break us in a minute. But we’re just 
going to hang on, until we get our contracts.” 
BOYCOTT A&P, GALLO 

The priority target of the Farmworkers in New York 
is still A&P. They are calling for a total boycott of the 
store until they agree to sell only UFW lettuce and 
grapes. 

A boycott of Gallo wines is also being called for. 
All labels of Gallo, including Paisano, Thunderbird, Carlo 
Rossi, Eden Roc, Red Mountain, Boone’s Farm, Spanada, 
Tyrolia, Ripple, and Triple Jack, are not to be bought. 
Gallo is the largest wine producer in the country, cor- 
nering one-third of the U.S. market. 

The military is still buying tons of .scab lettuce and 
grapes for servicemen. At Hunts Point Terminal Market 
the other morning, where most of New York’s produce 
comes in, and where the United Farm Workers have a 
\ 

RCA dumps students 


New York, N. Y.— One of the largest corporations in 
the U.S., RCA, is trying to deal another hard blow to 
Vietnam vets — Blacks, Latin Americans, and others of 
the already hardest hit. RCA has decided to “phase out” 
their electronics training schools without any considera- 
tion for the 3,000 students yet to complete their training 
or for the 800 new applicants for the next term. 

A large percentage of these students are vets and 
may lose their benefits if unable to complete these 
courses. Many foreign students from Africa, Asia, and 
poorer nations will lose their visas and have to leave 
the country if the schools close. 

RCA has decided that education does not fit in with 
their profit picture. This has meant faculty lay-offs as 
well which have reached into the 15-year seniority 
bracket. 

One Vietnam veteran said, “There are no schools 
around that can replace the RCA Institute for quality of 
training or cost, and the state ones don’t look like theyH 
give us transfer credit. So we could lose our GI and Vets’ 
benefits.” 

“I fought over there and developed a heart condition 
dnd nervous breakdown. There’s those who lost their 
hands, their legs. None of us have a chance at any job 
without this training— then we’ll have a 50-50 chance.” 
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California cannery workers support UFW strikers 


picket, line every morning, a driver contracted by the 
Army to deliver the vile vegetation refused to cross the 
UFW picket line.' He told the picketers he had 800 boxes of 
scab lettuce, and he was turning right around with them. 

The farmworkers need support, especially accomo- 
dations, food, and clothing. More farmworkers from Cali- 
fornia are expected. If you have room you can spare, 
or help you can give, contact the .United Farm Workers' 
office in your city. In New York it’s: United Farm 
Workers, 331 W. 84th St., New York, N.Y. 10024. 

US. exiles in Canada 

New York, N. Y. — More than 20,000 Ameri- 
can exiles remain in Canada in constant danger 
of deportation into the hands of American mili- 
tary or courts. Many “illegal” exiles — war re- 
sisters, both draft refusers and deserters — live 
a hand-to-mouth existence as day laborers or 
occasional workers. All of them fear that the 
Canadian government may ultimately fipd and 
deport them. 

These American exiles, who -are in Canada “illegal- 
ly,” now have one final opportunity to legalize their 
presence in Canada and to bring stability to their lives. 
Ah exile who becomes landed under this new law will 
still have the choice to return to the United States if 
an amnesty is granted. 

For a period of 60 days following the enactment of 
the amendment of the Immigration Appeal Board Act, 
every person now living in Canada (arriving there be- 
fore Dec. 1, 1972), no matter how he or she entered 
or under which conditions he Temains, may apply for 
landed immigrant status with toe Canadian authorities. 

It is expected that the Canadian government will be 
extremely lenient this last time in applying the standards 
for becoming “landed” and that almost all applicants will 
qualify. But, the Canadian government has made it very 
clear that this will be one last opportunity for “illegal” 
residents to legalize their status. 

We urge you to be in touch with any war resisters 
you know in Canada who could profit from this bill. 
For more information write: Americans for Amnesty 

235 East 49th Street 
New York, N.Y. 18617 
/ (212) 371-7086 

Scotland: TUC leaders betray 

Glasgow, Scotland — The TUC is meeting at 
Blackpool and the decisions do not reflect the 
wishes of rank and file trade unionists. It is in- 
evitable that further talks with Heath will take 
place. 

Jack Jones is blossoming out as a statesman but 
still trying to retain his reputation of being on toe left. 
He speaks of industrial action on old age pensions but 
continues to attach importance to talks at Downing 
Street. There will be an increase of one pound (about 
$2.50) per week in the month of October. It may suit 
Heath to add to his own popularity by making a further 
increase. This would add to the prestige of Jones even 
if all the other issues are lost. 

The TUC has a new Secretary. His name is Len 
Murray. If ever there was a crawling careerist, he is 
one. He is a weakling and yet he will lead the trade 
unions to Downing Street. Heath will have reason to 
be happy when he meets this fellow. 

The truth is that apart from the victory won by 
the miners through strike action, there is little to boast 
about at the TUC Conference. The workers continue with 
unofficial strikes but there is no official interest. The 
courage of the rank-and-file shows no signs of lagging. 

’ Unfortunately, the fear of unemployment has led to 
squabbles about war work. Newcastle shipyard workers 
are annoyed about naval orders going to the Clyde, and 
Lower Clyde shop stewards are complaining about the 
orders going to the Upper Clyde. 

The political ambitions of a number of trade union 
leaders are affecting the whole movement. We are 
suffering from a set-back because of- reluctance on toe 
part of toe so-called leaders to face up to the situation. 

—Harry McShane 
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Gainesville 8 victory 

By Chris Norwell 

The jury in The Gainesville 8 conspiracy trial has 
returned a not-guilty verdict for all the members of the 
Vietnam Veterans Against the War, thus chalking up 
another loss for the government. Since the Spock trial for 
aiding draft resisters in 1967 ended in Dr. Spock and his 
fellow defendents being freed, the government has lost 
every major conspiracy case it had brought’. 

The Chicago 8, Huey Newton, the Panther 21, the 
Catonsville 9, Bobby Seale, the Harrisburg 7, Angela 
Davis and Ruohell Magee, the Camden 28, EUsberg and 
Russo, and now the Gainesville 8; all have ended with 
the people on the juries not accepting the government’s 
case. The people aren’t believing the' government lies 
against radicals. That could be one reason the govern- 
ment is trying to tamper with the jury system, making 
it smaller, for instance, so that they can return more - 
verdicts favorable to them. 

The jury in the vets’ trial was composed of mostly 
student youth and a few Blacks. It only took them 2% 
hours to decide the vets were innocent. The vets them- 
selves showed how ludicrous the whole trial was when 
they brought up only one defense 'witness, compared to 
the government’s many informers and similar scum. ~ 

Although the government hasn’t won a conspiracy 
case in the courts yet, they haven’t given up trying. The 
Indians of Wounded Knee are soon to face toe American 
justice system, the prisoners who demanded their free- 
dom at Attica are coming up for trial. Nixon’s regime 
won’t take no for an answer, and they’ll try even harder 
now' to supress revolt. 

Which makes us wonder who the real conspirators 
are. Not that we have to wonder. Watergate and the 
Nixon spy system are obvious enough. 

Kent State, Jackson State, and Attica were violent 
examples of Nixon’s conspiracies against people, not to 
mention the conspiracy against the Indochinese people 
with Mao and Brezhnev playing along. Cutting off wel- 
fare, inflation, unemployment, throwing out social pro- 
grams in favor of military ones; all these and more 
show the capitalist conspiracy in the hands of the state. 

All this should tell us that Nixon and his cohorts will 
be fought at every level, right up to a revolution to 
change the entire society. We must defend all political 
prisoners of this racist regime and at the same time 
develop a unity of a philosophy of liberation coming from 
and uniting with the struggles of the working class. 
Otherwise toe real conspirators might win in their bid 
for total control. 


TW0 WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

the ace in Cambodia which means the whole Indochina 
peninsula and the “presence” of both toe U.S. and 
North Vietnam. 

* * » . 

WHETHER OR NOT the “Nixon Doctrine” of mak- 
ing Asian .kill Asian continues to operate in Southeast 
Asia depends not so much on U.S. might as on; the Sino- 
Soviet conflict, plus toe Prince who cast his eyes aside 
when his own country was first bombed, '■ and now 
labors to make sure there will be no unity in toe Indo- 
china peninsula. Put more concretely, Sihanouk is ac- 
tually flirting with toe U.S. — Chou En-lai made sure 
his telegram to Sen. Mansfield promising “peace with 
honor” was no mere show. Sihanouk is as anxious as 
Mao to have an “American presence” *there! What each 
calls toe struggle against “Russian hegemony” actually 
means a struggle against a North Vietnamese “domina- 
tion” in any unified Indochina peninsula. To close one’s 
eyes to the sinister moves by Mao’s China is to help 
U.S. imperialism remain in Southeast Asia, in Europe, 
and throughout toe world — everywhere that China-Russia 
cast their eyes for “equal” world domination. 

The world crises, the intra-imperialistic fighting, 
whether called private capitalism or state-capitalism, 
the two-party or the single-party state, the overripeness 
of its decay, demand that we prepare for uprooting 
the system Before the multiplicity of its crises the world 
over retrogresses humanity to a stage of barbarism. 


* For that matter, Chou told a similar thing to the 
Japanese ruling politicians: that he “understood” their 
treaty with the U.S.; that it was necessary to remain 
under the U.S. nuclear -umbrella (see The Manchester 
Guardian, 2/14/73). And long before then, at the very 
moment he touts a “revolutionary” line in East Europe, 
he tells West Europe, West Germany especially, that 
an “American presence” is needed. , 
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Endless worldwide crises show need for new human relations 


(Continued from Page 1) 

• fully conscious of, but must become so, if we are to 
have revolution-in-the-maklng rather than missed mo- 
ments. Where much of the new left had proudly re- 
jected any conception of theory or, like Cohn-Bendit, 
felt that it could be picked up along the way, Duna- 
yevskaya traces historically the necessity of theoretical 
preparation for revolution. Such preparation must begin 
by a rediscovery of the philosophy of liberation of our 
age — Marxism. 

PREPARATION FOR REVOLUTION 

Theoretical preparation for revolution is no catch 
phrase, nor is it something one can will by merely 
reading the essential books and writing out the essay of 
the moment. If must instead involve a full awareness 
of what Marx meant by praxis'. It is a coming to- 
gether of practice and theory in so dynamic a manner i 
that theory is a form of revolutionary practice and 
practice itself contains theory. 

More than any other, place it is today’s United 
States, though her vision is global, that both allows 
and drives Dunayevskaya to search for the historic and 
philosophic roots to match the present day passion for 
freedom. The Black Dimension, the anti-war youth, die 
women’s liberationists, the workers on wildcat— all are 
the creative engines of revolution— which she sees de- 
manding a return back to the labors which created the 
philosophy of human liberation, Marxism, and which in 
turn will help release today’s struggles to make the leap 
to absolute freedom. 

Dialectics, which materialists have at best equated 
to the class struggle combined with the party to lead, 
and which would-be Marxists in power have tried to 
redefine without the class struggle to be what they 
willed it to be, is instead shown by Dunayevskaya to be 
both the class struggle, and thus objectively based, and 
the self-movement, the subjectivity, from below of the 
forces of freedom in thought as well as in action. Just 
as the very struggles of the fifties and sixties— in East 
Europe, in Africa, in America— contained the dialectic 
methodology implicitly within, so it is today’s struggles 
that become the challenge to which she devotes Part 

t' ‘ 
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III of Philosophy and Revolution. "Economic Realities 
and the Dialectics of liberation.” 

REVOLTS FOR HUMANISM 

Perhaps most maligned in the post World War II 
world are the East European Revolts that have been in 
permanence sinee East Germany and -Hungary in the 
early and mid 50s. Dunayevskaya analyzes these and 
toe Inter revolts as a movement from practice which is 
itself « form of theory. She links the activities of masses 
in Poland and in Czechoslovakia of toe late sixties and 
seventies with the serious questioning of what is Marxism 
that has been occurring among East European thinkers 
since the East German and Hungarian mass activities. 
Those revolts were not just agafaist Russian domination, 
but were a search for the humanism of Marx. The East 
European revolts are not a regional question but a 
challenge for revolutionaries, especially Yevolutionary 
philosophers to reorganize their action and thought. 

The scope of toe work is most remarkable, covering 
as it does 200 years of revolution in fact and in thought, 
digging deeply into the dialectic of Hegel, Marx and 
Lenin, jamming them up against what she calls "Alter- 
natives” — not only revolutionaries like Trotsky and Mao, 
but also a committed intellectual like Jean-Paul Sartre 
who remains an "outsider looking in”— and ending with 
the problems of our day, in toe United States, in Africa, 
in Europe, in Asia. 

The work is divided into three parts, and each part 
has three chapters, each of which is a presentation, at 
one and the same time, of what the philosophy and the 
revolution were when they happened and what they are 
from the vantage point of today. 

HEGEL, MARX, LENIN: 

PHILOSOPHICALLY WELDED 

Duiiayevskaya deftly cuts off today’s Marxists who 
wish to "deHegeKze" Marx and thus separate him not 
from Hegel alone, but* from the dialectic methodology 
which enables Marx to discover that specific subjectivity 
— the sensuous human praxis of the proletariat — which 
will bring on the downfall of capitalism and give birth 
to a neur society. Thus, in comparing the Grundrisse to 
Capital she traces through the dynamic relationship of 
the movement from revolutionary practice in the thought 
of Marx since it was the working class struggles of the 
1860’s for the shortening of the working day, during and 
after the Civil War in the United States, which caused 
Marx to restructure the Grundrisse into what we now 
know as Capital. It is the unity of the movement from 
practice and from theory within Marx’s works to which 
many of today’s Marxists seem totally blind. This is 
all too obvious in the latest Mao-tinged introduction to 
th.e translation of the Grundrisse by Martin Nicolaus. 
The same holds true in her analysis of Lenin’s philo- 
sophic break with his pre-1914 Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism and his post-1914 Philosophic Notebooks. 

Space does not permit an analysis of the Lenin 
chapter which concludes Part I, nor of the three chapters 
on Trotsky, Mao and Sartre which constitute Part II. 
Each chapter in the work is an original piece of Marxist 
scholarship as well as integrally related to the present 
day. This makes the third section of the work— “Eco- 
nomic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation” most ex- 
citing. There, one is immediately taken by the world- 
wideness of the movement. 

It was almost the whole continent of Africa saying 
no to Western Imperialism; East Europe daring to seek 
a Marxist freedom from the state-capitalism of Russia; 
Cuba and Vietnam challenging America; Sheng-wu-lien 
as the left opposition' within China calling for an end to 
"the red capitalist class”; the French proletariat against 
modern industrial capitalism; toe Black dimension in 
the United States. It was thus a movement within each 
country to be rid of oppression* both colonial and native. 

Dunayevskaya explores the totality of the movement 
not only in the numerous battles to negate the unfree- 
dom of present day reality, but also the myriad of 
creative forms that arose during these battles. The work- 
ers’ councils and strike committees in East Europe, the 
African mass activities and search for African Social- 
ism, the worker-student action committees in France, 
the self-activity in the Detroit Revolt, the emergence 
of a women’s liberation movement within the American 
new left— all are the new forms pushing themselves up. 

THE 60’S: "BORN ANEW” 

For those of us who lived in the 1960’s as partici- 
pants — Freedom Rides and Free Speech Movement, 
picket lines around Woolworths and peace marches up 
Market Street, Sit-Ins and Teach-Ins, Freedom Highway 
and Mississippi Summer Project, S.F. State College apd 
Columbia — there was the' exhilaration, the camaraderie, 
the being-part-of-the-Movement, almost a rebirth of each 
of us. Many of us who were of the 60’s will find Philos- 
ophy and Revolution as much an intellectual being born 
anew as the 60’s were in practice and emotion. 

Surely, a rebirth In revolutionary theory to match 
and help give form to the revolutionary activism of the 
60’s is a prime necessity. Only in this way will the 60’s 
not be a footnote to history but toe source of new be- 
ginnings for social revolution in the 1970’s. 

Dunayesvkaya shows how the 1950s and the 1960s 


disclosed this precise aspect of the dialectic, a move- 
ment from practice, as the crucial one for our age — one 
that no previous age had been able to see in as clear 
a manner. For Dunayevskaya, the maturity of recent free- 
dom activities— in the questions asked, in toe forms of 
struggle taken— showed that this movement from prac- 
tice towgrd theory which itself contains revolutionary 
theory is not alone in Hegel’s Absolutes, it is in life 
itself. ; , 3 ~; 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION A UNITY 

' This dual discovery— from revolutionary philosophy 
and from revolutionary practice — form toe basis of 
Dunayevskaya’s work. It is important to note toe insep- 
arability of her discoveries. The discovery of the move- - 
ment from practice to theory within toe dialectic itself * 
compels a new way of looking at the movement which 
emerged from practice. The revolutionary totality which 
is implicit in that movement is what Dunayevskaya con- 
centrates on. In turn, the movement from practice itself 
opens up a new vision for comprehending the Hegelian- 
Marxist dialectic as integral to the movement toward 
revolution. 

Here is how she expresses it: “For Marx toe dia- . 
lectic of liberation ... not only ‘concretized’ the Hegel- 
ian dialectic as ‘algebra of revolution’, it also, and above 
all, emerged from history, proletarian history, fr&m the 
actuality of the freedom struggles. The Marxian dialectic 
was thus not a mere standing of Hegelian philosophy 
on its feet instead of its head. It is true that it had been 
v standing on its head and had to be anchored in reality; 
but Marx saw masses not merely as ‘matter’ but as 
Reason.- It was not they who were ‘practicing’ Marxism. 

It was Marx who was universalizing their praxis.” ’ * 

Because Dunayevskaya follows the movement both i 
in its revolutionary totality and its contradiction, we can- 
not fail to see how great is the challenge to this genera- 
tion, how bard is the task that is still to be done. It is 
a self-freeing task, but a self-freeing that must be con- 
scious of itself to fulfill itself. Dunayevskaya’s contri- 
bution toward that task opens totally new paths in 
thought as well as in action. It is an indispensable work 
for every serious revolutionary. 
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UAW: leaders and ranks 

(Continued from Page 1) 

lives in these plants. But all W.A.M. did was get all of 
their own people thrown out of the plant, along with 
dozens of innocent workers as happened after the wildcat 
strikes. 

i 

There are other questions that some workers are 
asking and thinking about. We have' just gone through 
a city primary election in Detroit. The leaders of the 
UAW supported a white City Councilman named Ravitz 
for mayor, and refused to support a Black that had come 
up through the ranks of the union before being elected 
State Senator. x - - 

This caused concern among the Black community, 
and even among some Black labor leaders. The white 
labor leaders pretended that the Black man, Coleman 
Young, did not have a chance — there was no big money 
backing him. 

A 1 Chrysler Mack Worker told me that for the first 
time in 30 years of working there, not one piece of cam- 
’ paign literature for the UAW candidate was passed out 
at the plant gate. Ravitz never once appeared at the 
plant. Coleman Young won the nomination over Ravitz. 
Some workers are saying that Ravitz did not appear at 
the plants because the big majority of workers are Black, 
and the UAW had gotten the news on how they felt about 
Coleman being bypassed for Ravitz. 

UAW BOWS TO RACISM 

It is a known fact that few whites will vote for 
Blacks in this city. Racism in elections is as bad or 
worse than most places in the South, and the UAW has 
never stood up and fought against racism. They did not 
really fight against Wallace and his racist supporters. 

It was not until Black workers began to show their 
resentment against racist white workers supporting Wal- 
lace in the shops that toe unions made some lukewarm 
statement against Wallace. It was because of the racist 
attitudes of white labor leaders and their belief that Black 
workers and Black people as a whole are dumb, that 
they spent thousands of workers’ dollars on a losing 
candidate. 

Another worker said, “The company and the union 
are so concerned about money that new workers can 
break almost any company rules as long as they do not 
interfere with production. What older workers in past 
years were fired for, superintendents and foremen see 
young workers doing today and turn their heads.” 

He said, “I do agree that it will take a complete 
change and reorganization of this union from top to 
bottom- This philosophy of liberation must begin at the 
point of production. We must break the stranglehold of 
the company and union over us to be free again.” 
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by Peter Mallory 


10th Chinese Communist Party Congress revises constitution 


According to Hsinhua (official Chinese News 
Agency communique published in NYT, Aug. 30, 
1973), the Communist Party held its “lively” no-one- 
knows-where-congress on Aug. 24-28. This most se- 
cret and briefest Communist Party Congress re- 
vised the Constitution that resulted from the chaos 
of three years of the so-called Cultural Revolution, 
1966-69. This had to be done since the Constitution 
adopted at the 9th Party Congress had designated 
Lin Piao as “Chairman Mao’s closest comrade-in- 
arms and successor.” 

Whether the ex-Defense Minister was shot be- 
cause he opposed Mao’s suddenly rolling out the red 
carpet for President Nixon, or his plane crashed as 
he tried to escape to Russia after an unsuccessful 
coup against Mao, as now alleged, Lin is now de- 
clared to be nothing short of a “bourgeois careerist, 
conspirator, counter-revolutionary, double-dealing 
renegade and traitor.” 

The reporter on the revision of the Constitution 
was one Wang Hung-wen, a newcomer to the leader- 
ship who is supposed to prove just how “proletarian- 
ized” and “young” the leadership has become. Wang 
is 36 years old, a former textile worker who had, . 


with the Red Guards established by Lin, become 
one of its leaders in Shanghai. He read out of the 
Party not only the dead Lin but also Chen Po-ta, the 
long-time Secretary and ghost writer for Mao. Like 
Lin, he was not only one of the original leaders of 
the revolution that brought Communism to power in 
1949, but, specifically, a leader of the Cultural 
Revolution which ousted Liu Shao-chi and the- party 
leaders who had “opposed Mao Tse-tung Thought.” 
Presently, he is declared not only to have been part 
of the “Lin Piao anti-Party clique”, but nothing 
less than an “anti-Communist, Kuomintang element. 
Trotskyist, renegade, enemy agent and revisionist.” 

The 1,249 delegates “unanimously” voted for 
the expulsion of Lin and Chen and adopted the 
revised Constitution. All one can conclude from 
Wang’s call for “future Cultural Revolutions” is 
that that is the euphemism for purges! Now, how- 
ever, the emphasis is on “United and don’t split.” 

In any case, it was not the newcomer to the 
leadership who gave the chief, the Political Report. 
Chou En-lai did that. Clearly, he is the formulator 
and executor of China’s foreign policies. And, where- 
as words were still used to speak against “hegemon- 
ism of the two super -powers, the United States and 


the USSR”, the specific thrust was against “sur- 
prise attack” by Russia which is now referred to 
as “social imperialists.” 

As for the world revolution that had been 
touted, that has been reduced to “the struggle for 
production.” Daily the press in China headlines 
“Happy to collect nightsoil for the revolution.” 
“Learn to operate the pneumatic hammer for the 
revolution.” “Conscientious pig raiser.” The give- 
away in all these exhortations is that they them- 
selves admit that the emphasis on these “heroes” 
must continue to counter-act what they call the- 
“bad” attitudes to production. 

Finally, while the Congress called for “millions” 
of successors to Mao, the facts are these. In a 
country of 750 million human beings, the Communist 
Party which is supposed to have 28 million mem- 
bers, elected a Central Committee of 319 members, 
of whom only 25 constitute the Politburo, and the 
actual Committee that runs the country is the 
Standing Committee of 9! The only thing new in 
the Congress is that, instead of Lin Piao who was 
sole Vice-Chairman, there are now 5 vice-chairmen. 
Mao, of ooiirse, remains the one and only head. 


Soviet dissidents 

With two victims, Victor Krasin and Pyotr 
Yakir, already tried, convicted and exhibited to 
the press in a style reminiscent of the Moscow 
trials, the stage is being set for the arrest and 
trials of nuclear physicist Andrei D. Sakharov and 
noted author Alexander Solzhenitsyn. “If I am 
declared killed or suddenly mysteriously dead, you 
can infallibly conclude, with 100 percent certainty 
that I have been killed with the approval of the 
KGB or by it,” said Solzhenitsyn. 

Sakharov held a news conference at which he 
accused Soviet psychiatrists of injecting a depress- 
ant drug, halopirdol, into dissident physicist Leonid 
Plyusch in Dnepropetrovsk Prison Mental Hospital. 
He also noted that the wife of General Pyotr Grigo- 
renko, held in a mental hospital, reported that her 
husband has become totally indifferent under the 
drugs he has been receiving. 

A violent campaign Is raging in the Soviet 
press against those who dissent from the Soviet 
regime, by writers, authors, musician^, composers, 
and conductors who are worse than prostitutes for 
the Soviet police state. This doesn’t mean it is 
restricted to the people in the arts—the revolution- 
ary dissidents suffer in silence since the “West” 
doesn’t even offer the protection of headlines. 


South Africa 



Another Johannesburg massacre has taken 
place as striking Black miners protesting less-than- 
living wages have been mowed down by the ma- 
chine guns of the white racist police at a gold mine. 
They killed 12 Black people and severely wounded 
nine others at Carltonville, at the Deep Levels Gold 
Mine where Black miners had struck for better pay. 

The workers’ demands for a living wage were 
rejected by the white racist management and, when 
they threatened to take over company buildings, toe 
white racist police claimed “provocation” and 
mowed them down with machine guns! 


The police attack on the peaceful strikers was 
met by a violent reaction in the Black community 
before communications on the results were cut off 
by the White racist government of South Africa. 

Needless to say there is not a. word of protest 
on toe massacre from the Nixon Administration 
that considers the apartheid government their favor- 
ite trading partner and is disregarding the UN re- 
quests for a boycott of its goods. 

Israeli- Arab relations 

A combination of Palestinian commandos and 
toe Israeli military command seems to be highly 
unlikely, yet the rumor mill indicates that Israeli 
military commanders would not be opposed to some' 
Palestinians taking over the Kingdom of Jordan as 
a Palestine homeland, if only they would keep out 
of Israel and cease terrorist activities. 

The plot of Abu Daoud, toe Palestinian leader 
who was arrested when he attempted to enter Jor- 
dan last winter dressed as an Arabian Sheik in an 
effort to take over toe Jordan government, sought 
to. establish a base for a return of the “commandos” 
to Jordan. 

Interviews with the Fedayeen leaders toy George 
Geyer of; toe Chicago News indicate that the effort 
not only - had their support, but that such Israeli 
leaders its Moshe Dayan and Golda Meir, the Prime 
Minister,; pushed the idea that they Would have no 
opposition to toe Palestinian “Homeland” being 
located in Jordan rather than the territory now 
occupied 1 by Israel. 


Sino-Soviet conflict dominates Non-Aligned Nations Conference 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


By John Alan 

From all reports, the recently concluded 4th Con- 
ference of Non-Aligned Nations, held toe week of Sept. 
9 in Algiers, was a dismal failure. It was a study in 
the “rhetorics of toe obvious” as Jamaican Premier Mi- 
chael Manley put it, even though 60 Chiefs of State and 
Government heads attended to “reaffirm the principles 
of non-interference and national independence and to 
try once again to unite toe underdeveloped world in a 
common front against the wealthy western nations,” 
and to “end the pillage of the underprivileged nations.” 

What is so tragic is that the Conference demon- 
strated how fragile the concept of “non-alignment” is, 
and even more depressingly revealed how the .Sino- 
Soviet conflict, in less than a decade, has debilitated the 
revolutionary fervor of some of these Third World 
nations. 

A BITTER CHANGE 

One can hardly constrain a feeling of sadness, 
when we realize that the host country, Algeria, less 
than 20 years ago was conducting a bitter war against 
toe savagery of French colonialism,. and toe best philo- 
sophic expression of that was posited by Frantz Fanon, 
a Black man from Martinique, who saw the struggle of 
the Algerian people as a mighty effort to "restore the 
human being to his proper place — toe very center of 
any social structures!” 

In Fanon’s words, the Algerian Revolution would 
toe “the oxygen which brings about, and sustains, a new 
kind of human being.” But this centerpiece of Fanon’s 
philosophy of what toe African and toe other 'Third 


World resolutions were all about was shunted off into 
the wings of the Conference, while sharp clashes raged 
around whether toe “non-aligned” should or should not 
support toe world interests of the Soviet Union. 

It was not by chance that such a debate took place. 
Those who favored the world interests of China, while 
keeping a low profile at toe Conference, made such a 
debate inevitable. 

SINO-SOVIET SPLIT ERUPTS 

The fact that the deposed head of the Cambodian 
Government, Prince Norodom Sihanouk, rose (despite 
the objection of Conference Chairman Boumedienne) to 
point out to Fidel Castro— who had passionately defend- 
ed the Soviet Union — that the USSR continues to have 
diplomatic relations with the Lon Nol Government, was 
not a simple virginal objective observation. 

What was clearly being imposed upon toe Confer- 
ence was the Sino-Soviet conflict — a conflict which is 
inimical to forward movement by toe African and Third 
World peoples to complete their liberation. 

We must burn into our memory that the State-Capi- 
talist systems of Russia and China had nothing to do 
with the liberation struggles of African and Third World 
peoples to free themselves from the bondage of West- 
ern imperialism. Originally, in many cases, Peking and 
Moscow were either opposed, or at best remained neu- 
tral, to the ideas of freedom that surged throughout toe 
Colonial and semi-Colonial countries during toe late 
1950’s. Their interest in the Colonial world, defined by 
supplying a limited amount of economic “aid” after toe 
imperialists had been sent packing, was part of toe 


strategy of the Cold War, and in essence and in purpose 
was the very opposite of the goals of the Colonial rev- 
olution. j 

Frantz Fanon may have been hazy on many points, 
but philosophically he was clear that the purpose of the 
colonial revolutions was to liberate toe “Wretched of toe 
Earth,” toe most lowly element of man within the struc- 
ture of the colonial hierarchy, not just toe elite who were 
to occupy and warm over toe seats of the departing 
colonial masters. To him, the “Wretched of the Earth” 
were not clay, to be shaped by the hands of a group of 
political potters. Instead, they were those who, by their 
revolutionary actions, became the thinkers as well — 
projecting and building a new system of values “superior 
to that which exists.” What was his task, and their task? 
— “to create the whole man, whom Europe has been 
incapable of bringing to triumphant birth.” 

THE GIANTS DO AWAIT 

Although at this Conference the Sino-Soviet conflict 
was front and center, at meetings the United States, as 
toe richest and most powerful consuming nation, was 
the chief target. There were fears expressed by some 
of the 76 delegates and observers, real fears, that the 
new detente between the United States, Russia and 
China would sell out the interests of the “non-aligned 
nations.” 

It was toe young reactionary Colonel el Qaddafi, of 
Libya (who wants to return to toe ancient laws of 
Islam), whose pessimistic comments startled toe Con- 
ference Almost prophetically he said: “When toe Con- 
ference ends, the giants will be awaiting us.” 
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Workers say 
Nixon wanb 
one-man rule 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Some workers were discussing the crisis in this 
country and throughout the world, that makes a human 
life seem to be cheaper than commodities. There is more 
concern over corporations, profits and big business in- 
terests than there is over the health and lives of under- 
privileged and older citizens. 

One said, “the Nixon Administration has demon- 
strated to the American people, perfectly clear, that his 
concern is not that of all the people, only a chosen few.” 
Another said, “Nixon does not give a damn about many 
of those that supported him the last few years. Any other 
President in the past accused of all the shady doing that 
he has been would have been forced to do what he had 
Agnew do last week.” 

NIXON’S TAXES AND OURS 

The worker said, “How could Agnew attack the 
government system of justice used against him, and in 
the same breath praise Nixon, who has been accused of 
conspiracy against the Democratic Party, although they 
call it a cover-up of Watergate. Agnew was charged with 
bribery and tax evasion. At the same moment, they 
report that Nixon only paid some $700 in taxes for the 
past two years. 

“Hell man, I paid some $900 a year in tax withhold- 
ing for the past three years, and I am a factory worker. 
When I filled out my income tax forms, I had to pay 
$150 more. My earnings with all that overtime were less 
than $11,000. The President’s salary is $200,000 a year, 
besides all the money he knocks down, but he is paying 
next to nothing in taxes.” 

He is not sitting there as a President, but as a god. 
Before they can get through with one unethical thing 
about him, another pops up. I saw a TV news report the 
other night about Nixon’s closest friend Bebe Rebozo. 
In Key Biscayne, where one of Nixon's homes is, Rebozo 
owns and controls the city. The only bank tkere belongs 
to' him. 

REWARDING REBEZO 

Some citizens there who were angry because of the 
bank’s attitude and actions against them petitioned to 
start a new bank. They were rejected because Nixon 
appointees turned them down. When these citizens con- 
tinued to protest, the government controllers gave 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Coachela Valley UFW strikers meeting 




UFW convention: more then a union 


Fresno, Cal. — “We the Farm Workers of 
America, have tilled the soil, sown the seeds, and 
harvested the crops.” So begins the Constitution 
of the United Farm Workers of America, created 
at their first constitutional convention, Sept. 21- 
23. 

The hundreds of farm workers who came were the 
representatives of the thousands who have been striking 
and have been arrested, and the three who have been 
killed over the last several months. There were Chicanos, 
Filipinos, Arabs and Blacks from California grape 
ranches, Arizona lettuce fields, and even Florida orange 
groves. It was the first convention since the farm workers 
began organising in 1965 with strikes and the boycott of 
the grapes. 

This union convention was like no other we have 
been to, as the Farm Workers are like no other union. 
It is not only union, but family, La Raza, committee, 
community — the farm workers’ own form of organiza- 
tion. The farm workers have seen their union as a way 
to freedom. All this was reflected at the convention in 
the seriousness and totality of participation in the dis- 
cussion of their constitution, in the debate on the resolu- 
tions (which included solidarity with the Chilean working 
people, especially farm workers), and in the demonstra. 
tions of chanting, singing and hand-clapping. 

The greatness of the convention was not so much in 
the constitution passed, or the resolutions supported, -but 
in the collectivity of expression and work which was in 
evidence throughout the convention. It was the activity 
of farm workers, in action and in ideas, which was 
reflected at the convention. 

—Eugene Walker and Deborah Morris 
. News & Letters Committees 


THE MIDDLE EAST ERUPTS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 

(Editor’s Note: As we go to press, the two super 
powers have re-entered the Middle East cockpit, allegedly 
to gain a “ cease-fire ” — which has not stopped the firing. 
The latest developments have changed nothing in the 
fundamental analysis written on October 12 by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, which we print below.) 

* * # 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan on Oct. 

8 pronounced the highly charged imperialistic 
statement: “The same road that leads from Da- 
mascus to Tel Aviv also leads from Tel Aviv to 
Damascus.” To try to defend such reactionary 
militarist statements by pointing to the fact that 
it was not Israel, but Egypt and Syria who first 
crossed the 1967 cease-fire boundaries, is to fall 
into the typical capitalistic-Communistic trap 
about “aggression.” 

It is never a question of who fired the first shot. 
Israel had six years during which she had not returned 
so much as one inch of Arab soil. 

Not only that. She had behaved as any imperialist — 
occupying territory that was not hers, expelling people 
whose land it was. and proceeding to remake it in her 
image both as to land and as to settlers. Therefore, to 
keep harping on the timing of the surprise attack, blas- 
phemous or otherwise, is to talk in % language that is 
absolutely foreign to the masses who are doing the dying, 
Israeli as well as Arab. 

This is hot a matter of “approval” of either Arab 
or Israeli rulers in this war. Nor can the question possi- 
bly be limited to the two sides, in disregard of the super- 
powers— U.S. and Russia— who have been in the Middle 
East cockpit ever since the 1967 war. 

THE BIG POWERS ARE LINING UP 

Take Kissinger’s frightening statement: “We shall 
resist aggressive foreign policy. Detente cannot survive 
irresponsibility in any area, including the Middle East.” 

Our double-tongued Secretary of State tried to give 
the impression that he was threatening Russia. In fact, 
judging by today’s (Oct. 12) press conference, he was 
also saying the opposite— that Russia is a “responsible” 
power and as “worried” as the U.S. about the Middle 
East. 

What it all adds up to is that the U.S., like Russia, 
has no intention of letting either the Israelis or the Arabs 
enjoy self-determination; that, once the battle lines are 
“clear,” the Big Powers will do the deciding. 

So far to the right have the Israeli leaders moved, 
so imperialistically-minded are they now, that already 
Premier Meir dares to say that “after victory,” Israel 
will no longer be satisfied with the borders of Oct. 5, 
1973! Does that woman really have the gall to see herself 
driving into occupied Cairo? Or Damascus? Or wish to 
dam up the Suez Canal? Where and when will all this 
madness stop? Can they not face reality? 

Just as the Maginot Line failed to protect France, 
the Bar Lev Line fell to Egypt. In both cases it was a 
question of militarists believing in technology rather 
than in people. Moreover, the Bar Lev Line was not out- ■ 
flanked; the Egyptians are reoccupying their own land. 
Even where Israeli technology helped Israel, it still is 
not the decisive factor. The Arabs in Israeli-occupied 
Sinai surely look at the Egyptians as liberators who 
they wish would come closer. That fact cannot be 
changed even if Israel mounts a counter-offensive and 
wins. 

As against the 1967 Arab war rhetoric which showed 
its unmistakable anti-Semitic spirit with its sloganeering 
of “driving Israel into the sea,” Premier Sadat of Egypt 
this time is not questioning Israel’s right to existence, but 
its right to occupy Sinai. Whatever be his “gamesman- 
ship," ft comes after last year's display of willingness to 
(Continued on Page 7) . 


(The following report on the United Farm Workers 
founding convention is from one of the delegates, a 
Chicana farmworker from California, who is now in 
Detroit with the Grape Boycott delegation.) 

I was fortunate to go back to California for our 
convention. Our meeting started on Friday morning 
around eight in the morning. Cesar started by introduc- 
ing the many supporters who were there and Dolores 
Huerta read telegrams from other supporters from all 
over the United States. 

We starting reading our Constitution together, part- 
by-part, which lasted until about two the next morning. 
We got to about page 50. On Saturday morning, we 
started reading again about 8:30 A.M. and got half-way 
through— the Constitution has 111 pages— when we broke 
to listen to Ted Kennedy. 

; , We came bock Sunday morning and held a mass, 
th$it we started again on the Constitution. We finished 
It; then it was approved by everybody — all 111 pages 
of it’ plus the amendments. Then, we elected our officers 
and everybody got to elect who they wanted. As you 
know, Cesar got elected Director again and Dolores 
Huerta is the first Vice President. There were ten in all. 

After we elected the officers, we got back to dis- 
cussing the issues we had. We elected auditors to go 
over toe books for the union, and we elected' five more 
ini they Were all farm workers that were elected. 

That day, Sunday, lasted until 6 A.M. the next day 
because we stayed until we finished, amending all the 
amendments. I thought it was a real good experience, 
even though it was. tiring. 

In adopting the Constitution, we adopted a new name 
for the union— the United Farm Workers of America 
(AFL-CIO). I felt proud to be able to go to the conven- 
tion as a delegate because, as Cesar said, we were 
making history. 
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ERA chains working women to factory clock 


by Angela Terrano 

New York, N.Y. — I read an article recently 
about the auto companies beginning to hire more 
workers and women bosses. The writer attributed 
the increase in hiring, which the auto companies 
have resisted since the end of World War II, to 
the Women’s Liberation movement. 

Now in the particular he may be right, but I have 
a very strong sense that it can be laid to the systematic 
knocking down of all protective laws for women. 

I have read about some state legislatures trying to 
abolish laws that limit the number of hours a woman 
could work. That is the one “reform” (repealing the 
53-hour a week work limit) that made me so opposed to 
the Equal Rights Amendment. For me that was the most 
serious of all the hard-won battles that are being torn 
away from working women. 

Six weeks in a factory would 
teach some people a lot. They 
might understand that a free nurs- 
ery isn’t all that women workers 
might want. They might under- 
stand that a woman might want to 
take a few days off to be by her- 
self, or to be with her child. Re- 
forms seem always to be turned 
into one more “rule” for others to 
live by. 

I think it is the increased control of women workers 
that capitalist legislatures are giving the capitalists, big 
and small, that is making them hire women. It’s a retro- 
gression that the union, too, allowed by giving up the 
eight hour day long ago and by not fighting for protective 
laws for men workers and allowing the company to 
reduce women’s conditions of labor to those of men. Under 
those conditions management doesn’t care if it’s a man 
or a woman dropping on the line. And having women 
supervisors is not upgrading for women because they 
can keep closer tabs on women workers than men super- 
visors Can. 

Being a lawyer or head of a department store is not 
what Women’s Liberation is all about to me. What fright- 
ens me is the greater and greater hold the factory clock 

Black women strike 
J. H. Miles sweatshop 

Editor’s Note: O'- ffi? workers at the J. H Miles 
Company — mostly Blaci. women — have been on strike 
since March 8. They process clams and oysters which 
are then purchased by Campbell Soup Company. Strike 
supporters recently picketed Campbell’s in Camden, NJ. 

Norfolk, Va. — Our old contract expired and we began 
negotiating for a new one on Jan. 1. The company strip- 
ped us of everything we had under the old contract, like 
the health benefits plan, and offered us just 10c more 
an hour this year and a nickel next year. Instead of our 
hospital, sick pay and death benefits, they offered only 
the low option Blue Cross-Blue Shield and only for the 
worker, not her family. 

The main aim of the company is to get rid of the 
union, which has had only one contract there. They have 
refused to change their offer since. January. 

The working conditions are terrible. We have to stand 
in water and wear boots, aprons and gloves. There is no 
cooling in the summer (they have fans on the meat but 
none for us), and they won’t even open the window. In 
the winter there is no heat and you have to wear four or 
five sweaters to keep warm. 

The bosses talk to us like dogs. We have only white 
bosses. The company picks them off the street and we 
have to train them. I taught my boss how .to work the 
machines. He didn’t even know what a clam was when 
he came there. It’s a racist company. Some bosses don’t 
like you unless you talk their sex talk with them, and 
they give you a hard way to go. 

There are no doors on the bathroom stalls, just like 
we’re animals. The men’s supply room is inside the 
women’s locker room, so they have to come in while 
we’re using it. 

We never know how many days a week we will work 
or how many hours a day. We may work three hours one 
day and ten or eleven the next. There are no more than 
two breaks and lunch no matter how late we go. 

They use big vats of chlorine to clean the machines. 
It’s just like lye and they want us to keep dipping our 
gloves into it. They say it’s to keep the bacteria off the 
meat, but the meat is so filthy I told them it’s giving me 
bacteria. 

Campbell Soup Company comes in here all the 
time. They say they don’t have anything to say about 
Miles, they just buy the product, but that’s a lie. The big 
bosses from Campbell’s come through our line every day. 
They keep putting in new machinery to cut down on the 
labor. Then they speed up the machines. 

Miles has gotten injunctions out against us and had 
the cops and dogs out. Virginia has a right-to-work law 
that has made it hard for us to keep the scabs out. 
Don’t Buy Campbell’s Oyster and Clam Soup! 

—Two J. H. Miles strikers 


will have on women workers. That is what is so horrible 
about factory work, not just the work itself. 

Who cares if I have free child care if I am now 
made to work, not 40 hours, not 53 hours, but 60 hours a 
week? I’m talking about 60 hours in a factory. I have 
learned to read the lists of laws they are trying to pass. 
There was no big hullaballoo about the new legislation. 
I can just see women in factories refusing to work more 
than 53 hours and the foreman (or forelady) saying they 
•can’t refuse; they’re now “free” to spend their whole 
lives there. 

UCLA custodians demand 
their seniority rights 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I’ve worked as a custodian 
in the dormitories now for nine years. Wheh I 
first came to the university (UCLA) I had to ‘Work 
weekends until I finally had enough seniority to 
have the weekends off. We had to fight for that 
right, and now it looks like we’re going to have 
to fight for it again. 

There are three older employees at Hershey Hall 
now. We have been here nine, eleven and fifteen years. 
They have new employees up on the hill with only three 
to eighteen months and they are at home on the week- 
end and we’ve got to work. We can’t say that we won’t 
work weekends because then we’II get a letter in our 
files. But if .that’s the only way, then we will have to 
get a letter and then fight the case, because this is all 
definitely wrong. 

At Hershey Hall they say they’ll get a student to 
work with us on Fridays. If they can get a student to 
work with us on Fridays, why can’t they get a student 
to work Saturday and Sunday instead of us? 

I’m sure that all of this is just to harass the older 
workers. They are trying to get rid of us because we are 
in the union and are the most militant. Another thing is 
probably wages. They figure they can bring in new peo- 
ple at a lower wage and get rid of the union at the 
same time. 

We don’t want the new workers to be used to push 
the older workers out. We’ve spent a lifetime here and 
the university has broken us down and out, and every- 
thing else, and now all they’re trying to do is get more 
work for less wages. 

— Custodian, UCLA 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box page 3. 
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Detroit teacher strike ends 

by Ethel Dunbar 

The Detroit schools were shut down tight for almost 
seven weeks before students had their first day of class 
this year. Many people seemed to put the blame of the 
crisis on the teachers, though a small minority thought 
the school board was responsible, and some blamed the 
president of the Detroit Federation of Teachers, Mary 
Ellen Riordan. All the while the real losers were the 
school children in the inner-city and their parents. 

I never thought too much of the union president, and 
still don’t, but as soon as it was made known what were 
the real issues keeping the teachers from coming to 
agreement with the board my sympathy went all out for 
the teachers and their union. 

The board kept insisting on something they thought 
would sound “good,” under the name of “accountability.” 
But what it meant was that they would have the power 
to fire any teacher they wanted to, and hire or raise 
the pay of others they preferred. In this racist City, I 
could just see how fast many of the Black teachers would 
be out of a job — and many, many teachers in Detroit 
are Black. 

Even the injunction the board got to try to force the 
teachers back to work failed. By the time the final 
settlement came, the fines against the union amounted 
to $180,000. It seemed that the Board was out to com- 
pletely destroy the teachers’ union — but they failed 
this time: 

In the meantime, the students were the ones caught 
in between the cross-fire. I can’t help feeling that the 
white suburbs would never have had a strike last this 
long. Nobody seemed to care so long as it was primarily 
Black students who were affected. Many of them had 
given up hope of ever going back this year, and for 
those who were supposed to finish high school their 
graduation itself was in jeopardy. But they learned at 
least one good lesson while they were out of school — 
that the board policies were like Nixon’s, a search for 
power, power over the teachers’ union and over our 
children. 


Pablo Neruda 

( 1904 - 1973 ) 


We mourn the death, on September 23, of Pablo 
Neruda, the great world-renowned Chilean poet. 
Not even the counter-revolutionary junta who held 
him under house arrest (in a Santiago hospital 
where he is supposed to have died of cancer) dared 
interfere with the funeral. The people of Chile who 
followed the cortege gave proof of how strong is 
the spirit of rebellion in them still. No report of the 
continuing butchery can possibly compare with the 
eloquence of Neruda’s lost poem, though that was 
written before the coup, and we can only quote 
part of it. 

The Satraps 

Nixon, Frei, and Pinochet 

up to this day this bitter 

month of September, 1973 

with Bordaberry, Garrastazu and Banzer, 

stained by the sacrifice 

of a martyred people, 

prostitute merchants 

of bread and the American air 

deadly seneschals, a herd 

of wborish bosses 

with no other law but torture 

and the lashing hunger of the people. 


(translated by John Felstiner of Stanford Univer- 
sity, the poem' in full can be read in Ramparts, 
Nov. ’73.)' 



Chilean cement * workers at Polpaico organized marches 
ita support of AUende, Spring 1972. 
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(Act of August 12 , 1970; Section 3685. Title 39. U.S. Code) 
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Pier 96i containerized jobs mean no shelter 


San Francisco, Cal. — My need for food-and- 
shelter money led me to take a few shifts of 
work at a container operation, Pier 96 — one of 
the later additions in San Francisco to the insa- 
tiable quest of the Pacific Maritime Association 
(PMA) for the fast buck at our expense. 

There are a few problems at this terminal for which 
there are solutions that the union can handle. But what’s 
wrong with Pier 96 is the entire operation, and that seems 
too large for the union officialdom to solve. For one 
thing this big area is almost entirely out in the open, 
way out over the Bay. 

This reminds me of the newspaper story here about 
a year ago where one of our town’s gentlemen com- 
plained of the “rotten planning" that had gone into the 
building of another terminal, Pier 80. The irate citizen 
was protesting against the pier coverings, the cargo 
sheds, at Pier 80, which slow down the loading and dis- 
charging of containers and reduce the storage space for 
them as compared to Pier 96. 

FROM THE HUMAN STANDPOINT 

From the human standpoint, these “old-fashioned” 
pier sheds at 80 are just about its only good feature, 
giving some of the longshoremen and ship clerks a little 
protection when the weather is bad. No retaliatory com- 
ment came from our top officialdom to the “planner,” 
and this is “probably because they still share the PMA 
estimation of containerization and all that goes with it 
as “progress.” 

The container piers across the Bay are even worse 
than Pier 96 partly because they don’t have a single 
shed (the one shed at Pier 96 is for the protection of 
cargo). And, separate and apart from the huge amount 
of jobs that containerization has cost us, plus the ac- 
companying danger, this work is above all, dehuman- 
izing.. It fragments us in what we have to do, speeding us 
up, dulling us by its repetition. 

It is nothing more than “capitalist” progress, not 
human progress, and that is its character whether it 
takes place here or in Russia or China. And the heart 
of the matter, wherever this sort of thing is going on, 
is that people who are not clerks or longshoremen — the 
hired “brains” of the employers, plan these changes and 
put them into effect without even consulting us. The 
result enables us to see more clearly than ever before 
what Marx was getting at when he spoke of the need to 
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eliminate the division between mental and manual labor. 
That division is our mortal enemy. 

When the crane stops 

About the only advantage on the container jobs is 
when the gigantic crane breaks down and the ship load- 
ing or discharging job stops entirely. All of us are pleased 
by that development. “All of us?”— -not quite. The PMA 
stooges are glum. But they were the same in this respect 
when I entered the maritime industry back in the 1930’s. 

In complaining about the fragmenting quality of the 
job as a result of the containerization of the industry no 
one implies that the old-fashioned method of handling 
cargo was the optimum in human achievement. Working 
your butt off in a ship’s “basement” is no Garden of 
Eden but it was a varied thing over which you had some 
control on pace and what to do and bow to do it. And 
that may explain why so many longshoremen still favor 
these jobs when they can get them — they’re more suited 
to humans. 

— San Francisco Docker 

Subs in P.0, bare no rights 

Long Island City, N.Y. — I’m a sub mail han- 
dler, and we really have it bad. They should make 
the subs regular employees. As subs, we don’t 
get any of the holidays off. If we take a holiday 
anyway, we don’t get paid for it like a regular 
does. As a sub, we don’t get the same vacation 
rights either. 

Subs are not detailed anywhere. They can be moved 
around. Regulars can always bid them out of a job, even 
if the regular doesn’t have more time than the sub. I’ve 
been working as a sub for almost two years. They 
haven’t hired any new mail handlers since April, 1972. 

In July this year they were supposed to make ail the 
subs into regulars. They didn’t, and they didn’t give us 
any reason why. We asked the union about this at meet- 
ings, and also why most Manhattan subs were being sent 
to the Postal Concentration Center (PCC) in Long Island 
City. But every time it was brought > up, the union just 
knocked it right down. 

t Just recently we were transferred on one day’s 
notice from 33rd Street in N.Y.C. to the PCC. The build- 
ing that we were sent to is a mess. We don’t know what's 
going to happen to us next. There are rumors they’re 
supposed to close the PCC down and move it out to some 
place in New Jersey. 

The grievance procedure out there is even worse. 
The union delegates just go along with the foremen. 
This is how it is in most small stations.- The union dele- 
gates don’t want to make waves for the foremen, 
because if they do, they lose their soft jobs. 

In the first two weeks over at PCC, almost every 
sub has not come in at least one or two days. It’s just a 
disgusting place to work. A lot of us think they just want 
to get rid of us. —Sub Mail Handler 
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Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — At least 72 Chrysler workers were 
fired from the stamping plant after the last wildcat 
strike and take-over of the plant by the workers. This 
action by the company had the blessing of the union. In 
fact, the company, union, and the press labeled these 
fired workers as “Communists” and “radicals.” But 
Mack workers know that there never have been that 
many “Communists” and “radicals” in all the TJAW 
plants in Detroit. 

The company is finally beginning to take some 28 
of the fired workers back, but only if and after they 
sign an agreement that they will never participate in 
any strike action, agitation over production speed-up, 
never file grievances or take legal action against the 
company for back pay. In other words, they are being 
asked to sign over all their rights to the company. 

The company is taking this “hard line” with these 
Mack workers because they don’t want to give in on the 
back pay issue. The union is going along with the com- 
pany because some of the workers have hired outside 
lawyers to win their grievances when the union refused 
to press for them. The fired workers are determined to 
press for back pay and reinstatement because so many 
of the 72 were fired for nothing more than standing by 
the fence during the sit-in when the company men were 
snapping pictures. 

Despite all the harsh reprisals against workers at 
Mack, the revolt continues.- Only last week, a worker 
beat up a foreman with a pipe because the foreman 
removed the worker’s sister from a job when she refused 
to go on a date with him. Another worker forced a labor 
relations man to walk him out to his car after the worker 
had beaten up a foreman. 

As one worker asked, “Now that all the ‘Com- 
munists’ and ‘radicals’ are fired, who is to blame for 
these actions?” One might say that these are individual 
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acts, and that is true. But as long as we have these 
production relations, workers are going to revolt against 
them and not just as individuals. And it cannot be 
stopped by firing workers and then forcing them to sign 
away all their civil rights to get their jobs hack. 

—Mack Worker 


Fleetwood 


Detroit, Mich.— Production at Fleetwood was stopped 
and the afternoon shift sent home after only two hours 
a few weeks ago when more than half of the hi-lo drivers 
in Dept. 21 stayed home sick. Dept. 21 takes all the stock 
from the boxcars and feeds it to the line. Practically 
every worker in this department has filed a 78 (grievance 
against speed-up). They have been forced to work hours 
after the line has stopped, often as much as 12 hours a 
day, 6 days a week. 

When the company saw howmany drivers were out 
they took men from other parts of the plant and put 
them on the hi-lo’s, but no (me but the most experienced 
driver can keep up the pace they expect you to keep at 
Fleetwood. These new men could not keep up with the 
line so after two hours they. shut down the plant and 
sent everyone home. 

A bureaucrat from the region came down to see 
about all the grievances in Dept. 21. No one has heard 
of anything coming out of it though. The company has 
charged some of the drivers who stayed out with an 
“illegal work stoppage.” They have left the question of 
discipline against some others open. The company will 
probably try to use these charges and open cases to 
bargain with. They, are also training a lot of new drivers. • 

Every worker who was out that day has a note from 
his doctor. Practically every worker I have talked to 
says that the speed of production is enough to make 
anyone sick. All over Fleetwood workers are saying: 
we are getting sicker every day because of this crazy 
drive for production. — Fleetwood Worker 
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Strike aims at 
'confidential 
employees' 

By John Allison 

About 3,000 union office workers have been 
striking for over three weeks at Chrysler’s Cen- 
terline replacement depot near Detroit over the 
unionization of “confidential employees.” These 
“confidential employees” are something like the 
time-study, motion study, whiz kid employees 
used to be on the production line. They’re neither 
fish nor fowl, technically speaking. 

They’re not classified as part of the union or man- 
agement. But they are used by management against the . 
work force. What it comes down to is that the unionized 
office workers (and Chrysler has more union office work- 
ers than either GM or Ford) can’t file a grievance against 
the “confidential workers” because they’re a kind of 
third party where it comes to the contract. 

SAME AS BOSSES 

But where it comes to work in the office, and file 
authority they have as kind of straw bosses, they do 
what management tells them to do or they’re fired. And 
Chrysler management in the office is the same as Chrys- 
ler management in the shops: they want as much pro- 
duction as they can get out of the workers. 

It’s obviously to the company’s advantage to have 
this kind of buffer between itself and the office workers. 
The “confidential workers” do the company’s dirty work 
and the office workers can’t file a grievance against 
them because they’re not classified as management. 
Nobody sees through this set-up better than the office 
workers, and this year their target was to unkmize the 
“confidential workers.” 

The UAW leadership at first supported this strike, 
which was called outside of any national contract nego- 
tiations concerning the hourly rated Centerline work- 
ers, who were included in the national contract. When 
the office workers set up their picket lines, the hourly 
workers honored it. And then the office workers stopped 
the trucks from moving in and out of the depot, which 
is a replacement parts supplier for Chrysler dealers. 

UNION, COMPANY HURT STRIKERS 

Chrysler got an injunction against the union, and 
the UAW promptly told the hourly rated contract em- 
ployees to go back to work, and the office workers were 
ordered to let the trucks roll in and out of the plant. 
As it now stands, the hourly workers and the “confi- 
dential employees” are doing the work in the depot. 

Now the office workers can see very dearly how 
management plays one against the other for their own 
gain. For years office workers went through our picket 
lines because both the company and the UAW said they 
could work. The office workers knew they would get the 
same kind of gains that we got — or more— without losing 
a day’s pay. 

They were on our backs then, but now their own 
office free-loaders are on their backs, these people tha.t 
management uses against the working class. 

At the moment, these striking office workers are 
in a bind. Even though Centerline is probably the big- 
gest replacement depot, it’s not the only one, and 
Chrysler has been routing replacement parts through 
other depots throughout the country. And with the UAW 
doing nothing but helping to tie their hands, the way 
out appears tough. 
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E3H33EH nixonism: firing cox, firing up the middle east 


The vicious attack launched by President Nixon 
against newspaper and TV reporters at his Oct. 26 press 
conference underlined his desperate attempts to find a 
scapegoat on which to blame his own complete lack of 
credibility. Where Nixon accused the media of “hysteri- 
cal,” “outrageous,” “distorted 1 '’ reporting and charged 
that they had shaped public opinion against him, the 
truth is exactly the opposite. Nixon’s open arrogance 
and contempt toward the press was a poor disguise for 
his true arrogance and contempt toward the American 
people: 

The press was only reporting — and belatedly at 
that — what the American masses knew right from the 
beginning of the “Watergate crisis”: that Nixon was 
guilty, not o'nly of the “cover-up” but of far worse. Who 
could doubt, after this year, that Nixon would stop at 
nothing to achieve his one-party state at home, and his 
“Pax Americana” throughout the world? Who could 
doubt, after that press conference, that Nixon has no 
intention whatever of allowing any “independent” in- 
vestigation of Watergate, or anything else in the past of 
Richard Milhous Nixon? 

So completely, in disarray, and so totally corrupt is 
the Nixon Administration, so deep is the suspicion and 
the revulsion of the American people against the would- 
be Emperor, as we lurch — almost daily — from one crisis 
to the next, that the “credibility gap” has become a 
chasm, dividing two absolutely opposite worlds. 

WHAT NIXON HAS GOING FOR HIM 

The boldness with which Nixon acted on the night 
of Oct. 20, when he fired Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox and forced the resignations of Attorney General 
Richardson and his assistant, William Ruckelshaus, was 
due to the fact, that, despite the outrage of the American 
people, Nixon was confident that the Middle East inferno 
would save him. (See lead, p. 1). So anxious was Nixon to 
bring the. 'Middle East front and center stage, for it to 
eclipse his own crisis at home, that four days after 
purging the Justice Department, he declared a worldwide 
U. S. military alert, mobilizing 2.2 million soldiers. 

Whatever the truth behind this frightening affair, 
Nixon is also counting on Russia and China to “save” him, 
just as they endorsed his re-election one year ago, just as 


Brezhnev “came to visit” in Washington in the midst of 
the June Watergate hearings. Above all, he is counting 
on the Sino-Soviet conflict to keep them interested in 
their own dispute. The “new doors” Nixon claims to have 
opened to China and Russia were not opened by the 
Nixon Doctrine, but by the new reality of power in a 
nuclear super-power world. The “new world relations” 
have arisen from world realities, and detente has become 
the new form of sharp confrontations. 

The one concern all three rulers share in common is 
their knowledge that the common enemy is revolt ait 
home. 

It was that revolt at home, in America, that forced 
Nixon to finally release some of the White House tapes 
to Judge Sirica. So anxious was he to get rid of Cox, who 
was investigating all the way back to 1969, that he was 
willing even to give up the tapes he had been hanging 
onto so desperately, in return for Cox’s head. While Con- 
gress, stunned by the massive public reaction, finally did 
threaten impeachment proceedings, Nixon has plenty of 
grounds on which to believe that Congress isn’t serious 
about it. 

NIXON S CONGRESSIONAL ‘OPPONENTS’ • 

Take North Carolina’s Sen. Sam Ervin, “hero” of 
Watergate. Ervin and his Republican counterpart, Sen. 
Howard Baker of Tennessee were the ones who accepted 
Nixon’s deal on getting a summary of the tapes, which 
led Nixon to conclude that he could fire Cox with im- 
punity. These two agreed that a third representative, 
Mississippi’s racist Sen. John Stennis, should be the one 
to listen to the tapes and “verify” the summary. Evi- 
dently, the word of a “Southern gentleman” is still as 
good as gold in Congress. 

The halls of Congress aren’t the only places where 
hypocritical voices are suddenly calling for impeach- 
ment. One such hall was surely Die one in which George 
Meany, addressing the Executive Council of the AFL- 
CIO, denounced Nixon as “emotionally unstable” and a 
“dictator.” The vehemence of Meany’s attack on Nixon 
was motivated by his need to separate himself from the 
sinking presidential ship which he supported so vigor- 
ously in last fall’s election campaign. In trying to wash 
his hands of Nixon and Agnew, Meany discovered that a 


very strong scouring agent, indeed, will be needed if he 
is to quiet the tremendous rank-and-file pressure inside 
the AFL-CIO. 

WHILE ROME BURNS 

It is not without good reason that America today is 
being compared to the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. There is one vast difference, however, in Nero’s 
fiddling and Nixon’s conniving. The Rome that is burning 
right now is the Middle East, and Nixon helped to set 
the fire. _ 

The Democratic Congress and the labor bureaucracy 
have no solution to the disarray and corruption that 
characterize U. S. capitalism in the Age of Nixon. From 
Watergate and the “Intelligence Evaluation Unit” 
through the Agnew affair, to the Nixon-tainted massacre 
in Chile, it is clear that Nixon’s “opponents” in the 
ruling class are -only playing games with impeachment, 
and cannot end these crises. It has been the revolt from 
below that has forced them to record any opposition to 
Nixon’s drive lor ever greater power. And it is in that 
revolt that the only hope lies for a totally new world 
which will end forever the rule of Nixon and others of 
his ilk. 
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AFTER THE CHILE COUP 

The war in the Middle East confirms 
the estimate made in News & Letters of 
the ro’e of the super-powers and the 
Nixon-Brezhnev talks. This coming on 
top of the Chilean counter-revolution is 
a serious setback. 

In regard to Chile, the Communist 
Party leaders are trying to appease their 
own members without repudiating the 
defeated and opportunist policy. 

A member of the Central Committee 
of the Chilean Communist Party who 
was here when the coup occurred has 
written an article devoted to the terror 
in Chile but giving very little of the real 
background. He rightly attacks the re- 
actionaries of 'America but ignores the 
role of the class enemy in Chile while 
the Communists were playing at parlia- 
mentary politics. He praises Allende and 
tel’s us that “The leadership of the CP 
and Popular Unity is organizing the re- 
conquest of liberty and democracy.” He 
avoids like the plague any examination 
of the failure of the cry for “No Civil 
War.” How loyal was the CP to Allende 
when seeking unity with the Christian 
Democrats? 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

There were several teach-ins on Chile 
at different campuses here. At UCLA 
the crowd was smaller than expected, 
and one of the reasons was that the very 
beautiful leaflet that had been prepared 
for distribution that day was stolen the 
night before from the office of the USLA 
committee which sponsored it. Nixon’s 
dirty tricks have reached UCLA. 

Protester 

California 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Deborah Morris’ critique (October 
N&L) aroused me to read Jane Alpert’s 
featured letter in Ms. (August 1973). 

“Mother Right” appears to mean that 
because women are biologically deter- 
mined to bear children, we are superior 
to men and should establish our culture 
as dominant. Ms., which claims to be 
founded on the liberation of women, not 
only prints in full this theory of absolute 


determinism but precedes it with a maw- 
kish declaration of heroine-worship. 

Alpert describes her political past as 
one of almost total isolation from masses 
of women. She writes: “I believe that 
the struggle to define oneself for oneself 
ultimately takes place in a realm of the 
mind in which one is always, alone and 
unsupported.” , ( 

Because she is stuck in her own head, 
Alpert honestly thinks that if “technology 
is turned over to women now’’ it really 
can “prevent its becoming an even more 
powerful weapon against us.” Apparently 
undisturbed by the contradictions be- 
tween the matriarchal capitalism she 
depicts and the Idea of Freedom, she 
ends hailing not a new stage in human 
relations, but a retrogression so extreme 
that an intuitionist like Mao looks like 
Bobby Riggs facing Billie Jean King — 
“Can our revolution mean anything less 
than the reversion of social and eco- 
nomic control to Her representatives 
among Womankind and the resumption 
of Her worship on the face of the 
Earth?” (Caps Alpert’s; bold face mine). 

Deborah Morris, you were too kind! 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

• 

YUGOSLAVIA 

In the course of traveling in Yugo- 
slavia this summer, talking to many 
people — some academics, others workers 
— > I learned some things that seem 
promising. The wide spread of worker 
management via elected councils in the 
factories, for example. But the bureau- 
cracy still has a powerful voice even in 
such factories because it still controls the 
source of all credit, i.e. the State Bank, 
and because it can still change the rules 
and re-establish control if provoked. 

Less happy is the readily visible fact 
that the regime has clearly been careful 
not to confront the regional and ethnic 
differences and hostilities left over from 
World War II. The divergence and the 
cause of the hostility is easily visible 
when driving from Belgrade to Skopje. 
In capitalist New York, a clear sign of 
the failures of the American political 
and economic system is the frequency 
with which, when one is stopped at a 
traffic light, children (who should be in 
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school), and derelicts (who should be 
productive workers) try to earn a little 
change by washing windshields. In 
northern Yugoslavia, this type of occur- 
ence is virtually unknown, but in the 
south it is almost universal. 

This sort of thing (like the unemploy- 
ment rate, which one Yugoslav econo- 
mist working for the State confirmed to 
me was eight percent) should be un- 
thinkable in any State claiming to be 
Socialist. One ex-Partisan thought the 
great problem facing the country was 
contamination from workers exposed to 
capitalist ideas while working in Ger- 
many. When I suggested to him that, if 
Yugoslav Socialism was what it should 
be, any “contamination” Would go the 
other way, he was not impressed. It 
seems likely that some form of restric- 
tion of free travel by workers will soon 
be imposed, though there is not enough 
work provided for all inside the country. 

Visiting Prof. 

Connecticut 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Eugene Walker’s review of Philosophy 
and Revolution in the October issue was 
an enlightening experience. It made me 
recall an experience I had in a world lit 
course at the University of Nebraska. 
The text was a thick volume of excerpts 
from various writers — the excerpter’s 
ideas of what constituted important high- 
lights. When we got to the Marx assign- 
ment, I must confess I . didn’t even notice 
what author it was we were reading 
until I got into it. Then I was so dumb- 
founded at the prescience of the author 
I turned back to the beginning, to find 
out “Who is this guy?” 

How very in order that it is a woman 
intellectual like Raya Dunayevskaya 
who gives us the “why” on Marx. The 
reason Marx is “with it” for so many 
human beings is precisely because it was 
the actual struggles of the workers 
which had a dynamic relationship on his 
thought. To me, Marx is a “publicity 
man” for the laboring class, taking his 


cue from the producers. Could workers 
ask for more? I’m grateful to all of you 
for bringing Marx to the 20th century. 

Supporter 

Nebraska 


UNITED FARM WORKERS 

The Farmworkers Convention in Fresno 
was a moving event to participate in. 

It is a total movement, a true social 
movement, a reminder of what the labor 
movement used to be like, and what jt 
could be again. It was moving to me, 
as an observer, that one of the resolu- 
tions they passed was to call on the U.S. • 
not to recognize the Chilean junta that 
overthrew Salvador Allende. And that 
Cesar Chavez traced the beginnings of 
the movement back to the first slave 
that was brought to this country to work 
the Southern plantations. He thereby 
tied the exploitation of the farm workers 
today to historic and human links with 1 

the Black movement and all freedom 
movements. 

Observer 
Fresno, Cal. 

• 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

I went to the Welfare Convention in 
Washington, D.C. The theme was 
; “Strategies for Survival.” 

Mr. Abernathy, who is supposed to be 
the husband of NWRO spoke of stepping 
down from SCLC. George Wiley wasn’t 
stepping down, he was only stepping 
over. Everyone i§ stepping from here 
to there. Rev. Jesse Jackson (waiting to 
step wherever he could) talked about 
Nixon and Watergate. No one spoke on 
Welfare .... 

It seems like the Civil Rights Move- 
ment is fading because everyone wants 
to be leaders. Until we can unite and 
forget about having our lunch in the 
White House we will never get any- 
where. How much longer can we go on 
fooling ourselves? 1 don’t want to lead, 
and I don’t want to be led. I just want 
to do my part, whatever it may be. We 
have fought the white men. Now it 
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TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, deals extensively with Marx’s 
1857-58 Notebooks, now world-famous as the GRUND- 
RISSE, in Chapter Tioo: “A New Continent of Thought: 
Marx’s Historical Materialism and Its Inseparability from 
the Hegelian Dialectic.” At the time PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION went to press, however, the GRUNDRISSE 
had not yet appeared in an English translation. So fan- 
tastic did she consider the Introduction by Martin Nico- 
laus, when it did appear, that Raya Dunayevskaya wrote 
an informal letter on it, from which we print brief ex- 
cerpts, below. The full letter can be obtained for 25c 
from News & Letters, 1900 E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
48207.) 

4i * * 

Grandrisse has finally been translated into English 
and published in full.* Unfortunately, this edition is bur- 
dened by so fantastic a foreword by its translator, Mar- 
tin Nicolaus, that we must all over again divert from 
Marx to his interpreters. 

By stating that this foreword is “fantastic” I do not 
mean it departs in any fundamental way from estab- 
lished Marxism, which, with reformism, began demand- 
ing the removal of the “Hegelian dialectic scaffolding” 
of Marx’s works. And I certainly do not mean that 
“orthodoxy” rested with Stalin who threw out “the nega- 
tion of the negation” from the “dialectic laws”, much 
less with Mao who perverted contradiction from the ele- 
mental class struggle to “principal” and “subordinate” 
forever changing places in “bloo of four classes." (The 
latter two, especially Mao, get praised to the skies, so 
that we read that On Contradiction and On Practice “are 
at one and the same time strictly orthodox in the Marx- 
ist sense and highly original,” p.43, ftn. 39.) I mean that 
the pull of pragmatism, state-capitalism, and the admin- 
istrative mentality that characterizes our age are so 
overwhelming that all the years put into the translation, 
the recognition that “The Grundrisse challenges and puts 


* The Grandrisse, Penguin Press, London, England. 
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to the test every serious interpretation of Marx yet con- 
ceived,” (p.7) and the subjective wish to be revolution- 
ary, are still no shield from the objective pull of our 
state-capitalist age once your ears are not close to the 
ground so that you hear all the elemental forces from 
practice uniting with the self-determination of the philos- 
ophy of liberation. 

From the very first page, first paragraph, Nicolaus 
announces that the 1857-8 Notebooks “display the key 
elements in Marx’s development and overthrow of the 
Hegelian philosophy.” (p.7, my emphasis.) With this as 
his ground, how could the translator possibly learn any- 
thing from the 893 pages? . . . 

’ * * * 

THE NEXT 15 pages of this Foreword Nicolaus de- 
votes to background plus a few pages in trying to sum- 
marize the first chapter of Marx’s On Money and into the 
first section On Capital. All is devoted to the translator’s 
view of “the structure of the argument” (p.23) only to 
conclude: “All that follows in the remaining 400 pp. of 
the Grundrisse is built on the basic elements here out- 
lined.” 

Having thus cavalierly virtually dismissed one-half 
of the book (he will later return in bits and pieces), he 
is off on his own. It is here, then, that we have to search 
for his method and aim and originality of contribution. 
Quoting Marx on the difference between a method of 
presentation and a method of inquiry, which Nicolaus 
translates as “method of working”, Nicolaus concludes 
that this is the unique feature of the Grundrisse. Direct- 
ly after this he once again quotes Marx, this time Marx’s 
letters to Engels (Jan. 16, 1858) on the fact that Marx 
did indeed find Hegel’s Logic of great service “in the 
method of working.” Unfortunately, Nicolaus has no 
comprehension whatever, either of this sentence or the 
one he quotes from Lenin that it was “impossible com- 
pletely to understand Marx’s Capital, especially Chap- 
ter One, without having thoroughly studied the whole of 
Hegel’s Logic.” Far from basing himself on either, 
Nicolaus is on his way to construct something altogether 
different . . . 

While this flies in the face of Marx’s critique of 
the dialectic as rooted in history, self-development, the 


self-making of labor, Nicolaus stresses how “profoundly 
contrary to Hegel’s method” is Marx’s. (Nicolaus here 
limits himself to the concreteness of Marx’s concept of 
time, especially on the question of production, which is, 
of course, crucial, but we will see later that what he 
leaves out, in turn, is the whole of Marxism: SUBJECT, 
self-development, masses as reason and not just as labor 
time.) 

* * * 

AT THE MOMENT Nicolaus was altogether too busy 
denying Hegel: “The idealist side of his philosophy was 
that he denied the reality of what the senses perceive.” 
(p.27) Not a word about the fact that, according to 
Marx, so great was Hegel’s discovery of second nega- 
tivity, and so rooted in the revolutionary period, that 
Hegel had to “throw a mystical veil” over that reality. 
It is of course at reality where Marx did transcend Hegel 
—and so did the historic period of 1848 as against 1789 
—but, again, it was the Subject, the proletariat, that 
made the Great Divide between Hegel, the bourgeois 
(Continued on Page 7) . 
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seems as if we will have to fight the 
Black to stay free. I don’t understand 
what is happening, but I will not step 
aside and give my group over to any- 
body. We have fought too long and come 
too far. 

Welfare Rights Activist 
Los Angeles 


THE CARIBBEAN 

It seems to me that a standard of 
civilization which cannot be generally 
applied on a world scale is morally un- 
^ acceptable. It is this standard, however, 
which the rich in poor countries covet. 
In order to attain it they take a massive 
bite out of the much too small gross 
product and thus jeopardize any possi- 
bility of obtaining agricultural and in- 
dustrial equipment which would better 
the lives of farmers and workers. In 
fact, many farmers are living on an 
annual cash income of $25 while there 
are U. S. incomes in the millions. Before 
the French Revolution the gap between 
the richest and the poorest nations 
never went beyond a ratio of one to 
five or six. 

Vigil Voice 
Costa Rica 

* * * 

Never has there been such bankruptcy 
and sterility as is evident today among 
those who call themselves activists. And 
this is so in the Caribbean as well as 
elsewhere. The questions that face the 
undeveloped countries are how to build 
on the basis of agriculture and a com- 
bination of light and heavy industrial 
development. And, given the world situ- 
ation, where would these countries get 
the assistance that would facilitate their 
development free of all kinds of harass- 
ment. 

Some of us from undeveloped areas 
are very concerned about these prob- 
lems, more so today when even people 
on the left tend to label you, if you ac- 
cept aid from the “socialist camp” in 
particular, as being another budding 
satellite. We do not share this facile 


approach, but some of us are aware as 
to why there are these apprehensions. 
We ask: how are we in St. Vincent going 
to build socialism in an island with no 
known rich natural resources, with our 
agriculture in a mess, with illiteracy 
quite high, no industries, and a host of 
such debilitating problems, and in the 
type of world we live in? 

Correspondent 
West Indies 

Editor’s Note: This question is dealt 
with in depth in Part Three of Philosophy 
and Revolution, “Economic Reality and 
the Dialectics of Liberation.” See ad, p. 8. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Massive loans from U.S. banks amount 
to subsidizing South Africa’s inhuman 
racial policies. The first Black president 
of the National Council of Churches, Dr. 
W. 'S. Cary, has been active in disclosing 
information about these loans, and some 
important actions have resulted. Two 
recent examples: The city council in 
Petersburg, Va. voted to end its business 
with the United Virginia Bank if they 
did not end their loan to South Africa, 
In Baltimore, the Inner City Federation 
of Federal Credit Unions withdrew 
several hundred thousand dollars from 
the Maryland National Bank because of 
their involvement in apartheid. Informa- 
tion on which banks are involved and 
what you can do is available from: 

American Committee on Africa 
164 Madison Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10016 
* * % 

The recent happenings in Southern 
Africa are dismal, and we .. who live in 
the industrial world must consider new 
tactics to help the struggles in South 
Africa, Namibia, Zimbabwe, Mozam- 
bique and Angola. One way is to boycott 
Gulf. 

Five years after the Angolan revolu- 
tion began Gulf started a $150 million 
oil operation there — 75 percent of total 
U. S, investments in Angola. Even the 
U. N. called it exploitation harmful to 


the programs of Angolans toward free- 
dom. Gulf paid Portugal $61 million in 
1972 and will pay $10 million more each 
year. This enables Portugal to finance 
150,000 troops fighting to maintain its 
colonies. 

If that isn’t reason enough to boycott 
Gulf — consider that Gulf’s controlling 
stockholder, the Mellon family, gave $1 
million of Nixon’s secret $10 million 
fund. That ought to be enough reason 
for anybody. 

BoycottCr 
Dayton, Ohio 

• 

GET NIXON OUT! 

Nixon was found guilty by the Ameri- 
can people a long, long time ago. Not a 
single worker I know trusts him or be- 
lieves a single thing he says. That isn’t 
even a question any longer. What we 
are really mad about is that Congress 
is doing nothing about taking this gov- 
ernment back from him. Here we are 
with inflation and unemployment and a 
fuel shortage staring all of us in the 
face. The very essentials of our daily 
life are in question, and nobody in the 
government is doing anything about it. 

Nixon has torn this country down so 
bad it can’t ever be patched up again 
the way it was. We’fl have to do it all 
over again — by ourselves. And the first 
thing we have to do is get Nixon OUT. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* » * 

The only way we’re going to get Nixon 
out of the White House is iT we all just 
march down there and pull him out by 
the ears. 

Secretary 

Detroit 

• 

PARTI QUEBECOIS 

October 29th is election day in Quebec 
and the smell of fraud is already in the 
air. The pro-independence Parti Quebe- 
cois has such widespread support that the 
Liberal Party (in power now) and the 
other two old-line parties (the National 
Union and Social Credit) are in a panic. 

The whole process of voter registration 
has been tampered with in the counties 
where the Parti .Quebecois is strong, and 


over 40,000 voters have been selectively 
cut off from the voters’ rolls. Mainly 
youth, union members, and people as- 
sociated with the Parti Quebecois or 
with radical politics have been hit by 
this. 

“Too bad,” say the Registration Of- 
ficials, but they won’t allow a new 
registration period. If the Parti Quebe- 
cois loses in those counties because of 
this, there may be a lot of people voting 
with their feet! 

Reader 

Montreal 

• 

VANISHING FARMERS 

Enclosed is a copy of a brief we pro- 
duced last summer. It deals primarily 
with the problems of the dairy industry 
in S.E. Ontario which is one of Canada’s 
main dairy areas. We hope to give those 
who know little about dairy farming 
some understanding of the forces which 
are driving 2,000 dairy producers out of 
business each year. 

Although it is not of a political nature, 
we feel it will be valuable to many con- 
cerned people, both rural and urban. It 
focuses on dairy producers in one county 
and shows what’s been happening to 
them. We also included information on 
various government agencies and the 
milk marketing board which have a 
great influence on farm families. 

We would appreciate your support in 
distributing this brief as widely as 
possible. It may be obtained for 25c 
from: 

Vanishing Rural Community 
P.O. Box 701 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 

• 

REVIVAL? 

There seems to be a massive resur- 
gence of religion going on around in our 
plant. Whenever they bring in a new 
guy, all he 'says for the first few weeks 
is, “Jesus Christ!” Some of the folks 
also seem to. have a real close relation- 
ship with God, because they’re always 
asking Him to damn the company or the 
foreman or something related. Everyone 
else, however, is simply praying. 

Black Worker 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Thousands protest school closing 


DOING A 



Hermosillo, Mexico — The projected law con- 
cerning administration of the University by a co- 
government council of students and professors 
was not approved or even taken into account by 
the State Congress (See News & Letters, June- 
July, 1973). Instead, a new law was written which 
is more reactionary than the one previously in 
force. 

The Board of Regents was disbanded, but the same 
business interests continue to be represented in the 
administration. The councils which are to run each 
school are to be elected in a way to assure conservative 
administration, and each election in each school is to be 
monitored by a special commission appointed by the 
president of the University. 

AUTHORITIES SHUT DOWN SCHOOL 

A clash over the first such election brought about 
the first physical injuries this semester. So far, the 
University authorities have not tried another election 
but instead boycotted classes. At first, students thought 
the conservative professors were too cowardly to show 
up before an irate student body and were individually 
making the decision to stay away. Imagine the amount 
of student discussions, meetings, processions in the town, 
aid “flyers” to poor neighborhoods once the word got 
out that the president of the: University had ordered 
various schools to shut down. 

Some students had taken over the president’s office. 
Finally, he set a deadline for them to get out, which 
they did, but they did. not send the stipulated commission 
to announce their withdrawal personally. In spite of all 
the president’s spies who have been able to inform him 
even of details of student-teacher closed meetings, the 

'Keep RCA open' 

New York, N.Y. — The RCA Institute elec- 
tronics school is still being phased out for com- 
plete shut-down in May by its owner, the RCA 
conglomerate. 

This same giant that is running an ad campaign on 
the millions of dollars it wants to put into minority 
neighborhoods is turning around and smashing these 
same people in the face by preventing their getting a 
decent education.’ Among other things, the Institute of- 
fers the only courses in electronics strictly in Spanish — 
and it’s not just TV repair. 

The corporation president, Conrad, has refused to 
meet with a delegation of students and faculty. They 
did present their IS demands to Adams, the service 
company' president. He agreed to only three of these — 
1) to Cooperate with students and faculty in approaching 
the state for possible take-over; 2) to adequately main- 
tain lab facilities (the most important part of the 
courses, the labs have seriously deteriorated since the 
start of the phase-out); 3) to look into the cut back in 
student aid. 

At the start of the meeting Adams claimed a $35,000 
deficit for the Institute; by the end, this had somehow 
risen to $200,000. When pressured to explain this change, 
Adams said about $100,000 had been spent on “research- 
ing the feasibility” of selling the school! 

The basic problem still exists— the phase-out must 
cease. The students ask, would you buy a car with no 
engine? Who will buy a school with no students or facul- 
ty? Right now, RCA has cut down by one-fourth the stu- 
dent body. How can they say they’re honestly trying to 
sell it when they’re chopping it up? Is there an under- 
the-table deal? 

The struggle has to be resolved by Nov. 30, the 
end of the term. After that, the number of students and 
faculty will be so low that it will be virtually impossible 
to get die school off the ground again. 

The loud and energetic picketing of the RCA head- 
quarters by the students is having a marked effect. 
On Oct. 17, while a large group picketed and chanted 
“RCA is Unfair” and “Save Our School,” the company’s 
lawyers told the students’ lawyer to “call off the pick- 
ets,” which they, of course, refused to do. And the stu- 
dents say they are prepared to do whatver is necessary 
to put more and more pressure on RCA. 

They ask for support in boycotting the products of 
RCA and all of its subsidiaries: NBC; Banquet Foods 
Corp.; Random House; Hertz; Coronet Industries; RCA 
Global Communications, and Cushman & Wakefield. 


CALIFORNIA READERS: 

You can attend News & Letters Committees discus- 
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— 4354 Melrose Ave., nr. Vermont, L. A. 


president got the majority of the mass media in the 
State to report that he could not be sure that the offices 
were now available to him. 

Thus, he' applied the threatened retaliation: an offi- 
cial closing of the whole University. And he threatened 
to send the police against anyone attempting to carry on 
any academic activity within the University. At that 
point, students and teachers began to co-ordinate their 
opposition, and most schools were able to keep a large 
part of the scheduled classes going, substituting students 
or “outside” people for professors where needed. 

STUDENTS DEMONSTRATE 

Two big demonstrations last month obviously had 
influence on local politicians. Hired thugs disrupted the 
first meeting after the University was officially closed. 
All electricity to the University had been turned off, and 
the student leaders who tried to keep the meeting going 
at the main entrance to the University were attacked 
as dusk fell. There were several injuries. One of the 
most vocal student leaders wasn’t at the demonstration. 
He had been kidnapped by police several weeks earlier 
and kept hidden for five days before being released, 
badly beaten. 

The latest demonstration, held in the main streets of 
the city, was a triumph for the students and people of 
Sonora. The procession filled four city blocks, and the 
main theme was a return to classes, but on the condition 
that the University community not accept the new law. 

The Secretary of Education, imposing his authority 
over the University president, called for classes to be 
resumed. At the same time, however, five of the leaders 
of the teachers’ movement were fired by the University 
Council — the puppet authority under the president, as it 
exists now. In addition, a whole list of teachers to be 
“sanctioned” was read at a meeting of School directors. 
Considering that the main body of the University com- 
munity is not going to accept that action passively, I 
doubt that the Council will get further down the list. 
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1960s youth revolt: 
practice to theory 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, Dell Publishers ( see ad, p, 8). 

Reviewed by Chris Norwell 

“New Passions and New Forces” is the title of the last 
chapter of Philosophy and Revolution, and nothing could 
better describe the youth upsurge of the past two dec- 
ades than this quote from Marx. For although the chap- 
ter doesn’t deal with youth alone “as such,” but de- 
scribes the Black revolt, the women’s movement, and 
the movement of the masses from practice to theory in 
search of a new society; it shows the reawakening of 
struggle in the oppressed subject, the new energy and 
vitality that Comes from a new age of the movement for 
freedom, a new age that only the youth could initiate. 

Whether it be the East European youth fighting 
against state-capitalist tyranny; the Black youth fighting 
to rid their people of white racism once and for all; 
the white youth fighting American imperialism; the 
Chicano and Indian youth picking up the gauntlet and 
fighting for their freedom; the young women determined 
to end male domination; or the many struggles for na- 
tional liberation led by the youth of other countries— 
we can see that the “youth struggle” is not just a white, 
male, student fight for better schools, but a passion and 
force that permeates every level of struggles against 
capitalism. 

In this country it he Black youth started the move- 
ment going, when they decided they were not going to 
stand for the racist power structure in the South any 
more. As Dunayevskaya puts it on page 350: 

“They (Black youth) initiated a new epoch of 
youth revolt, white as well as Black, throughout 
the land. There was not a single method of struggle 
. . . that did not have its origin in the Black move- 
ment. However, this was so not only as strategy and 
tactic but also as underlying philosophy and perspec- 
tives for the future.” 

• The Black youth, having started the white youth 
moving, did not stop there, but carried their struggle 
for freedom onto a higher level by developing their own 
self-consciousness in being Black, as self-consciousness 
that did not die after the Freedom Rides had ended. 

It is a self-consciousness that went far beyond what the 
so-called leaders of the Black movement had envisioned. 
This awakened sense of an oppressed subject being 
strong and able to defeat the oppressor spread to other 
groups, Chicanos, Indians, Puerto Ricans, women. 

What makes young people so eager to change exist- 
ing conditions is that, as Mario Savio stated in the Free- 
Speech movement in Berkeley, "they have not yet 
learned to compromise.” What makes them so unwilling 
to compromise is their desire to free themselves from 
the past. Unfortunately, many youth have not done that 
in theory. That is the main reason the near-revolutions 
of the ’60s stayed near-revolutions, because the move- 
ment didn’t want to grapple with theory, but thought 
they could pick it up “en route,” as Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
said. 

That is why the youth revolt must not be separated 
from the freedom struggles of all people. The youth re- 
volt of the ’60s lacked theory, and a historical perspec- 
tive with which to align themselves. The working class, 
the masses of Blacks, Chicanos, women, poor whites, 
are not only the source of all theory in our epoch; then- 
everyday actions are themselves a form of theory. 

Our task is to unite these movements for freedom 
and philosophy, to elicit the voices from below that will 
bring about a change in human relationships, and to 
combine five energy of the youth with the passion for 
freedom that is inherent in everyone. 

GIs petition: no U,S. 
forces in Mideast 

Jacksonville, N.C. — On October 13, a group of GIs 
and civilians from four East Coast military bases staged 
a protest here against the introduction of U. S. forces 
into the war in the Middle East. Jacksonville is the base 
town/ for Camp Lejeune, the major Marine Corps base 
east of the .Mississippi. 

About 15 "GIs from four bases in the area joined ten 
civilians in circulating a petition at three shopping 
centers and in one day’s leafletting gathered about 200 
signatures. The petition urged the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, to forbid file use of U.S. forces in the 
Mideast and ended by saying “We do not want this to' 
become another senseless Vietnam.” 

Police in Jacksonville attempted to keep the GIs 
from distributing the petition by arresting three of them 
for “protesting and soliciting” but the other protesters 
got them out of jail without any formal charges being 
placed. 

A delegation of active-duty GIs from all four bases 
will go to Washington, D.C., to present the signed peti- 
tions to Senator Fulbright. 

—Reprinted from Winter Soldier 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

open the Suez Canal to international traffic, including 
that of Israel.' It was Premier Golda Meir who had hard- 
ened her stand and would not budge. 

Presently, she is trying to shift the eyes of the Jews 
(Israeli and Russian) toward hated Russia: “we are 
fighting against the Egyptian Army and Syrian Army, 
but the rockets, the tanks, the planes— everything that 
is in the hands of the Egyptian and Syrian soldier— all 
this comes to him from the Soviet Union.” 

It is true that the arms are Russian, even as it is 
true that Israel’s are U.S.-made; exactly what Third 
World country produces tanks and missiles and planes? 
It is not true that the Arabs are fighting Russia’s war; 
they are fighting Israel’s imperialism. What is true, 
above all, is that in the entire quarter century of Israel’s 
existence, she has done nothing to solve the question of 
the Palestinian refugees. „ . 

ISRAEL: WHAT IT WAS; WHAT IT IS 

What has happened to the humanity, the greatness, 
the daring of the Jews who escaped Nazism and fought 
the British imperialists so successfully that they in- 
spired Nasser? 

There is no doubt that a new dimension surged up 
with the creation, in 1948, of the state of Israel in the 
Middle East, whose politics heretofore had been domin- 
ated by oil. Although the fact is now conveniently for- 
gotten, it was the anti-imperialist straggle of the Pales- 
tinian Jews that so overwhelmed the young, then un- 
known, Colonel Nasser, who had come to sign the pact 
ending the Arab-Israeli war, that, instead of dwelling on 
the armistice terms, he was plying the Jews with ques- 
tions as to just how the outgunned, outmanned force 
could have overcome British occupation. And Nasser did, 
indeed, apply the lessons he learned from the Jews, as 
he himself tells it in bis “Philosophy of Revolution.”* 

What has'happened to the Jewish revolutionaries who 
were during those World War II years also trying to 
establish, solidarity with the Arab masses who would fight 
for freedom from imperialism? To point to the' reaction- 
ary regimes in the Middle East, their monarchies and 
shiekdoms, cannot possibly substitute for Israeli in- 
justices to the Palestinian masses who know no other 
life than that of refugees. 

OIL, AGAIN AND AGAIN AND AGAIN 

In the Middle East, oil is “the oldest profession.” 
It has always been a corrupting practice which kept 
feudal monarchies, shiekdoms and emirs in power, the 
masses in poverty and illiteracy, the countries under- 
developed. With state capitalism as the dominant feature 
of world economy, oil has assumed a still newer form: 
reactionaries as well as “radicals” have learned all 
about nationalization, price gouging, and using their 
American counter-parts to put pressure on U.S. imperial- 
ism to tilt policy toward the Arab oil monopolists rather 
than Israel. 

This is volatile enough, but what is one to say when 
this late in the century we are confronted, at one and 
Hie same time, with a call from the rightist William F. 
Buckley, Jr. for re-colonization, and from a former 
leftist, Walter Laqueur, with a statement that “a West- 
ern military presence” is a present need? 

Here is what Buckley wrote before the Middle East 
erupted: “Somewhere along the line, the nations of 
Western Europe should make a preemptive moral strike 
against hardening Arab policy. It would have the nature 
of saying: Mideast oil must be made available.” (Pub- 
lished in New York Post, 10/9/73). 

The liberals may not have the gall of a Buckley, who 
christens colonization “a preemptive moral strike.” But 
one and all are busy pointing to the U.S. need for a 
mailed fist in the Middle East, and espousing the idea 
that Israel could become that supreme weapon not only 
against the oil powers but also against the nuclear 
power, Russia. 

Is this where it all is now? Are revolutionaries sup- 
posed to “take sides” on such imperialist ground, be it 
U.S. or Russia, Arab or Israel — or, for that matter, 
China, which is playing the wiliest game of all, since it 
has nothing to lose and anything gained is a “victory” 
against its enemy,' Russia. 

MAO’S CHINA AND THE THIRD WORLD 

Along with the terrorists (and outright fascists like 
Al-Shukairy whom Mao’s China sheltered in the 1967 
war), China prides herself on never having recognized 
Israel’s right to existence. Never mind that the People’s 
Republic of China didn’t exist in 1947-48. Never mind that 
even a Stalin (to whom Mao bowed and still does) was 
the very first to recognize the newborn State of Israel. 
Never mind .that “Marxism-Leninism” that Mao claims 
to espouse is supposed to stand for social revolution 
rather than individual terror, much less kingdoms or 
sheikdoms. All that we are supposed to see is that 
Russia is “Enemy Number One,” and all else is sub- 
ordinated to that single overpowering “fact.” 

On this, Golda Meir and Mao are one. In this, though 
on opposite sides of the firing line, and though one (Mao) 
claims to be Hie spokesman for the Third World, those 


*See my Political Letters on the 1967 war and the 
1969 Iraqui outburst which personified anti- 
Semitism, anti-revolution, anti-philosophy. (Avail- 
able from News & Letters for 35c). 


two are the only rulers who seem not to shy away from 
any consequences of their politics, even where that 
might lead to a nuclear holocaust. 

The possibility of World War Three is by no means 
excluded. The jockeying for position is not only among 
the warring powers but among the nuclear super-powers. 
The Middle East war is by no means over yet, either as 
between the countries at war or the super-powers lining 
up behind closed doors, much less within each country. 

WHERE TO NOW ? 

Where the 1967 war, with its anti-Semitism and anti- 
Israel-as-state only served to unite class opponents within 
Israel, this war can open new ways out if any unfold a 
new banner of solidarity across national boundaries. This 
is the only area where revolutionaries outside of Israel 
can take part. 

The “New Left” which thinks being against Israel 
in toto proves them to be “real” revolutionaries aligning 
with the Third World, and that the Third World as it 
notv exists means a new world social order, are creating 
nothing but fatal illusions. No revolutionary regimes exist 
in Jordan; nor is Mao’s China the equivalent of socialism. 

Quite the contrary. All that such false identification 
shows is that its exponents cannot think of liberation 
without hanging onto existing state powers — rulers who 
strike out against their own masses. 

All one has to do to see that is to look at recent 
events: King Hussein’s massacre of the Palestinian 
rebels; Mae’s turning against his own “ultra left” youth 
because they followed the Cultural Revolution’s slogan, 
“it is right to rebel.” 

For that matter, the “Left” in Israel, who thought 
the way to oppose their rulers was to become spies for 
Syria, demonstrate that they have no conception of the 

* 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

philosopher, and Marx who had discovered a new conti- 
nent of thought that was not merely materialism vs. 
idealism but the unity of the two in “the new Human- 
ism”, and that carried through into Vol. Ill of Capital 
as “Human power is its own end.” 

So preoccupied is Nicolaus with contrasting materi- 



This contemporary cartoon on the suppression 
of the paper Marx edited, “Rheinische Zeitung” 
shows Marx chained to the printing press while 
the royal Prussian eagle gnaws at his vitals. The 
original lithograph appeared in 1843 without any 
accompanying text, since printed comment was 
forbidden by the censorship. 

alism to idealism that he forgets the true uniqueness of 
Marx and repeats outworn revisionisms about “Hegelian 
language” to tell us that “Before Capita] found its way 
. into print Marx discarded most of this lexicon as baggage 
I which had served for its journey but outlasted its day.” 
(pp.32-3) Then what did that “service” that Hegel ren- 
dered Marx achieve? Nicolaus’ answer is indeed the 
most petty-bourgeois intellectualistic idealism yet heard: 
“The usefulness of Hegel lay in providing guide-lines 
for what to do in order to grasp a moving developing 
totality with the mind.” (p. 33) 

Now if it is nothing less than “guide-lines” that 
Hegel provided and if he also provided “a grip on the 
entire realm of the ‘independent objective Mind’ which 
Hegel had sent floating into the heavens ... ”, what 
exactly was new in Marx’s discovery? Where was that 
proletariat Marx held on to as the Subject for transfor- 
mation of society, the shaper of history, the mass that 
is a product of history but also “makes” it? Nicolaus 
can’t seem to get further than “standing Hegel right side 
up” and “removing mystical shell from rational core”... 
* * * 

THE RESULT IS self-paralysis, blindness to that 


fact that the struggle for liberation within one’s country 
is not, and cannot be, turned over to an outside state 
power. Which does not mean that the Israeli Left has no 
way out and must capitulate to its rulers in the on- 
going war. 

This war is one too many for b|oth sides in the Mid- 
dle East conflict. For the situation to have moved off 
from dead center only to erupt into a full scale war 
transforms this, for the second time since 1967, into a 
war of global proportions. That is to say, the two super 
powers enter to take away the right of self-determina- 
tion of both the Arab and the Israeli peoples. All the 
more imperative is it for the Middle East masses to 
see that the final answer will only come from revolu- 
tions within each country, and that includes a revolu- 
tion in Israel. 

In the U.S., the “Year of Europe” has become the 
year of Watergate has become the year of wildcats has 
become the year of counter-revolution in Chile has be- 
come the year of the Middle East. Sadat calls it “the 
year of decision.” That may well be so, but not in the 
way Sadat means it. Neither the “limited war” he is 
espousing for the moment, nor the oil interests pressuring 
the United States, will have the last say. The Big Powers, 
nuclearly armed, have no intention of allowing anyone 
but themselves to do the deciding— not even such middle 
powers as Western Europe or Japan, who do wish to see 
a tilting toward the oil monopolists. 

The point is that for revolutionaries, there can be no 
simplistic answers. For they are no substitute for seri- 
ously working out a method of struggle inseparable from 
a philosophy of liberation, all integrally related to masses 
in motion. There simply is no substitute for a social 
revolution within each country. 

Oct. 12, 1973 


Marx's Grundrisse' 

crucial Chapter One of Capital, which (1) Lenin called 
attention to as requiring the whole of Logic but Which 
Nicolaus reduces to zero stating “It would be a misread- 
ing of Lenin’s intent to argue that . . . This is a project 
for a long term in prison.” (pp.60-1) (2) He never once 
questions himself as to that constant reappearance of 
Chapter One at each revolutionary period and counter- 
revolutionaries demanding it be thrown out of the teach- 
ing of Capital, as Stalin did in 1943. Moreover, and above 
all, (3) what exactly is Chapter One, and its 1873-5 re- 
writing by Marx himself of final section “Fetishism of 
Commodities” and why did Marx ask readers of the 
German edition which did not have that essential part 
to please read the French edition "following the Paris 
Commune? 

Nothing, nothing whatever, is greater proof of the 
recreation of the dialectic on the basis of this elemental 
outpouring and the self-development of Marx’s Begriff 
of Commodity. In “nothing whatever” I include all the 
great dialectical development in Grundrisse, even its He- 
gelian-Marxian “absolute movement of becoming.” For 
the most mature, most creative genius learned from the 
Parisian masses that, that perverse form, a commodity, 
the value-form of a product of labor, can never be stripped 
of its fetishism except by “freely associated labor.” So 
his. beginning, as against Hegel’s in Science of Logic, 
was not only concrete, tangible as against abstract uni- 
versal of Being, but it was also the not-concrete, not- 
tangible bourgeois fetish which reduced labor itself to 
the commodity, labor-power. And this was not only pro- 
duction exploitation vs. market equality, but that Abso- 
lute, the specifically capitalistic stage of production, 
whose Notion had to be split into two: bourgeois reifica- 
tion vs. freely associated labor showing it is all rela- 
tions of production that must be uprooted and recreated 
on altogether other foundations. . . . 

* # * 

THE NEW IN the Grundrisse even now is not mere- 
ly “method of working”, great as that is. It is the con- 
tinuity of the affinity of the Marxian and Hegelian dia- 
lectic. From the moment of break with bourgeois society, 
1843, all the way through Grundrisse and total break with 
vulgar materialists (not merely as Utopians or Proud- 
honists but as Lassalleans) to Capital and the First In- 
ternational, Marx’s self-development is in no sense a 
break from the young Marx that discovered a new con- 
tinent of thought. 

Any who question, as Nicolaus does, whether “it is 
any longer necessary to read Hegel’s Logic in order to 
completely understand Capital” when Grundrisse is fi- 
nally available; and then claim that Grundrisse is just 
to see a mind at work, are indeed the worst kind of 
petty-bourgeois “idealists”. They are completely dead to 
the whole of the past two decades when from below, 
from the East German Revolt in 1953 on to Paris and 
Peking, 1968, as well as from "above” (self-determina- 
tion of Idea finally catching up with self-determination 
of nations) “new passions and new forces” Have arisen. 
This movement surely has passed by progeny of the 
Stalins, Maos, not to mention the Trotskyists and all 
who thought they can catch theory “en route.” The task 
for us, however, has just begun. 

Raya Dunayevskaya 
July L 1973 
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Chile— the CP ami the illusions of parliamentary democracy 


From Harry McShane in Glasgow, we have 
received the following: 

* * * 

The war in the Middle East is a tragic affair, 
but it is the counter-revolution in Chile that is most 
likely to cause a change in political thinking. 

Chile has made it clear that no section of the 
movement paid sufficient attention to the forces of 
counter-revolution. One would think that nothing had 
ever happened in the world from which we could 
learn anything. The Communist Party found greater 
favor with the reactionaries than did Allende’s 
Socialist Party. The role of the Christian-Democrats 
was overlooked. 

There is a paper here called the “Tablet”, which 
is the organ of the upper-crust Catholics. Here is an 
extract from what it said about Chile in its issue of 
Sept. 22: “Dr. Allende’s own Socialist Party, by its 
bigoted intransigence and unpreparedness for com- 
promise must share a heavy burden of the blame 
for what has come to pass. The attitude of the 
Socialist Party in Chile has always contrasted 


Exit Spiro Agnew 

The Vice President of the United States has 
confessed, been convicted and given a minor sen- 
tence as a common crook. Agnew, who has projected 
the image of “Mr. Clean” for the Nixon gang, began 
his career of extortion, bribe, solicitation and gov- 
ernment corruption as far back as 1962 when he 
was county executive for Baltimore County, Mary- 
land, and extended it up to Christmas 1972 when as 
Vice President he received the last payments before 
his conviction. 

The payments received were for Agnew’s per- 
sonal account, quite aside from “campaign contri- 
butions” made to the Republican Party. 

The payments might have continued indefinitely 
had it not been that the men who were being bled 
for money confessed to the payments to get a short 
sentence on a charge which is a federaL eciminal 
felony. 

Watergate has placed a large question mark 
over the entire Nixon Administration with Mitchell 


sharply with the relatively more moderate Commu- 
nist Party.” 

The Communist Party and Socialist and Labour 
Party enthusiasts for reliance on parliamentary 
democracy as the way forward are in a bewildered 
state. Labour Party people now realize that the 
ruling class will not permit peaceful change. Even 
if the next Labour Government tried to push through 
the half-baked policy accepted at the Labour Party 
conference, it would not be allowed. There is a 
limit to what capitalism can permit. The ruling class 
will strap their “democracy” when it cannot serve 
their interests. 

The suppression of the Communist League in 
France is significant, The trial of 24 building work- 
ers charged with- conspiracy over picketing, which is 
now proceeding in Britain, is a serious matter. 

The leaders of the Communist Party cannot turn 
a complete somersault. They have attacked the 
various groups and now they are faced with the fact 
that on the issue of the “peaceful road to Socialism” 
the groups were all correct. The Communist Party 
in Chile were dragging their feet in the hope of 
getting unity with the Christian Democrats knowing 


under indictment, the FBI under a cloud, presiden- 
tial assistants’ credibility under question, and 65 
percent of the American people expressing no con- 
fidence in the government. 


Thai Student revolt 

The students and workers of Thailand, tired of 
16 years of military dictatorship, have driven the 
military dictatorship of Field Marshall Kittikachom 
into exile, burned many police stations, sent the cop% 
and the military 4 into hiding and set up Sanya 
Thammasak, rector of their university, as the new 
Premier of the country. The students vented their 
rage against the police and the military in a day 
of vengeance reminiscent of the Hungarian Revolt. 

The three Field Marshalls who fled have accum- 
ulated huge fortunes in the United States. The Nixon 
Administration gave them unlimited financial sup- 
port in return for permission to station 40,000 U.S. 
troops at air bases in Thailand. 

The troops of the military dictatorship remain 
intact and in hiding. If they cannot be controlled by 
by the new regime, there will be trouble ahead. 


that -it could only be won by opposing Allende. 

The Communist Parties of Europe are looking 
for a face-saving formula. A meeting of the Commu- 
nist Parties of Western Europe will be held in 
January. A consultative meeting was held on Sept. 
27-28 in Stockholm. Cover it up any way they like, 
it is obvious that their policy of betrayal has led to 
the slaughter of thousands of Chilean lives, because 
the illusion of a peaceful road originated in Western 
Europe. 

Georges Seguy, the Communist Secretary of the 
CGT has said that he would favor industrial or other 
extra-parliamentary steps to bring down the French 
Government. Marehais, the leader of the Communist 
Party in France, has gone' out of his way to say that 
this does not mean a departure from the “peaceful 
road.” 

Here in Britain, prominent CP members are 
talking about democratising the armed forces and 
separating the rank and file from those above them. 
John Gollan, the Secretary of the Party, reviewing 
a book on Aneurin Bevan, says, “The nature of the 
capitalist state was not analysed.” It is a long time 
since Mr. Gollan used that kind of language. 


South African strikes 

The real strength of Africans in South Africa 
lies in their labor power. Despite South African law 
which prohibits; strikes by Black Africans, thousands 
have won wage increases during the first part of 
this year in a number of industries through these 
illegal strikes. 

When the authorities sought to make an example 
of the so-calleij ringleaders of these strikes, they 
found that these people had so much mass support 
among the wolrkers that it was unwise to move 
against them. 

The growing rebelliousness of the Blacks is 
making the white minority quite nervous. The les- 
sons of the Sharpe ville Massacre which has been 
followed by the Western Deep Levels massacre 
shows that “wage negotiations” if not settled can 
lead to open rebellion. 

British and American companies that control 
the industry of South Africa have been gradually 
granting wage increases, but the wage scale is still 
not above the poverty level. The system of importing, 
from Lesotho, Malawi and the Bantustans, laborers 
who must send money back to their families to keep 
them alive, is a system that is rotten at its roots. 
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another group a permit to open a Federal savings and 
loan bank in Rebozo’s building. 

The reporters wanted to know why they approved 
the second bank application, but refused the first group, 
when the forms were practically the same. 

Some weeks before there was some scandal about 
Bebe Rebozo getting $100,000 from Howard Hughes for 
the Nixon campaign fund that was never recorded. Now 
Rebozo says he sent it back to Hughes. 

Some workers are saying that this President is also 
a blackmailer. No one can make me believe all those 
things went on with Nixon’s staff people without him 
knowing about it. He had to know about the Agnew affair 
long ago. He just waited for the right time to blackmail 
Agnew, hoping to take the heat off himself. 

I do not have any sympathy for Agnew. All this jive 
about he is innocent, and his civil rights were violated! 
If a factory worker had been caught doing what he did, 
there is no way he would have gotten off with a small 
fine and some jive three years’ probation. 

ANOTHER COVER-UP 

This President has defied every judge and every 
court by refusing to turn over the Watergate tapes. Now 
that he has fired Cox, and then agreed to hand over the 
tapes, we have to believe he is still covering up worse 
things than the tapes can ever show. 

It is not a question of Republicans vs. Democrats, 
as Nixon always tries to make people believe. There are 
some Democrats that will do the same as Nixon, but it 
is a question of where and in what direction President 
Nixon is taking the Government. He seems to be saying 
he is the government, and besides him there is no other. 
As one reporter said, if the Watergate burglars were hot 
caught, we probably would be living under a dictatorial 
government very soon. 

One worker called another an s.o.b. in the plant last 
week. The worker replied, “Man, that’s not a bad name 
you called me. That stands for Senate Office Building, 
in Washington, D.C.” The worker thought for a minute, 
and said, “That is where the real s.o.b.s are, and I don’t 
mean the Senate Office Building either.” 
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t THE U. S GLOBAL POLITICS 
m AND THE MIDEAST WAR 


♦ By Raya Dunayevskaya 

‘• •National Chairwoman, News & Letters Committees 

At prime time, on Nov. 25, the President took 
to the TV and air waves to tell us about the 
energy crisis. As if reducing house and office 
temperatures to 68 degrees and auto speed to 
50 miles an hour would solve the crisis which 
caused him> to create still one more bureaucracy, 
the Energy Emergency Action Group, the over- 
confident (but distraught Mr. Nixon unfolded still 
another fairy tale.vby the end of the decade the 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

Production workers at Chrysler -plants were yelling 
when they heard that Ford workers had rejected the 
UAW contract with Ford Motor Compony, especially 
the overtime provision. Some are saying that it is the 
worst contract ever negotiated for workers. 

The biggest lie the labor bureaucrats ever told was 
when they said production workers voted some three to 
one in favor of the contract. No production worker be- 
lieves this. In fact, they ail know better — nobody that 
you talk to accepts the overtime provision. 

In many Chrysler plants the schedules are from ten 
to twelve hours a shift, and the starting time on -some 
jobs is .as early .as 4 a.m. All this started after we 
ratified the contract for a nine-hour day, six-day week, 
which won’t go into effect until January, 1974. 

SKILLED TRADES VETO . 

A few years ago, when the UAW was having serious 
problems selling contracts to production workers, and 
knowing we were in the great majority, the brains over 
at Solidarity House amended the constitution so that 
skilled workers could override the production workers’ 
votes on the contract. They are the union’s elite workers, 
and their wages were so much higher than ours that it 
was much easier to please skilled trades workers. So 
they got veto power over production workers. 

But all this damn overtime is wrecking their lives 
too, making them a cog in the machines. Now Woodcock, 
acting like Tricky Dick, is saying the skilled tradesmen’s 


— Angela Terrano 

Kissinger’s trump card: The threat of Russian 
presence in the Middle East. (See lead article) 

UAW vetoes the veto 

rejection does not nullify the production workers’ ratifi- 
cation. Some of us f^el that in the not too distant future 
they will get a contract and just say, here it is, you 
can vote on it. But if it is rejected by production and 
skilled workers, too bad. It is all you are going to get. 

We once had voluntary overtime in the UAW. Every- 
thing over eight hours, and over five days a week was 
voluntary overtime. Workers fought for an eight-hour day 
from the very beginning of labor struggles in this coun- 
try, and achieved it, especially in the mines and steel 
mills, and in the auto shops when the UAW was first 
organized. All local unions held a position against any 
overtime work, and discouraged it among their members. 

Now our International leaders are calling for nine 
hours a day, six days a week, which is 54 hours. Then 
if a worker puts in more hours after that it is supposed 
to be voluntary overtime. 

I was talking to a former president of a UAW local** 
in Detroit, a Black man, who had recently been defeated 
for re-election. A worker asked, how was it possible 
that you lost to a white skilled worker with only 10 
years’ seniority, and your plant is 80-85 percent Black 
workers, and you also support the Woodcock slate. 

MEN IN THE MIDDLE 

He said it was because there is absolutely nothing 
local union officers can do for workers, except fight 
against them when they try to solve their own justified 
grievances. Everything has to come from or be approved 
(Continued on Page 8) 


U.S. would be so totally self-sufficient in energy 
that we would be independent of any other land, 
the Middle East — or whatever! 

The gilding of the lily for the 1980s hid from us 
that this Administration is doing nothing whatever "to 
discipline” the oil monopolies, although it is they who 
are neither producing enough oil nor in any way “disci- 
plining” the oil kingdoms, sheikdoms and emirates who 
are so totally dependent on the know-how and technol- 
ogy of “the seven sisters” (BP, Shell, Jersey or Exxon, 
Stancal or Chevron, Texaco, Gulf and Mobil). 

WHAT NIXON DIDN’T TELL US 

That was not all that we did not hear about in 
Nixon’s hurried 15-minute address. Not one word was 
uttered about the Middle East war and the total dis- 
array this has caused among the West European powers 
plus Japan— all U.S. allies. 

The wolf-eat-wolf policy is practiced not because 
they have much interest in either side of the Arab-Is- 
raeli war, but because the question of oil is as potent 
a weapon and impotent a political principle as ever was 
Munich. 

Most deceptive of all was the silence about the one 
simple and overriding truth that faces us: a recession, 
a deep one. No serious economist now denies that un- 
employment, far from receding, will reach unsatisfactory 
levels in 1974. The average, by spring, may reach eight 
percent — and that never fails to mean that for Blacks 
it is unbearably twice that high. 

To get to the depth of the crisis we have to turn 
away from Nixon’s lollipop chat about no lighting for the 
Christmas trees and turn to the myriad contradictions 
in U.S. relations with the Mideast, with West Europe, 
with Japan, with the world, especially Russia. 

THE NEW ANTI-RUSSIAN STANCE 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger’s whirlwind 
"peace tour” through the Middle East ended in, of all 
places, Peking, and there on Nov. 14 achieved a totally 
new set of relations. To the surprise even of Kissinger, 
he was presented that morning with a change in the 
paragraph from the joint communique with Nixon in 
1972. In place of the 1972 communique making Taiwan 
the crucial question obstructing “normalization” be- 
tween China and the U.S., the 1973 paragraph limited 
itself to affirming “the principle of one China.” 

Even before the moment, on Nov. 11, when Chou 
greeted Kissinger as “the Mideast cyclone,” it was clear 
that the Mideast war had brought U.S. -China relations 
to a sort of joint anti-Russian stage. 

For one thing, China had not used its veto power 
against the U.S.-Russia sponsored cease-fire resolution 
in the Mideast. Secondly, and crucially, it was not Rus- 
sia’s sponsorship that kept China from using its veto 
power. Rather, it was China’s appreciation of the new 
U.S. anti-Russian stance. 

When Russia threatened to enter the Mideast im- 
broglio, America called a world alert. As against West 
Europe that refused to let the U.S. use its ports or air 
space, China declared that the U.S. had to do so “to 
forestall the Soviet Union from sending troops uni- 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Historic continuity and new forces 

Report on special convention of News & Letters Committees 



Detroit, Mich. — The special convention of 
News & Letters Committees — called' to amend 
the constitution which had been adopted at their 
founding convention in July, 1956 — brought to- 
gether, on Oct. 20-21, committee members and 
friends from all over the country, including ac- 
tivists in the Black movement, Women’s Libera- 
tion, the amnesty movement, United Farm Work- 
ers, and rank and file workers. 

The central purpose for calling the special conven- 
tion was to include in the constitution a paragraph to 
spell out a recognition that the unity of philosophy and 
revolution is both the need and the characteristic of our 
age; and that we are articulating “philosophy and revo- 
lution as organization builder’’ in place of “the party 
to lead,’’ 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

The paragraph the convention voted to add came 
directly after the paragraph that had been included in 
the original constitution when News & Letters and Marx- 
ism and Freedom were named as our indivisible founda- 
tion; 

“Heretofore, American radical groups have failed to 
establish the theory of Marxism on native grounds de- 
spite (1) the great traditions of the Abolitionist move- 
ment whose aims and activity paralleled that of Karl 
Marx and the Workingmen’s First International that 
came to the aid of the North in the Civil War; and (2) 
the historic contributions the struggle for the 8-hour day 
by the American workers made . to Marx’s thinking, 
specifically to the structure of his greatest theoretical 
work. Capital. We have therefore undertaken to set 
forth our own interpretation, in book form. Marxism 
and Freedom . . . from 1776 until today has accomplished 
this task by: (1) establishing the American roots of 
Marxism; (2) presenting a comprehensive a 1 1 a c k on 
present-day Communism, which is, in truth, a form of 
state capitalism; (3) re-establishing Marxism in its or- 
iginal form of ‘a thorough-going Naturalism or Human- 
ism;' and (4) pointing to the new Humanist philosophy 
of the working-class in this period of Automation as 
expressed in their actions, and in their own words 
through News & Letters.” 

To this we now added; 

“What Marxism and Freedom with its dialectical 
form of presentation of history and theory as emanating 
from the movement from practice did was to lay the 
foundation for the articulation of the unity of philosophy 
and revolution. Philosophy and Revolution, in articulat- 
ing the integrality of philosophy and revolution as the 
characteristic of the age, and tracing it through histor- 
ically, caught the link of continuity with the Humanism 
of Marx, that philosophy of liberation which merges the 
dialectics of elemental revolt and its Reason. The new 
historic passions and forces set in motion in the 1950s 
gave birth to a new generation of revolutionaries in the 
1960s, and in the 1970s have put a mark of urgency on 
the need of integrality also of philosophy and organiza- 
tion. As against ‘the party to lead’ concept, such in- 
tegrality of dialectics and organization reflects the revo- 
lutionary maturity of the age and its passion for a phil- 
osophy of liberation. 

“Marxism and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion are our theoretical foundations. However, they are 
not a ‘program.’ They are a contribution to the theoreti- 
cal preparation for revolution without which no revolu- 
tionary organization or grouping can match the challenge 
of our era.” 

• 

FORCES OF REVOLUTION 

From our birth in 1955, the ground of our existence 
was the unity of a workers’ paper— News & Letters, 
edited by a production worker— and the theoretical ex- 
pression of Marxism for our day— Marxist-Humanism. 
The very first issue of News & Letters was published in 
honor of the second anniversary of the East German 
revolt of June 17, 1953. What was new by 1973 was 
that the movement from practice had itself become a 
form of theory; and that “the new passions and forces” 
which had been named in the 1956 constitution had been 
made concrete by the workers, the Black dimension, the 
youth, and women. Representatives of all these forces 
were present at the convention in person, and discussed 
all questions — from sexism to sensitivity to language — 
with . great feeling. 

The youth who had been bitingly referred to by 
others as the “beat generation” during the McCarthyite 
’50s, had nevertheless been singled out in the N&L con- 
stitution; “We recognize that even though the youth are 
not directly involved in production, they are the ones 
whose idealism in the finest sense of the word combines 
with opposition to existing adult society in so unique a 
way that it literally brings them alongside the workers 
as builders of the new society.” That paragraph was 
given life by the youth who poured into die civil rights 
movement of the '60s, the FSM, and die anti-war move- 
ment. 

The 1956 constitution had similarly singled out 


“WOMAN AS FORCE AND AS REASON” — 
silk screen poster in black, brown, purple and 
white created for News & Letters by P. Tamura, 
and displayed at the convention Oct. 20-21. Copies 
are available from News & Letters for $5, postage 
free. Dimensions, 22 by 28 inches. 

women — when no women’s movement appeared any- 
where on the scene — among those forces searching “for 
totally new relations and for a fundamentally new way 
of life.” It was one of the purposes of this special con- 
vention to add to the constitution a paragraph to record 
the reality of this idea whose time had come: “The rise 
of Women’s Liberation, as a movement, is proof both of 
the correctness of our having singled out in 1955, women 
as a revolutionary new force, and of the inseparability of 
women’s liberation as Reason as well as force.” 

Above all, the Black movement had been singled out 
in 1956 as a touchstone of American civilization: “We 
feel that the Negro people occupy a place of special 
significance in American life. Their struggle for equal- 
ity and justice, which is taking place every day in 
every city of the country and increases in tempo and 
effectiveness, stands in the forefront of the struggle of 
all oppressed people for full freedom.” 

Though we had been scoffed, at in 1956 for placing 
the Montgomery Bus boycott against the “American 
way of life” on the same level as the Hungarian Revol- 
ution against Communist totalitarianism, tbe 1960s had 
placed the Black Revolution center on the historic stage 
throughout the world. It was, nevertheless, this very 
paragraph that brought forth some of the most passion- 
ate discussion and controversy at the convention in 1973 
—not over its content and direction, but over the use 
of the word “Negro” as against the present preference 
for the word, “Black.” 

The question of language became a discussion of 
the whole 1960s and reached back to the struggle of the 
early 20th century to capitalize the word Negro. The 
dialogue, especially among the Black members and 
friends, dealt with the question of how you can hold 
onto the historic roots of the movement and yet bring 
forth all the new. It was a jamming together of historic 
continuity with the new passions and forces. 

• 

BLACK DIALOGUE 

A WELFARE RIGHTS ACTIVIST from L.A. said: 
“Back in ’56 we were known as Negroes, but we were 
also Black. When you deal with the word Negro you’re 
dealing with the word Black, so why should it make 
such a difference if you change the word? It isn’t going 
to change me; it isn’t going to change my thoughts. We 
may be Afro tomorrow. Everytime we decide we want 
do 'call ourselves something you can’t change the con- 
stitution. ’ This is history. I’m new but I feel as much 
a part of this organization as anyone, and I’m for letting 
tiie word Negro stay right where it is.” 

» * * 

A WELFARE ACTIVIST from Detroit said: “Ever 
since 1776 during the American Revolution, the Negro 
has been discussed in white folks’ constitutions. This is 
the first organization I have joined that the Negro has 
been allowed to be in the constitution-making. They dis- 
cussed us from 1860, 1950, 1954, 1968 and here it is 


’73 and they’re still discussing us. If they had been dis- 
cussing something else, they would have known that 
Nixon had the power to fire Archibald Cox last night.” 

* * * 

A BLACK STUDENT from Lansing, Mich., spoke 
about the battle .that had been waged to finally get the 
word Negro capitalized in 1925, but said that since then 
there have been "monumental struggles made by Black 
students, Black women, Black men, in order to get not 
only linguistic recognition but recognition as human 
beings. We have fought for the past ten years to get 
that kind of self-recognition and identity. Substituting 
Black is not catering to a cultural fad, but stresses that 
Black people do have a right to self-determination.” 

* % « 

A BLACK ACTIVIST from Detroit, said he couldn’t- 
understand why something so simple to him could seem 
so difficult to others. The question of whether he was 
called Black meant a great deal to him. He said: “For 
the greater part of my life Black has been something 
that has been crushed. If I live another thousand years 
I don’t think I’ll ever overcome it. I can’t argue with 
your historical perspectives. I think they’re right. But I, 
try to deal with the here and now, and in the ’70s, if 
you want to attract people like myself, you can’t let 
something inconsequential, that isn’t inconsequential, 
interfere. I’m Black and for a long time was debased 
by it. Now I’m Black and proud of it. 1 am not Negro 

and I don’t care historically what it’s been before.” 

* * « 

A YOUNG BLACK WORKER from New York pro- 
posed a change in wording that would keep the historical 
context of our Constitution by keeping the first sentence 
of the paragraph that dealt with Negro as force of revo- 
lution, and thereafter using the word Black, and sup- 
ported an earlier suggestion of the Black student to 
specify that we mean both Black men and women be- 
cause there is also an important Black Women’s libera- 
tion struggle. 

* * * 

CHARLES DENBY, the Black worker— editor of 
News &,Letters, recalled that in 1948 when he had first 
met Raya Dunayevskaya, she had asked him whether he 
preferred to be called Black or Negro. He was amazed 
because it was the first time anybody had ever thought * 
to ask him that question, and nobody but the Black na- 
tionalists used the word Black. He recalled that the” 
majority at that time preferred to be called Negro, and 
that light-skinned Blacks would get the hell knocked out 
of them for calling dark-skinned Negroes “Blacks”. 

Denfoy then told of the early struggles in the union 
to open up restaurants around the shop to Blacks, and 
contrasted the Southern white worker who had fought 
side by side with them, though he had been heard to, 
use the word “nigger”, to a union official who had 
never used a word like that in his life, but never did 
a tiling to help the Blacks in their everyday struggles. 

But Denby emphasized the importance of being sensi- 
tive to those like the Black activist who felt so strongly 
about using “Black.” 

PRACTICING DIALECTICS 

The proof that the Convention had, indeed, been 
“practicing dialectics” was seen in the fact that by the 
time the discussions had ended, all of the questions were 
resolved in such a way as to both preserve historic con- 
tinuity and reflect the reality of today. Proof that it was 
not merely a “change of words” that was involved, was 
clear from the fact (hat the sentence that was added 
not only introduced the present Black reality into the 
constitution, but brought in the reality of the American 
revolution for which the Black masses are the vanguard. 

The convention decision was to leave the original 
paragraph (quoted above) stand exactly as written in 
1956, and to add in italics (as all the 1973 amendments 
were added, to set them off from the original text) the 
following sentence: “Since the 1960s the Black Revolu- 
tion is one more proof that Black masses are vanguard in 
the American revolution.” The word Black was then used 
consistently throughout the rest of the constitution. 

Copies of the amended constitution are being run 
off. Copies of the Perspectives Report, which was given 
the first day by Raya Dunayevskaya, are already avail- 
able. (See ad, p. 5) 
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GM South Gate— noise, air, foreman pollution 


By Felix Martin 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The noise pollution in the plant 
begins when the whistle blows. All hell breaks loose. 
The line starts moving, the door bangers begin, knocking 
the doors in, the welding starts the sparks flying, the 
metal finishers are banging on the side knocking dings 
out with their hammers, and soon the whole body shop 
is a roar. 

It is all combined, and for the full four hours before 
lunch, it keeps on in your head. It can drive you nuts. 
By the time you get used to it, if you ever get used to it, 
it has destroyed your hearing. I think that is where 
nature comes in to save you from either going crazy or 
dying. 

FILTHY AIR IN PLANT 

Air pollution comes from grinding, from the smoke 
of welding and from soldering operations. The solder 
plating, repair soldering and grinding of solder outside 
the grind booth all add up. During the day when the sun 
shines through you can look down through the plant and 
really see all the filth in the air. Within 24 hours of 
clean-up, there is a thick layer that settles out. 

All this hard work you are doing through line speed- 
up and the physical effort of the job means that you are 
breathing more than you would if you were just stand- 
ing. You can imagine how much of this stuff is going 
down a person’s lungs. 

Then there is foreman pollution. In Section 19 there 
is Zeller. You can call him a racist, an SOB — anything 
you can call him will cover him. This is the kind of man 
that each section has, or aims at having. The training 
comes down from the superintendent-to the general fore- 
man to the foreman. That is how all these people have 
moved up — they have created people like Zeller. These 
are the only kind of people that can hold that type of job. 

EVERY FOREMAN A ZELLER 

Color doesn’t matter. We used to think that it would 
be a good deal when they would have to hire Black 
foremen. They might be more human. But quick as they 
get a Black foreman in, they dehumanize him and he 
becomes a man with Black skin but with what some 
of the Black workers call a white soul. He is nothing 
but a Zeller. 

Zeller represents every foreman in the plant. You 
are working on a sneeded-up. line and you are trying to 
get your job done, because if you don’t, this foreman 
pollution will come down on you. Here you are breathing 
all this stuff, you are choking to death, and the foreman 
comes down on you. This makes you mad and tears you 
up inside and makes you breathe more. 

You get a reprimand, you call your committeeman, 


and you are shook up for the rest of the shift. If you 
are really sick, and everybody gets sick in that plant, 
you miss a day to kind of keep from dying or going 
crazy. But if you don’t go to a doctor to get a slip, they 
won’t take your word, even though you always have to 
take their word. This is part of foreman or management 
pollution. Coupled with the other pollution, it really 
makes the working conditions inhuman. 

S. F. Sears takers, allies 
fight to pres&ve uaha 

San Francisco, Cal. — Despite a pouring rain, 
500 trade unionists and community people rallied 
in support of striking clerks and machinists at 
Sears in San Francisco. The 400 workers, women 
and men members of the Department Store Union, Local 
1100 and Machinists Union Local 1327, have been on 
strike since mid-August. They walked off after some 
13 months without a contract. 

The issues, besides pay, are increased health care 
including dental, eye and visits to the doctor’s office. 
Sears has refused to negotiate and says the workers 
must continue with Sears’ national group medical which 
is only hospitalization. Already the Teamsters and the 
Electrical Workers have settled without the improved 
medical. But other department store workers in San 
Francisco, who are unionized, have these benefits. 

Workers on the line felt Sears, which is almost com- 
pletely non-union, is trying to break the gains the union 
has made in the two San Francisco stores. The union 
has been at Sears in San Francisco for a long period, 
but it is an open shop and across the bay Sears is non- 
union. 

One picket noted, “Sears is so big you -can’t hurt 
them enough at a couple of stores. They will just write 
off the losses. What has to be done is change the whole 
public image of Sears nationwide. They are moving 
against us because they feel the climate is right. But 
we are fighting back.” 

Business may be down as much as 50 percent and 
few trucks are crossing the lines with goods. Previous 
to the solidarity demonstration at the Sears store, there 
was a demonstration at the National Labor Relations 
Board which has not pushed Sears to negotiate in good 
faith. “They didn’t do anything, but they are Nixon ap- 
pointments”, commented one striker. 

— Strike picket 



Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — They have been settling some of the 
“78s” (speed-up grievances), but for every one they 
settle there are a lot more that nothing at all is ever 
lone about. Even when they do settle one, they never 
»et the job back like it was. I heard that the company 
s trying to cut some teams off the cotan top job up on 
the sixth floor. They should know not to mess with the 
:otan workers. 

The company has put more, men in the warehouse 
since that day when they had to stop production because 
io many drivers were out sick. So now warehouse 
vorkers aren’t kept working after the line stops like they 
vere before. But the company -has given most of the 
nen who were sick that day time off, some as much as 
;0 days. These men all had their doctor’s slips. The com- 
tany just worked them until they were too sick to work 
it all. 

Where is the union at Fleetwood? When are they 
;oing to settle all the outstanding “78s”? What are they 
[oing to do to protect the cotan workers? And, most of 
ill, what are they going to do about getting the suspended 
warehouse workers their pay for all that time off that 
JM had no right giving them in the first place? 

— Fleetwood Worker 

GM South Gate 

Los Angeles, Calif. — On the Sunday before the Mon- 
ay GM strike deadline, South Gate UAW local 216 lead- 
rship ran a union meeting together with the international 
eps to try and sell us the idea of the mini-strike as the 
'ay to fight GM. Over twelve hundred who jammed the 
leeting hall listened to the sales pitch and then spoke 
heir minds: 

Black member, 19 years seniority — “How istil'^vfifeh 
le cars are selling, GM speeding up the line, creating 
lhuman working conditions, the international dp .Ms: 
owhere to be found? Then as quick as the sales slow 
own, creating a stock pile of automobiles for GM, here 
omes the International calling for a strike. Now they 
re calling for a two or three day strike. How can this 
elp us? The way I see it GM is the one it will help. 

“Whose side is the International on now? The time to 


strike GM and Nixon was Sept. 14. If we mean business 
the Big Three should have been shut down. Now- here 
you are two months later wanting a mini-strike of a day 
or two against GM. Go back to Detroit and tell Woodcock 
to close down the. Big Three until Nixon closes down 
his board. ehtr deal 1 with the automobile 

indul#.?^* tenisgs : 

Woman w.orjtjuv pdtPve'hr seniority — ‘T am for a 
strike' when it ^jjl, bfef&W^vorkers, but I am against a 
strike when it will’ beiieflt GM at the expense of the 
workers. Tell Woodcock when he is ready to represent 
labor we will back him.” 

Throughout these talks and many others the mem- 
bers were clapping and yelling their support. The leader- 
ship tried to answer but had none. Then the leadership 
rammed through a motion to adourn without even a vote. 

Now we will face another union meeting to sell the 
contract. But the mini-strike meeting showed how clear 
is the division between ranks and leaders. The only 
question is how will the ranks find a way of expressing 
their opposition to the selling of this new contract. 

— South Gate Worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — A Black woman worker was telling 
me a story she heard from a general foreman about big 
layoffs coming soon at Mack Avenue. He said it will be 
the biggest cutback that ever occurred in the plant, and 
that production will be much higher for those “fortunate” 
enough to escape the ax. 

When she told him she only had five years seniority, 
he interrupted and said, “Well, I think you will stay. 
Just try to keep up your work. The first to go will be 
those trouble-makers and absentees — those who don’t 
report to work every day.” Then, he walked away. 

She said, “Who does he think I am, expecting me to 
swallow that crap? Does he want me to run and try to 
kill myself making his production? When it gets down 
to getting laid off. I’ll be out with the rest of those 
trouble-makers and absentees he’s talking about. 

“The company prides itself on dividing workers and 
using their thoughts and actions against other workers. 
He sure won’t use me to set standards against those who 
are left in this plant.” 

— Mack Worker 


ETHE LINE 


Skilled trades 
get shaft, 
wake up at last 

By John Allison 

The “capitalists” of the working class, the 
skilled trades, refused to ratify the national agree- 
ment that Woodcock and Bannon negotiated at 
Ford. They are madder than hell at the union 
leaders. For years and years, the UAW and the 
companies have always given the skilled trades 
more wages and special benefits in the contract than 
they gave to production workers. This made a great di- 
vision between the skilled and production workers. Now 
the skilled trades are on the short end of the contract 
and they are saying what we have always said. 

The skilled trades have always felt that production 
workers were a drag on them. They always wanted to be 
separate from ns, or even to have their own unioil. Back 
in 1966, when the UAW convention was held out in Cali- 
fornia, they made a lot of talk about joining this Inter- 
national Society of Skilled Trades. So to* keep them in 
the UAW, the leadership gave them practically a veto 
power over the contract. 

Now in the 1973 contract, they got the same wage 
increase as production, instead of the $1.00 more they 
used to get. In the foundry, the production workers get 
“25 and out,” but the skilled trades in the foundry get 
“30 and out.” And they also found this memorandum in 
the contract that if they refuse overtime on the week- 
end, the company can bring in production workers to 
do their job. 

The truth is that now the skilled trades are getting 
messed over the way we have always gotten it. So they 
are saying, “Together we are strong, separate the com- 
pany uses one against the other and puts the shaft to 
both.” This is what we have always said, but back then 
the skilled trades weren’t listening to us. 

There is so much internal strife in the UAW today, 
and it is all because of the policies of the leadership. 
None of them cares anything for what the workingman 
is saying. It will lead them to their downfall no matter 
what they say on the TV about how all the problems 
are resolved. 

Dockers vs. 'walking bosses' 

San Francisco, Calif. — There are no favorite 
stevedoring companies in the eyes of longshoremen; 
some are just more rotten than others! One of these is 
Crescent, where we recently had a small example of 
how these companies earned their reputation. 

It was a rainy night at Pier 50D and the ship was 
docked, in such a way that a few of its hatches were 
adjacent to the protective cargo shed and the rest were 
beyond it. A dock jitney driver noticed this before we 
went to work and decided to put together a little proective 
structure for himself and the hook-on men. He feared 
that they were going to be assigned to a hatch on the 
open section of the dock in the rain. 

FOREMAN TOLD OFF 

So he asked the Walking Boss (a foreman who is in 
a separate small union local) what hatch the gang was 
going to work. This turned out to be “top-secret” in- 
formation which the Walker said would only be told to 
the man in charge of the gang. 

The docker contemptuously told off the Walker; but 
the main feature of this little story is the extent these 
“consenting adults” will go to on their dehumanized 
course once they become company men with union books. 
This particular Walker had his tires slashed some time 
ago but a more likely fate for him is that which befell 
many of his type in the aftermath of the 1934 strike— 
they were run off the waterfront and/or simply dis- 
appeared. 

BOSSES NEVER CHANGE 

Later that night we talked about the incident. One 
brother explained away these guys by the big money 
they make. But another said he had seen the same kind 
of people in the Depression transient camps of the 1930s 
where, in return for slave labor, the ordinary worker 
got only barracks and mess with $1.00 a week and two 
sacks of rolling tobacco on Saturdays. On the other hand, 
the camp administration would suck in a small upper 
stratum of men to be used against the others by giving 
them their own table in the mess, a separate barracks, 
and a pack of ready-made cigarettes a week. - 

The thinking and exchanging of ideas that takes 
place on the job are an essential part of the struggle 
right now, the big fight to come, and contribute to how 
far we’ll go next time in the achievement of genuine 
human freedom. 

—San Francisco Docker 
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ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


I am not a Zionist, and I know that 
Israel is far from being a socialist coun- 
try. I call Israel a little USA and Golda 
Meir a hawk. But I am repelled by the 
various articles some of the so-called 
“socialist” press carries on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. The worst of the lot is 
the Trotskyist Militant. You cannot 
escape feeling they would like to or- 
ganize the Arabs into a fascist mass to 
destroy Israel in a Hitlerite blood bath. 
Those articles resemble the writings of 
Stalin and Hitler, not Marx or Lenin. 
And not Trotsky’s, either. 

Ex-Militant-Reader 

Detroit 

* * $ 

The U. S. alert has had an effect here 
because of the readiness of Heath and 
Douglas-Home to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of Nixon. What has been surprising 
is the apathy shown by the Communist 
Party, since they know that Britain 
would be in the war because of the bases 
here. The Communists and the Tories, 
while on different sides, don’t seem to 
give a damn about the fate of human 
beings. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 

% * $ 

The overwhelming grimness of the 
world situation forces refuge in humor. 
Who ever predicted we’d see a day when 
an old Jewish babushka would visit 
Egypt and tell her troops her regret that 
pressure from the U. S. forced a cease- 
fire before the enemy army could be 
annihilated? The word “chutzpah” will 
have to be scrapped and a new one 
found that’s equal to the enormity of the 
era. 

Reader 

California 

e * » 

One thousand Arab auto workers from 
Chrysler and Ford plants picketed out- 
side Cobo Hall last month to protest the 
B’nhi Brith award of “Humanitarian of 
the Year” to UAW President Leonard 
Woodcock. The demonstration was spon- 
sored by the newly formed Arab Workers 
Caucus. 

The Arab groups at the demonstration 
stated that their one aim was to pub- 
licize the fact that the UAW had recently 
purchased $750,000 worth of Israel bonds 
and that the money had come in part 
from the pockets of Arab workers. Signs 
centered on unity with Palestinians, 
solidarity with Black Liberation struggles 
in South Africa and of Black workers 
here in Detroit. 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

Many of the signs at the Arab protest 
of the UAW disturbed me, but the one 
which had a swastika was frightening! 
Genocide is no answer. When will we 
see the day that Arab workers call for 
unity with oppressed Israeli workers, 
and vice versa? 

Concerned 

Detroit 
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Could you send me some background 
material on your position on Israel? I 
gather that you consider Israel an im- 
perialist country. I am very confused 
over present events in the Middle East. 

I notice that the profits of the oil com- 
panies are going up, and the U. S. has 
refused to take any action against the 
Arab states because of the oil boycott. 
Besides being cynical about Nixon’s 
nuclear alert, the question remains of 
the role of the U. S. government and the 
oil companies in the boycott. Is this the 
way to curb international trade competi- 
tion from Europe and Japan, increase 
profits on oil, and curb all those environ- 
mental groups and laws that are trying 
to limit the options of the companies to 
pollute? 

Concerned 

Connecticut 

Editor’s Note: We are preparing a new 
pamphlet which will include Raya Duna. 
yevskaya’s articles in this and last 
month’s N&L, as well as two Political 
Letters written in June 1967, and in Feb. 
1969 on “Anti-Semitism, Anti-Revolution, 
Anti-Philosophy.” Copies will be 50c. 

* * * 

BLACK RRVOLT 

Supporters of Black workers at the P. 
Lorillard Tobacco Co. in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, have called for a boycott of the 
company’s cigarettes and tobacco. They 
are demanding the rehiring of seven 
workers fired last August after a sit- 
down strike against discrimination in 
hiring and upgrading. The protest came 
after both company and union refused 
to talk with the workers about their 
grievances. The racial discrimination is 
tied in with automation — which hit the 
Black workers first. They are appealing 
to white workers to see that it will soon 
affect them, too. 

P. Lorillard Company is owned by 
Loew’s Theater Corporation. Lorillard 
products include Kent, Old .Gold, True 
Green, True Blue, Spring and Newport 
cigarettes. Beechnut and Big Red To- 
bacco. and Omega Slims. BTA and 
ERIK cigars. For more information on 
the boycott, write: 

Concerned Citizens 

651 S. 17th St. 

Louisville, Ky. 

$ * * 

It was encouraging to see many of the 
“Law and Order” candidates defeated in 
the recent elections. I sunoose when you 
see the nation’s number one law ’n order 
supporter plead guiltv to a felony it be- 
comes harder to swallow.. 

Another encouraging sign was the con- 
tinued success of Black mayoralty- candi- 
dates. I can’t get carried awav by that, 
however, when I know that Blacks still 
make uo only one percent of the U.S. 
Senate, three percent of the Congress, 
two percent of the judges, and less than 
one-half of one percent of all elected 
officials in the country. We may have 
come a long way from just ten years 
ago when Blacks weren’t allowed to vote 
at all in some parts of the country. But 
we sure still have a long way to go! * 

Black Voter 
Georgia 

* * * 

FAST FOR ATTICA 

Last year a group of prisoners at Wal- 
pole State Prison in Massachusetts or- 
ganized a fast of the Christmas dinner 
as a protest against poverty in America. 
Over a thousand inmates participated. 
This year, the inmate union- at Walpole 
has called for a nationwide prisoners’ 
boycott of the Christmas meal in support 
of the indicted Attica Brothers. They are 
asking for support in spreading their 
call: 

Two years ago, 1,200 men risked what- 
ever they had and revolted. Their list of 
28 grievances has been echoed in every 
prison and city uprising from Walpole 
and Wounded Knee to San Quentin and 
Newark . . . demands for those human 
and civil rights that have been denied 
to people held under the iron heel of the 


system, whether we be in ghettos or 
reservations, sweatshops or mindless 
.schools, or in prison. All the resources 
! oif the state of N. Y. have been geared 
'td convict the 60 defendants. Their law- 
yers are all volunteering their services, 
but defense expenses will cost over 
$500,000. We are calling on people who 
are not in prison to buy one less gift for 
each other and donate the price to: 

Attica Brothers Defense Fund, 
c/o National Lawyers Guild 
23 Cornelia St. 

N. Y., N. Y. 10M4 
* * * 

NON-VIOLENCE & PHILOSOPHY 

I should like to take issue with Charles 
Denby’s article on “non-violence.” SCLC 
was founded as a broad coalition on a 
minimal programme: to bring the condi- 
tions of the Negroes in the South up to 
that of the Negroes elsewhere in the 
USA, as the precondition of both national 
integration and national working class 
unity. Plainly it would have been in- 
appropriate (and undialectical) to have 
demanded for all members of such a 
coalition that they - accept the same 
philosophic premises as would be suit- 
able to an organization in differing con- 
ditions. 

One has only to read Stride Towards 
Freedom to see that Denby does very 
little justice to Martin Luther King’s 
philosophy of freedom. This is not to say 
that he had nothing more to learn from 
Marx — though he and Muste before^ 
him had both learned from Marxism.' 
Not that his philosophy was complete 
and suitable for all time, with nothing 
more to learn. No one’s is. 

But to say that King made a fetish of 
non-violence and that “because they 
were mass actions . . . surely contra- 
dicted his principles of non-violence” can 
only show that either you’ve not bothered 
to read his arguments, or that you your- 
selves make a fetish of rejecting non- 
violence. 

Laurens Otter 

England 

* * * 

I heard that some of the International 
Socialists were escorted (non-violentljr) 
out of the UFW convention in Fresno 
when they leafletted against putting non- 
violence in., the Farmworkers constitu- 
tion.! am certainly not fpr non-violence 
•■iPfein pj-jnciplp, . either 0^ B but the arro- 
, gapqe igf : th4s e .vanguaqdjsts is beyond 
belief.) n i a , m- 

■8 cpuldn’t-helP thinking about the sen- 
sitive column Charles Denby wrote in 
your August-September issue, about the 
impass in the Civil Rights movement, 
which he traced to the lack of a unifying 
philosophy. His pointing out that, though 
Rev. King “raised non-violence to a 
fetish,” so long as he held tight to a 
“philosophy of human relations” it did 
not stop the march to freedom, was 
real’y it. And the tragedy was, as Denby 
pointed out, that King’s assassination 
left the problem — the contradiction be- 
tween tactic and vision — unresolved. 
Denby gave the whole movement much 
to think about. 

White Mother 
New York 

* * * 

ENERGY CRISIS 

I believe there is going to be a link-up 
of this oil and energy crisis and the new 
contracts calling for a 60 hour week jin 
auto that are being signed. 

The Middle East oil crisis, coupled 
with the contract, will give the corpora- 
tions the excuse of saving power by lay- 
in" off half the people, eliminating a 
shift, but working the other half 60 hours 
a week for 30 years. In the new contract. . 
we have a good retirement after 
years. That is what is selling the con-,, , 
tract. But the companies will be making 
damn sure that none of us lives that 
long. 

Felix Martin 
Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 


Nobody is going to convince me that 
this energy crisis wasn’t planned by 
Nixon and his fellow bandits to scare the 
hell out of people, get Congress to pass 
laws like the Alaska pipeline, and give 
him power enough to become the abso- 
lute dictator he has been aiming for all 
along. We have just finished consuming 
enormous quantities of fuel for ten full 
years in order to slaughter hundreds of 
thousands of Asians. How could anyone 
believe we should give that murderer 
more power over our lives? 

Reader 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

* * * 

GREEK COUP 

If the U. S. 6th Fleet had not been in 
the Mediterranean, we would have seen 
many things in Greece. With their bare 
hands the people would have tom down 
that tyranny. It is the U. S. military that 
forced the Greek soldiers to fire on their 
brothers for the U. S. cannot afford that- 
the people should take power in Greece. 

Greek Student 
New York 

* * * 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

You hear talk about a March on Wash- 
ington to force Nixon to resign. And 
there is no doubt a lot of people feel a 
need to go back into the streets to get 
something done — but the question is 
what street do you go down to really 
get somewhere new? The ’60s were full 
of people in the streets, but all that 
activity didn’t hook up with the kind of 
“unifying philosophy” you are always 
talking about. We. need a lot more think- 
ing With our activity this decade. 

Graduate of the ’60s 
Detroit 

* * * 

I really enjoyed Raya Dunayevskaya ’s 
analysis of Nicolaus’ introduction to the 
Grundrisse. My professors are all trip- 
ping over each other in their praise of 
Nicolaus, whom they call the “young 
genius of the New Left.” Well, so much 
for them! It is refreshing, and downright 
liberating, to read your kind of analyses 
when you are immersed in an environ- 
ment of “Mao Tse-tung Thought” and 
all their Out to Lunch Brigades on 
campus. 

Student 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

* * * 

OUR "AFFLUENT" SOCIETY 

The 6 percent that Nixon’s Cost of Liv- 
ing Council -granted the members of 
Local 1199 who were striking the volun- 
tary hospitals in New York really is 
disgusting. They were striking for a 7.5 
percent wage hike, a raise that would 
not even cover the inflation that eats 
away so fast at everyone’s pay check. 
The government claimed that the 7.5 
percent was inflationary, and yet in the 
same week it granted the New York 
Telephone Co. a whopping 15.4 percent 
rate and we learned that milk prices are 
going up 4c a quart. 

Disgusted 
New York 

* * * 

The majority in this country are suf- 
fering a decreasing standard of living, 
but for those on welfare it is so bad you 
cannot believe it. People just do not have 
enough to live on. Everybody I know is 
on some sort of “personal boycott” of 
something. Mine is meat. I just refuse 
to pay those prices. I keep thinking of 
the days before the French Revolution 
erupted and of the “Let them eat cake” 
mentality of the rulers then. 

Social Worker 
Detroit 


TO OUR READERS 
With our next issue, we will change 
the sequence of our two bi-monthly 
issues. N&L will still come out ten times 
a year, monthly except for January- 
February, and August-September. Our 
next issue will be mailed inmid-January. 
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The U. S., global politics and the Mideast War 


(Continued from Page 1) 

laterally to the Middle East.” As the China News Agen- 
cy put it, it was only because Russia understood ‘‘that 
the U.S. “really meant business’ that it backed down.” 

China has but one preoccupation — its own national 
interests which hold that Russia is “Enemy No. One.” 
Because that is so, it quickly forgot that it was “totally” 
for the Arab side, up to and including “driving Israel 
into the sea.” No sooner did the Middle East war look 
as if it might become a Russia-U.S. confron tation than 
Chou moved for a global position for itself WITH the 
U.S. This, too, was not the first time China moved for a 
rapprochement with the U.S. on a great deal more crit- 
ical issue than trade and “cultural relations.” 

First, it helped take the U.S. off the hotseat in 
Indochina. Then, during the SALT talks (which it rid- 
iculed), it nevertheless began egging West Europe not 
to oppose a “U.S. presence.” In the Mideast it was even 
more intensely interested in preferring a “U.S. pres- 
ence.” China all too well understands the titan nuclear 
power that the U.S. is. 

The only one who didn’t understand what was in- 
volved in the Mideast eruption as it edged toward an 
“East-West” confrontation— or didn’t care to face its 
global implications— was West Europe. It was neither 
willing to sacrifice its immediate, national interests as 
they were bound to Arab oil, nor was it willing, as the 
West European press put it, to risk “nuclear annihila- 
tion without representation.” And it was a great deal 
angrier at the U.S. than at Russia. 

‘THE YEAR OF EUROPE’ THAT WASN’T 

Not only did Nixon-Kissinger’s ‘ Year of Europe” 
never come to be. But the intra-imperialist rivalry be- 
tween West Europe and the U.S. split open at all seams, 
and not only over the Middle East war which brought 
it all to a climax. Rather, it began to question also the 
“philosophic underpinnings” of globalism. 

During the critical two weeks, between the U.S. 
world alert on Oct. 25 and Nov. 8 (when Kissinger de- 
parted for the Mideast tour), the statements from the 
State and Defense Departments, and the White House 
itself, were endless. At first, Nixon tried reducing the 
new tensions to an economic level: “Europe which gets 
80 percent of its oil from the Mideast would have frozen 
to death unless there had been a settlement— and Japan, 
too.” 

Then Kissinger, the “architect” of the “Year of 
Europe” exploded: “What concerns us is that for two 
weeks, while the U.S. had to make significant decisions, 
the Europeans acted as though NATO did not exist. 
The Europeans seemed more interested in gaining mar- 
ginal advantages. I don’t care what happens to NATO 
I’m so disgusted.” 

The Europeans, angered both at Nixon’s material 
vulgarity and the Defense and State Departments’ ar- 
rogance of nuclear alerting without consultation, let it 
be known 4 that European and U.S. interests are NOT 
the same in the Middle East: “It’s Dullesian hypocrisy 
on the part of Dr. Kissinger to pretend that they are.” 

West Europe, at one and the same time, tried nar- 
rowing the disagreement to the Mideast which “was 
never a part of NATO’s origin or purpose,” and expand- 
ing the Mideast stance to an anti-U.S. one, holding that 
Washington was tottering on the edge of hysteria because 
of “a Zionist lobby.” 

NIXON-KISSINGER’S VISION: Pax Americana 

But their anti-U.S. unity did not succeed in forging 
a common stand as to itself. They were united in taking 
a pro-Arab position but not a pro-Europe stand. They 
rejected, for example, the Dutch motion' that they “share 
oil within the Common Market community.” 

Dr. Strangelove Kissinger did expound one “truth.” 
As against those West European rulers who, since they 
have no place to go, do not know how to get there, 

*Le Motide’s editor-in-chief, Andre Fontaine, didn’t satisfy 
himself only with calling for the return of all 1967 Arab terri- 
tories, hut also employed the euphemism used by Arabs when 
they mean it as a time-bomb planted for extermination of Is- 
rael: "the legitimate rights of the Palestinians.” Andre Fon- 
taine concluded thunderously: "It is unthinkable that Europe 
say amen to all American initiatives. Europe must forge its own 
unity if it is to make its weight felt.” 

A more moderate British publication — the London Sunday 
Times — likewise rushed to an anti-U.S. stand. "It has never been 
a term of NATO membership that European governments should 
support the Zionist imperatives weighing upon American presi- 
dents.” 
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Nixon-Kissinger have a “vision”: Pax Americana. Hence, 
they keep referring to the need, first of all, for a “con- 
ceptual basis.” More realistically put, Nixon-Kissinger 
are accusing West Europe of failing to see that “if’ the 
U.S. was “on the edge of hysteria”, it was not over 
Israel or the, “Zionist lobby”— surely not when no elec- 
tion is at hand— but over a possible nuclear confrontation 
with the other nuclear titan, Russia, over who shall rule 
the world. 

Not only Is “the year of Europe” the year that 
wasn’t. But “the new Atlantic charter” that is evolving 
is the absolute opposite of . what Nixon-Kissinger called 

for - rwv 

Even when tempers Jpad cooled considerably, Le 
Monde declared that “U.S. authorities, brazenly call- 
ing their allies to order for their ‘lack of cooperation’ 
during the Mideast crisis,” were in truth showing that 
it was not for European defense that “it is absolutely 
necessary to keep U.S. troops in Europe” but “for 
America’s own security.” 

In a word, the single Kissinger truth is that, far 
from the Zionist lobby or Arab oil being the mainspring 
of the present confrontation, it is “U.S. presence” versus 
Russian that is pivotal, that overrides all other ques- 
tions, that has won China, half neutralized the Arab 
world, gotten concessions from Israel, and is the ques- 
tion that has put a question mark over the very exist- 
ence of NATO. 

Of course, it isn’t only West Europe that “doesn’t 
understand.” Neither does Kissinger’s own assistant, 
the specialist on the Mideast in the State Department — 


Nguyen Hai Chi, a 29- 
year-old Vietnamese pol- 
itical cartoonist renders 
the powerful as gro- 
tesque. Here, his sketch 
of the newljy American- 
ized Mao caricatures the 
Nixon-Mao “love affair” 
which guaranteed con- 
tinued war in Vietnam 
under the name of 
“world peace.” 



Sisco. So happy was he over Kissinger’s 48-hour miracle 
of getting Sadat to sign the six-point “peace plan” that 
he declared' that hd was “convinced that Congress, 
despite the' -Zionist lobby; i? now beginning to see the 
sttuation mutfH' ihdrb MeSrly. The mood is changing in 
(nd ! U.S: tn' ftp^idr r §f 'thg> ; Arabs.” The reason? “Oil and 
our strategic interesti^Dut those two areas of interest 
are not siirfiiaf, tittff 1 Sjsco is no “expert” in global 
strategy a la’ Kissinger; his boss. 

THE NEW ROLE OF SADAT’S EGYPT AND 
THE LEFT’ 

There is no doubt that there has been & shift on the 
Middle East. Kissinger is ready enough to force con- 
cessions from Israel and therefore can appear to have a 
more “even-handed’* policy. But what is of far greater 
importance— indeed, is the overriding aim of Nixon-Kis- 
singer — is to keep Russia out of the Middle East. 

That was the trump card he used to get the Arabs 
to be for the “peace plan.” With it, he hoped not ■mly to 
get Sadat’s signature but to neutralize Faisal. Though 
the Saudi Arabian monarch is still using oil as the 
political weapon both to exact high prices AND to 
separate West Europe from the U.S., he himself fears 
“radicals” sufficiently to back Egypt to the hilt, includ- 
ing possible “peace” in Geneva. 

At the same time, Nixon took steps to appease 
Europe, to play down any craveness and play up “inter- 
ests of the alliance as a whole”: “if the U.S.S.R. learns 
that it can exploit the Middle East to separate the U.S. 
from its European alliance, this could be very disas- 
trous for Europe and the world.” That “48 hour miracle” 
— U.S. as “peacemaker” — is the imperial counterpoint 
to Europe’s “new unity.” What hangs in the balance 
everywhere, however, are the crises at home. And since 
much of this is related to using oil as political weapon, 
all eyes are on the new role of Sadat’s Egypt. 

On the one hand, there were some demonstrations 
in Europe against their own riders buckling so easily 
to the demands of oil for anti-Israel stance — “Are we 
going to witness another Munich?” On the other, and 
more massive hand, however, the Left, in its correct 
stand against Israel’s occupation of all the Arab lands 
and total disregard of the Palestinian refugees, is acting 
as if Arab oil equals “revolution.” 


The truth is that the reason Sadat’s Egypt achieved 
“Arab unity” in the use of oil as political weapon is not 
due to his being a revolutionary. Quite the contrary. 
Nasser’s Egypt never could get the oil kingdoms to use 
their resource as a political weapon against “the West” 
(which suddenly now includes Japan!), because they 
feared him as a revolutionary nationalist who also 
stepped outside Egypt’s borders. As against that, the 
oil kingdoms have total confidence in Sadat who will 
not only do nothing “to interfere in internal affairs” but 
will also do all in his power to discourage revolutionary 
movements against any exploitative, reactionary feudal 
'regimes. 

MIDDLE EAST AS KEY 

What the Left refuses to face in this Egyptian vic- 
tory is that, far from it being what Western imperial- 
ism calls “colonialism in reverse” — the masses in the 
underdeveloped countries really hitting out against im- 
perialism, the simple truth is that neither “the West” 
nor the oil kingdoms fear Sadat. What Sadat did 
achieve, in addition to Arab oil being used as a political 
weapon, is to let Nixon and Brezhnev know they cannot 
put the Mideast on the back burner forever. • 

As against not only Israel but also U.S.-Russia, 
Sadat’s Egypt took the initiative in making secret plans 
for the attack, in choice of date, Yom Kippur and Rama- 
dan, for that surprise attack. The success of the cross- 
ing of Suez into Sinai was in no small part due to the 
fact that it was a surprise. In any case, politically it 
was a total success and Brezhnev and Nixon rushed to 
the alert, not necessarily on the same side even where 
detente demanded it. 

The new, the global new in all this is that, instead 
of the “Balkanization” which Kissinger, the Euro-cen- 
tered intellectual, thinks it is, the Middle East showed it 
can become the key to the world situation, as Germany 
was in World Wars I and II. So the whole “conceptual 
basis” of “Atlantic Alliance” better look at itself first, 
and perhaps for the last time. 

The Left must not forget that its “conceptual basis” 
is the simple truth that the enemy is always at home, 
with its class rulers. In Israel, too, unfortunately, much 
of the Left, and not only the moderate doves, is tailend- 
ing the hawks. It cannot be otherwise so long as its 
perspectives are not totally revolutionary, not national- 
istic, and truly independent of the U.S., Russia, China, 
or any other state power. 

BACK HOME 

Where Nixon thought the Middle East War would 
get him off the Watergate hot seat and show him as 
the world statesman in full command of the global crisis, 
the, masses are so disgusted with all the lies pouring 
out of the White House that they even thought .the 
world alert but one more prop of Tricky Dicky. 

Whatever the worries — and they are many, begin- 
ning with the tightening of their belts that are tight 
enough already — there is everywhere a new search for 
something to replace Nixon - Kissinger’s “conceptual 
basis” and “philosophic underpinnings” of Pax Ameri- 
cana. In the ghettoes a passion for philosophy is no aca- 
demic question. Rather, the search for a new relation- 
ship of thought to action that underlies the tense 
quietude is that of the eve of many storms, none of 
whose direction Is known, so that all are preparing 
for the worst. This does not mean that they will submit 
to the worst, but that they are working out new forms 
of opposition. 
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NYC: impeachment drive grows 

New York, N.Y. — The move for the impeachment „ 

of Nixon is gathering steam here. The blossoming ac- 
tivity of community meetings, demonstrations, and 
petition-gatherings culminated in a city-wide dem- 


onstration Nov. 10 of 1000 people. The comparatively 
small turnout was no indication of the true feeling of 
New Yorkers as to impeaching Nixon, 

Soon after the Cox & Co. massacre Oct. 20, various 
groups started drawing up petitions to Congress, organiz- 
ing demonstrations, and in other ways agitating for 
Nixon’s overthrow. There have been many small com- 
munity demonstrations in the past few weeks. One I 
went to in Brooklyn started out with a guy getting up on 
top of a card table during lunch hour in the business 
district, and starting to yell about impeachment. In less 
than a minute there was a crowd of 250-300 people 
standing around cheering. ' 

Another indication of the depth of feeling against 
Nixon was the enthusiasm of the people signing the 
petitions I took around. As soon as they heard “Impeach 
Nixon” people would wait in line to sign them, cussing 
him out as they waited. One woman said “They should 
have done this long ago. I don’t care how they get him 
out, I just want him out!” A Black worker said. “That 
s.o.b. has been messing up this country long enough. If 
this impeachment don’t work, I’m going in there and pull 
him out myself.” A group of Black youths said as they 
were signing “While we’re at it, why don’t we impeach 
the rest of the government, too?” 

The only ones who don’t seem enthusiastic about a 
mass impeachment movement are the traditional radi- 
cals. Seems strange that when more than half the 
American public wants Nixon out of office and over 
three-quarters have no confidence in the government, 
•the so-called “radicals” are unwilling to call demonstra- 
tions ^gainst an unpopular president. 

— Chris Norwell 
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White House pickets demand Nixon’s impeachment 

WAV/ aids Ala . clinic 

Browns, Ala. — At the request of the community of 
Bogue Chitto, Ala., members of Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldier Organization (WAW/WSO) havje 
been working with them since Nov. 1972 on the develop- 
ment of the proposed Martin Luther King, Jr. Memorial 
Clinic. 

The project comes under WAW’s Operation County 
Fair (County Fair is the military term used in Vietnam 
for the limited medical aid programs conducted by U.S. 
pacification units.) 

Bogue Chitto is a poor, Black community 16 miles 
west of Selma with a population just over 300. Health 
problems in the community are serious. One out of fifteen 
babies die at or shortly after birth. Many diseases go 
undetected and untreated because of lack of education, 
lack of money and, most importantly, racism, especially 
among the medical community. Medical facilities are 
still segregated and in many cases the doctor will not 
even touch a Black patient. 

Plans have been drawn up for the actual clinic 
building and a medical staff of three has begun screening 
and health training. An interim clinic has been built but 
funding and supplies are greatly needed. All labor on 
the clinic will be provided by members of the community 
and members of WAW/WSO. 

Donations or supplies can be sent to: Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Memorial Clinic, c/o Linda Regnier, R.N.; 
Route #1 — Box 83; Browns, Ala. (For security reasons 
please do not identify mail as WAW/WSO or any other 
radical group). 

— from Operation County Fair Newsletter 


Mackenzie walkout 

Detroit, Mich. — We had a big. ddmDps^tion at T 
Mackenzie H.S. on Nov. 8 because Pf .tjie poor conditions 
that we have in the school. When we. ; c ajtj^e’b E^to' .?,<f l? 00 ], 
after the strike, they started cutting ^d(^n,i|^jnumher of r 
teachers. We lost seven teachers four, w|eks : 'a{ter r classes’ 

begatl - Vito- jr - 

At least 1,000 of the students had their schedules 

changed. Many students were forced to change to other 
courses they didn’t want and are unrelated to their 
curriculum. For many students, the first four weeks of 
school were wasted. We have been manipulated like 
numbers instead of like human beings with different 
goals, needs, and interests. Is this because the students 
are Black? 

Some of the classes at Mackenzie went up to 53 
students after the seven teachers were taken away. Three 
Spanish classes were dropped and the Latin course was 
ended, even though there were 16 students in it. These 
are some of the reasons why we walked out. 

About 1,000 students marched to the Region 3 office 
and met with the Superintendent in the parking lot. Then 
we marched back to the school and went into the audi- 
torium. The principal, Harry Goldstein, came to talk to 
us. He ran a lot of honsense and double-talk. 

On the way back to class, we were orderly and 
peaceful, but there was a iot of confusion about which 
class to go to. Two of the girls in the demonstration got 
in an argument with a teacher who wouldn’t let them 
into the lunch room. There was a fight, and now they 
have been arrested and suspended from school. Nothing 
was done to the teacher. I feel there is a long way to 
go before things are right at Mackenzie H.S. 

—Mackenzie H.S. Student 


Detroit Headers 

Hear Charles Denby 

on 

'Blacks in Auto' 

Labor History Series Thurs., Jan. 10, 7:30 p.m. 
University of Detroit Old Science Bldg. 


Book review: 


'Towards a New Marxism' 

Bart Gmhl and Paul Piccone, eds. Telos Press $4.50 
Reviewed by Michael Connolly 
A collection of most of the papers given at 
the First International Telos Conference in 1970, 
Towards a New Marxism, is “an attempt to sal- 
vage valuable theoretical indications from the for- 
gotten western Marxist tradition.” This 1970 Telos 
Conference, held five months after massive pro- 
tests against the Nixon invasion of Cambodia, was 
aimed at rescuing the movement from “spon- 
taneity (that) had degenerated into chaos.” 

Let us for a moment disregard the fact that whereas 
the youth of the 1960s had no theoretical background, it 
isn’t true that there was a theoretic void, much less 
chaos. Let us also disregard that Marxism and Freedom, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, filled the theoretic void in 1958 
by showing that revolutionary elements emerged in the 
1950s that we in the 1960s thought were totally new to 
our generation. It would still be true that what the Telos 
Conference was doing was not to pick up historic con- 
tinuity, but to pretend to start everything anew with the 
1960s. 

WIDE-RANGING DEBATE 

The papers 'included in Towards a New Marxism 
cover a wide range of subjects. Central to the debate 
in which this reviewer participated are papers by Paul 
Piccone on ^Phenomenological Marxism,” Paul Buhle 
on “Marxism in the United States,” and Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya on “Hegelian Leninism.” 

Piccone’s paper, recognizing the complete perversion 
of Marxism by “official” Stalinist Communism, asserts 
that “only a genuine revolutionary treatment — not a 
reformist substitute, will save Marxism ...” The argu- 
ment returns to Marx, only to reach the conclusion 
that class is not determined by relationship to the means 
of production, but “to the quality of life that results from 
that relationship.” 

He goes on to reject the working class as Subject — 
as the class with not only the power to end capitalist 
dehumanization, bat the Reason to create a new world. 
You cannot do this without first rejecting the method 
of Marx. And that is what Piccone does when he says 
that “Marxism can provide an analysis today only if it 
is cleansed of naturalism and objectivism.” So essential 
. was “naturalism” to Marx that he called his philosophy 
“a thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.” 

So far removed from the American roots of Marxism 
and from the actual class struggles of the day is the 
one article that is specifically on “Marxism in the United 
States” — the piece by Paul Buhle — that at no time 
throughout the years covered do we see a live worker, 
a live class struggle, much less any thought that emerges 
from them. All this, despite the fact that Marx restruc- 
tured Capital under the impact of the American move- 
ment for fhe eight hour day and the Black dimension. 
Marx put diirectly into Capital: “Labor in the white skin 
cannot be free as long as labor in the black skin is 
branded.” 

‘HEGELIAN LENINISM’ 

The real value of the conference was that it did 
bear witness to the interest by many new revolutionaries 
9) ; : in re-interpreting Marxism for our age. The one report 
g.pjraising a pew banner to this end is Raya Duna- 
'• yevskaya’s “Hegelian Leninism.” In it, she picks up the 
, t .link to Marxlism that Lenin established with his return to 
, Hegel. Examining the “rieh, profound, concrete” Philo- 
sophic Notebooks, which Lenin wrote then and which 
even independent Marxists have avoided ever since, 
Dunayevskaya traces Lenin’s break with his philosophic 
past as he progresses through the Science of Logic. 
Dunayevskaya shows that the method of the Philosophic 
Notebooks is the method he utilized for the rest of his 
life, both in • his writings and his actions. 

Where others nse dialectics as a cliche or a synonym 
for dynamism, Lenin recognized that the self-movement 
of both masses in action and of ideas develops through 
transformation into opposite. By singling out that part of 
negativity for his age, he was able to show that not only 
had capitalism become imperialism, but that it had trans- 
formed part of labor into an aristocracy of labor, and, 
most tragic of all, revealed counter-revolution within 
the revolution. 

This so permeated his thought that he didn’t stop at 
the betrayal of the Second International. He warned on 
his deathbed that if the Bolsheviks saw the proletariat as 
Object instead of as Subject, they would be finished. 
Making this ddhtral to everything is what Dunayevskaya’s 
essay does do, and in so doing offers a truly “new 
Marxism” that is a re-creation of .Marx for today. 



4 Towards a Neiv Marxism ’ 


Bari- Grahl and Paul Piccone, eds. 

H r f o! ;uo 

H r Price: $4.50 (hard cover) 

Order from: Telos, Dept, of Sociology 
Washington University 
I St. Louis, Mo. 61330 
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Marxisf-H unionism 

A philosophy to give WL action its direction 


By Mary Holmes 

The final chapter of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Philosophy and Revolution (see ad on page 1) — 
“New Passions and New Forces ’’--deals with the 
movements of the 1960s and 1970s: the Black Di- 
mension, anti-war youth, rank-and-file labor, and 
the Women’s Liberation movement. Yet the result 
of all this tremendous self-activity was aborted revolu- 
tions. Against the sweep of 200 years of development of 
revolutionary thought, Ms. Dunayevskaya analyzes not 
only the failure to realize revolution in the 1960s, but 
also provides new beginnings for the 1970s. 

1 We in the Women’s Liberation 
movement have to begin by recog- 
nizing the need for a total philoso- 
phy of liberation. As Ms. Dunayev- 
skaya points out, it was great that 
the women’s movement first arose 
in the left itself; there was no 
questioning that the women were 
revolutionaries. They stood up to 
the mak* chauvinism and the divi- 
sion of mental and manual labor in the movement that 
was supposed to be opposing just such divisions in 
society. 

However, after the high-point reached in 1968, when 
there followed counter-revolutions and the fragmentation 
of the left, Ms. Dunayevskaya relates what happened in 
groups like SDS, where the women who had just begun 
their own movement, ended up “‘following their men’ 
in all the splits and factions.” (See Ms. Dunayevskaya’s 
“Two Worlds,” News & Letters, Aug.-Sept. 1973). 

But it was “worse” than just following their men: 
“They voted for the same resolutions the men did be- 
i cause that is what they really believed.” Thus occurred 
! the plunge into “mindless activism” on the part of many 
women. They totally disregarded the “patience” and 
“labor” necessary to any serious attempt to work out 
theory anew, and disregarded also the new voices which 
many women were beginning to raise. 

HUNGER FOR NEW RELATIONSHIPS 

As Ms. Dunayevskaya writes in Chapter 9, women 
who had never joined anything before became “activists” 
and thinkers in the Women’s Liberation movement. 
. And the many different voices expressing the ideas of 
Women’s Liberation were not the result of women read- 
ing Kate Millett’s Sexual Politics. Rather, it was the 
result of the hunger for new roles in society and new 
I relationships for them here and now. 

The small groups that sprang up everywhere were 
I an effort to find a form that would allow for the self- 
development of the individual woman. These groups were 
not just concerned with middle-class professional women, 
j Rather, they sought to release all women— Black, work- 
ing class, Chicana, Indian. But because the women’s 
movement lacked a total philosophy rooted in the ideas 
and actions of these so-called “apolitical” women, we 
reached an impasse after the great mass demonstrations 
of August, 1970. 

! Today there are some women who dismiss any or- 


If you have a story, or want to contact 
News & Letters Women’s Liberation Com- 
mittees in San Francisco, Connecticut, De- 
troit, Los Angeles or New York, write to the 
addresses in the box page 2. 


| Toronto woodworker's strike 

Toronto, Ontario — Most of the workers on strike at 
: Artistic Woodwork here are recent immigrants to 
I Canada, of Greek, Italian or Latin American origin. 

! They are members of the Canadian Textile and Chemical 
Union (CTCU), certified last April, and after months of 
negotiation they agreed to a wage offer of 65 cents over 
two years. The strike, which began Aug. 21 and affected 
120 workers in two separate plants, was not over money. 

The company is demanding that the workers accept 
contract clauses which deny them the elementary right 
to grieve against arbitrary or unfair trealihent. The 
company also insists on a seniority clause wherein they 
are the sole judge of skill, ability, knowledge, physical 
fitness, etc. in cases of lay-off and recall. 

As picketing continued at Artistic Woodwork, police 
harassment picked up. Police were there in force to 
protect the scabs coming through picket lines and to 
protect the company’s “private property.” More than 
60 picketers have been arrested. Police attempts to 
intimidate the supporters have resulted in a constantly 
growing line. 

The strike is developing into a real battle. Picketers 
now number between 300 and 400 on a daily basis. It 
seems that the entire Toronto left has come out to help, 
as well as students, teachers, aldermen, ' and other 
unions. 

Money is greatly needed to support strikers due to 
the limited resources of a small local. Contributions may 
be sent to: Canadian Textile and Chemical Union, 1263A 
St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

—Strike Supporter 


ganization or philosophy that calls itself Marxist, “just 
because Marx was a man,” and who claim that all 
groups in the left are dominated by men. They disregard 
the pages and pages in Capital, Marx’s greatest theoreti- 
cal work, on the destruction of whole families at a time 
in his day — women, children and men — by the fac- 
tories and mines of capitalism. It was also Marx whm 
stated that the first division in society was between man 
and woman, and that in anjjsociety at any time, you 
only have to look at this rfalfonship to see the degree 
of exploitation of all. 

‘NEW PASSIONS AND NEW FORCES’ 

It is Marx’s Humanist vision and philosophy that Ms. 
Dunayevskaya has developed for our day. Women are 
a very important part of the “new passions and new 
forces” for revolution. She stresses that it is crucial to 
see that women, as part of the dialectics of liberation, 
are both reason and revolutionary force. 

The “passions” — what Marx meant as a “striving 
after” — of those women everywhere who are the real 
forces to tear down this sexist, racist, class-ridden so- 
ciety and create a totally new one, are where any serious 
theory for the Women’s Liberation movement begins. 
Philosophy and Revolution provides this new beginning 
to give our actions their direction. 


Women spell out UFW gains 



— El Malcriado Photo 


The following was excerpted from stories told by two 
women members of the United Farm Workers (UFW) at 
a meeting of N.Y. News & Letters Women’s Liberation 
Committee — Ed. 

New York, N. Y. — My father joined with Cesar 
Chavez before there was even a union and we became 
members in 1963. We fought from 1965 to 1970 when we 
won our first contract. 

When we got the contracts we noticed a lot of dif- 
ference by having the union in the fields. The foremen 
have to respect the union. If they want to lay off some 
person now they have to tell the union officer the reason. 
Before they would just say, “No more work for you.” 

Before the union the pay was $1.05 an hour. With 
the union it is $2 an hour, but ^till with only one work- 
ing we could hot make it. 

When We didn’t have a union, even the kids had to 
work in the fields. At five years old they were in the 
field already. The union (UFW) has a regulation now 
that says they have to be 16 and over to work in the 
fields. Now there are children again working in the scab 
fields. 

The scab people working with the Teamsters union 
are going to be the same as before the UFW. They do 
not get paid what they are supposed to get. Those Team- 
sters don’t care about those people. They only cared 
about them when we were on the picket line. That’s 
when they protected the people. They told us not to 
talk to them. 

When we were working by contractors— men who 
get contracts from people to work in the field— if they 
liked one of the women, they went after her. The 
women had no freedom. If a contractor liked a woman 
and she didn’t listen to him, do what he wanted, he 
wouldn’t give her any work. 

There are no contractors with our union. There are 
going to be a lot of contractors back with the Team- 
sters. That is one reason we fight them. 

Before the union we didn’t have a rest room even 
in the fields. There was no water to drink. New we have 
a restroom. They bring us water to drink, too. What we 
would really like is two bathrooms, one for the men 
and one for the women. 

We have also fought for a hiring hall which bandies 
our seniority and the number of hours we work. With 
the union we also have a clinic. 

Farm workers have a hard time.- We have to suffer 
during the rain, we have no protection, no unemploy- 
ment, no welfare. 

These are some of the reasons why the people out 
in California are fighting, and that is why we are here 
and in other cities — to stop the stores from buying the 
grapes and lettuce so we can get our contracts back. 
I hope everyone can help us with the boycott. 

— Lupe and Maria 



WAY OF THE WORLD 


Detroit's first Black mayor 

by Ethel Dunbar 

One of the happiest moments in my life was when the 
final returns were in and counted for Detroit’s recent 
elections for mayor and other offices. My real concern 
was the mayor’s. office, where a Black man was running 
against a white former police commissioner. 

Many Blacks, as well as some whites, knew the com- 
missioner was a racist. The polarization between the 
races was at such a high peak that I had my doubts that 
Coleman Young, the Black candidate, would be elected. 

I was watching the returns on TV channel 2 in the 
beginning of vote counting. I always felt that this channel 
supported Commissioner Nichols. They reported that he 
was leading Young by a three-to-one margin. They then 
compared this to the last city election, when Richard 
Austin, a Black candidate, ran against Gribbs, a white, 
and Gribbs won by a small margin. 

This TV channel was saying that Young was not 
doing nearly as well as Austin, who received some 18 
percent of the white vote four years ago, and that Young 
would receive no more than eight percent of the white 
vote, if that many. 

My husband worked for Young during the election 
and was at the polls from beginning to end. He said not 
many young Blacks came to the polls, but it appeared 
to him that every eligible older Black was out to vote. 
Since Young did win, it seems badly misleading to me 
to report that Young only received eight percent of the 
white vote. 

Black people have always had the job of straighten- 
ing out white folks’ messes. This was true from the 
beginning. We started by cleaning and straightening out 
their messy homes in the South years ago. So I do be- 
bieve that this Black mayor here might straighten out the 
mess the whites have made Tunning Detroit. 


Quebec election setback 


Montreal, Que. — Quebec held provincial elections 
Oct. 29 and Premier Bourassa’s “Liberal” government 
greatly enhanced its majority in the legislature. The 
Liberals won 102 out of 110 seats, entirely eliminated the 
largest opposition party (Union Nationale), smashed the 
ultra-right wing Creditiste Party, and limited the pro- 
independence Parti Quebecois to six seats. Most of the 
English-speaking press and business elite applauded the 
vote for “stability and progress” and predicted the death 
of “separatism.” 

Most people in Quebec don’t agree. The collapse of 
the two rightist opposition parties meant that even 
though Parti Quebecois increased its popular vote by 
30% over 1970, the Liberals were able to gain more seats 
than ever before. The Liberals are governing with 92% 
of the seats after winning only 55% of Quebec’s vote, 
and this makes a farce of the entire electoral system. 
Less than half of the French-speaking population voted 
Liberal. 


The years since the Liberals first came to power in 
April 1970 have been hell: police state terror during the 
Fall 1970 Crisis and continuing expanded police powers, 
brutal strike-breaking during the 1972 general strike, and 
vast resources and land areas given away, especially to 
ITT. Unemployment, already twice as high as in the 
rest of Canada, has gone up, and wages are miserable. 

The Liberals ran On their record, and that rotten 
record was neither examined nor attacked by anyone. 
PQ leader Rene Levesque spent so much time being 
“reasonable and responsible” that he failed to tell any- 
one why they should vote for him — and he lost. The 
election result, then, is more a product of what the 
opposition parties did wrong than what the Liberals did 
right. They fought an election entirely around Federalism 
vs. Independence. This is the only issue in Quebec around 
which the English and immigrant populations can be 
reactionary along with the French-speaking businessmen. 
Workers haven’t forgotten either that Levesque opposed 
the April 1972 general strike which shook Quebec to its 
foundations. The PQ talked about hypothetical budgets 
for the first year of an independent Quebec but said 
nothing about the very reai immediate needs of the 
people. 

Now that he has won, Mr. Bourassa will be free to 
keep giving Quebec away to foreign investors who never 
put anything back, and to step up his campaign to crush 
organized labor and to keep other workers unorganized. 

— R.T. & P.G., Montreal 


California Readers 

Audrey William, Black Welfare Mother 

Speaks on: 

Black Women & Women's liberation 


Sunday, Dec. 9, 7:30 p.m. 
2300 West 7th Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90057 



All welcome 
Admission free 
Sponsored by N & L 
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Creek students, workers murdered in unti - dictatorship pretest 


In the lace of U.S. -supplied tanks, armored 
vehicles and helicopters manned by the Greek mil- 
itary dictatorship, the students and workers for 
several days 'demanded the end of -the dictatorship 
and a return to democracy. 

Five students were initially reported killed and 
over 200 hospitalized as the Army attacked Athens 
Polytechnic University where the students had set 
up their own radio station and called for the workers 
and the population to overthrow the government. 

Throughout Athens crowds of up to 2,000 people 
gathered at various points to demonstrate their 
hatred of the dictatorship, were driven back by the 


European strikes 

France has been hit by a wave of strikes all 
over the country. All civil servants walked out for 
one day and completely shut down the government. 
Shopkeepers closed the country down on another 
day. Successively, the railroads, post office, barge 
lines and factories have been struck. 

In England the mineworkers are demanding wage 
increases far in excess of offers by the Heath gov- 
ernment and are expected to strike if their demands 
are not met. 

In Germany a wave of wildcat strikes has spread 
to the Saar Valley steel complex. Average wage 
increases of 9.7 percent have been eaten up by a 7.1 
percent increase in living costs. 

The undercurrent of revolt throughout Europe 
is the unreported but ever present factor which is 
sure to erupt as the economic crisis, aggravated by 
the use of Arab oil as a political weapon, looms on 
the horizon. (See lead article.) 

South Korea 

On Nov. 15, 2,000 students at Korea University 
held a four-hour long demonstration against the 
policies of President Park who has maintained 
martial law in the country since October, 1972. Their 
slogan, “No one can clamp down on the freedoms 
God gave us” was adopted at a university meeting 
and then taken to the streets where they were met 
by police and tear gas. 

The students have been on a boycott strike 
against the administration for some time. They are 
protesting the presence of C.I.A. agents in their 
classrooms and in every phase of their lives. 

The police are used to beating up students, but 
the new tactic of boycotting classes leaves them 
baffled. Over 70 students at one university and 20 at 
another are on a hunger strike. The women at the 


military," but then re-grouped for another demon- 
stration. 

Greek Dictator Papadopoulos re-imposed martial 
law, lifted only three months ago, that had been 
in effect since April 1967 when he seized power 
through force and violence. 

A number of civilian leaders announced support 
for the students’ demands. They include former 
Premier Canellopoulos and George Mavros, former 
Economics Minister who now leads the Center Union 
Party. 

Scenes in Athens were reminiscent of the days of 
the Hungarian revolution. Groups of high school stu- 
dents taunted crews in the tanks with cries of 


leading women’s university, Ewha, are wearing 
black ribbons to demonstrate their solidarity with 
the men. 

Throughout the world, the example of the stu- 
dents in Thailand, who successfully overthrew their 
government, has inspired students living under sim- 
ilar dictatorships to follow their lead. 

Terror h Chile 

The counter-revolution in Chile, which came to 
power in the bloody military coup of Sept. 11, is 
continuing to arrest, torture, and execute those who 
resist the reign of fascist terror. General Pinochet, 
president of the junta, vowed to “wipe Marxism 
from Chile.” 

, The junta urged Chileans to assist in the “work 
of finding foreigners," and the most brutal treatment 
is given those Latin Americans who had sought 
political asylum in Chile from military dictatorships. 
Train loads of Bolivians have been returned to their 
native country where they are arrested and put in 
concentration camps. The Bordaberry dictatorship 
sent a police mission to identify their political op- 
ponents and return them to Uruguay. ; 

At last report, 20 Brazilian experts in counter- 
insurgency were in Santiago interrogating the Bra- 
zilian detainees. Undergoing particularly violent 
tortures while being held in the Santiago stadium 
* are Richard Torrini, a Valdivia University professor , 
who has had half his tongue cnt off, and Washington 
Alves da Silva, a shoemaker and union leader from 
Sao Paulo who was one of the Brazilian prisoners 
exchanged for the Swiss ambassador in 1970. 

Hugo Blanco, the famous Peruvian peasant lead- 
er who was living in Chile, and other escaping refu- 
gees have told of the repression conducted against 
the industrial belts and the shanty towns. While the 
workers resisted the coup with home-made weapons, 
they were massacred by machine guns, bombs. 


“shame-shame” and outstretched palms, the sign 
of a curse in Greece. 

The military dictatorship is kept in power by 
the Nixon administration which maintains military 
naval bases in Greece and supplies the dictatorship 
with all the arms it requires to keep the people 
suppressed. By no accident whatever, still another 
coup has just (Nov. 25) taken place and Papadopoulos 
was overthrown for being too “soft” (sic!) on the 
students and workers who opposed the regime. The 
move further to the right says good-bye even to 
any promise of parliamentary elections. The noose 
around the Greek people has been tightened. 


tanks, planes, and napalm. Slaughters have occurred 
in the squatters’ settlements of Lo Hermida, La 
Legua, and Nueva Havana, and at the factories in 
the Vicuna Mackenna and the Cerillos industrial 
belts. Bulldozers were sent in to raze what remained 
of the: houses and the factories. 

It is no accident that the horrors of Vietnam 
are recalled. While the U.S. carried on a vicious 
economic boycott of Chile under Allende, Nixon- 
Kissinger arranged for huge increases in military 
aid which were used to train the officers and buy 
the weapons used by the junta. 

Guinea Bissau— a republic 

Sept. 24, 1973 marked the proclamation of the 
new West African Republic of Guinea Bissau. In- 
dependence from Portuguese colonialism was pro- 
claimed by the National Assembly which met at 
Madina de Boe — the site of the first Portuguese 
camp liberated ten years before by the P.A.I.G.C. 
(African Independence Party of Guinea and Cape 
Verde). '"’f 

The new Assembly adopted a Constitution, na- 
tional anthem, and a flag and elected Luiz Cabral, 
brother of the martyred African revolutionary Amil- 
car Cabral, first President of the Republic. 

The new Republic controls three-fourths of the 
territory of Guinea Bissau but the U.S. Government 
has not only refused to recognize it but has con- 
tinued to bolster Portuguese rule by extending mili- 
tary and economic aid to a cbuntry using napalm 
terror-bombing tactics developed by the U.S. in 
Vietnam. 

Independence for Guinea Bissau marks another 
high point in the continuing African revolutionary 
struggles which began in the 1950s. That indepen- 
dence was proclaimed less than a year after the 
assassination of Amilcar Cabral is another indication 
of the depth of the movement for African freedom. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


African revolutions and present realities 


by John Alan 

Philosophy and Revolution, by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
was released this fall by Dell Publications. It is a unique 
book, both in its original scholarship and in the rare 
ability of the author to put the blood of humanity into 
what first appear to be the most “abstract projections” 
of Marx and Hegel. 

In no other book on the same subject is the reader 
made so aware of the inseparability of theory and prac- 
tice, or of the relationship between the force of the ob- 
jective world, on one hand, and that of the subjective 
world of human passion and reason, on the other. 

The space of this column precludes a full review of 
the book, but I would like to zero in on Chapter 7, “The 
African Revolutions And The World Economy.” This 
chapter is brilliant in its delineation of the birth of the 
African Revolution and in its analysis of what went 
“wrong”— both in and outside of those revolutions which 
have so grieviously denied the African people of their 
idea of freedom that they “propounded as an absolute.” 

HUMANISM INSPIRED AFRICAN REVOLT 

In the 1960s the African Revolutions sprang into 
being upon a world of ideological pessimism in retreat 
from the very possibility of revolution and totally dom- 
inated by cold war politics. At that time Africa boldly 
called for a new universal humanism, based upon 
solidarity and co-operation between peoples “without any 
racial or cultural antagonism, and without narrow ego- 
ism and privilege” — a concept so alien to the ideologists 
of the developed countries who were so mesmerized by 
the cold war, or so insulated by racial chauvinism, that 
they could not hear what was new and revolutionary in 
the African struggles against colonialism. 

As the author of Philosophy and Revolution puts it: 
“The African Revolution opened a new page in the 
dialectic of thought as well as in world history . . . the 
truth is that while ‘backward’ Africa was charged with a 
dynamism of ideas that opened new paths to revolution 
and looked for new roads to development, the cold war 
was reigning in the ‘advanced’ United States, producing 


so pervasive a malaise among bourgeois intellectuals 
that they proclaimed, ‘an end to ideology’!”, 

The very opposite was taking place in Africa at that 
time, and was made historically possible due to the 
spontaneous mass actions of the African peoples in 
search for new Humanist beginnings which would unite 
a philosophy of revolution with the practice of revolu- 
tion: this desire was not limited to the intellectuals, but 
was keenly felt and understood by the masses of the 
people. 

The question is: with such a great beginning, what 
happened in less than a decade that caused the African 
Revolutions to turn into the very opposite of their original 
purpose? In exploring this phenomenon Ms. Dunayev- 
skaya does not minimize the introduction of neo- 
colonialism into Africa — so tragically expressed by the 
United Nation’s intervention in the Congo (Zaire) and the 
murder of \Lumumba. 

However, she considers the greatest tragedy to be 
the internal one, the separation of the leaders from the 
led. She points out that: “without masses as reason, as 
well as force, there is no way to escape being sucked 
into the world market dominated by advanced tech- 
nologies, whether in production or in preparation for 
nuclear war.” 

Nkrumah and Ghana exemplify how easy it is for 
an “underdeveloped” nation and its leaders to slip into 
the grasp of neo-colonialism once the leaders abandon 
the masses, the reason and force of revolution, and turn 
to one of the two poles of capital, i.e. — U.S.A. or Russia 
— in hopes of achieving technological sufficiency. 

PHILOSOPHY, REVOLUTION ESSENTIAL 

At this point, the aim of the Revolution shifted from 
its original Humanist purposes to one solely concerned 
with industrialization, and the leaders began to look upon 
the masses as mere labor power. As Ms. Dunayevskaya 
explains, to understand the internal cause for the retro- 
gression of the African Revolutions, you have to see not 
only the contradictory economic relationships between 


the developed and the underdeveloped nations, but also 
among the developed nations themselves. 

The economic sources of neo-colonialism are exam- 
ined by going to the heart of the internal crisis of world 
capitalisip: The falling rate of profit, plus a decline in 
the rate of accumulation of capital in the West, makes 
any teal industrialization of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries an impossibility. “Neo-colonialism is not something 
invented by the Communists or the Africans, but is a 
fact of existing world capitalism.” 

However, Ms. Dunayevskaya does not end on this 
note. Totally aware of the “miracle” of the 1960s, when 
African mass actions achieved freedom from direct 
colonialism and thereby shook world imperialism to its 
foundation, she emphasizes that the goal of Africans to 
de-throne neo-colonialism will be achieved through a new 
reunification of philosophy and revolution. 
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by the International before a local can take any positive 
action. You yell to the International and they will not 
respond. After so mucn of this, workers resent and re- 
ject you, whether they are Black or white workers. 

Local union presidents are just whipping boys for 
the International union. Take the incident of the Black 
unit president shooting a white skilled worker at a Ford 
local union hall who said he was not voting for the 
contract, and was urging others to vote it down. 

' This unit president is known as a hard, tough guy. 
The entyway he got to be president of the foundry unit 
was because he told workers he would use his temper 
against the company and the foremen. Many workers 
wanted to get the foremen off their backs any way they 
could, 

But no one voted for him with the thought he would 
use a gun against a worker for being in opposition to 
that liousy contract. We are waiting to hear whether the 
International will take any action against him. 





